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Time Makes 
Turncoats of —s All 


By Herbert Kaufman 


IME is a custom tailor, incessantly altering the lines of reason. 
Methods change with minds—views with news. 

Yesterday’s ideas do not fit to-day’s ideals. The last word on 
any matter or means 1s never the final declaration. Knowledge is compara- 
tive—there is no precise information. 

An original thought is only one more mental polyps added to a cease- 
lessly growing reef of comprehension. Fact piles upon fact. Every analysis 
of fundaments reveals another transformation. 

While a million intelligences continue to wonder at the phenomena of 
nature, and ponder over the latent forces in themselves and their surroundings, 
it 1s self-apparent that errors will be detected in the soundest theories and 
improvements made in all existing methods. 

We know nothing to be a certainty. Therefore, precedents are precari- 
ous. No sincere man ts bound by past performances or utterances. When 
conditions shift, opinions must be adjusted accordingly. Despite the calcu- 
lations of geographers, the world is steadily growing bigger, horizons are 
moving back—there’s much more room for thought than used to be. 

Beliefs once tenable are discredited by progress. We constantly get new 
slants on old problems. 

As broad-gaged men acquire wisdom, they reconsider their hasty, inju- 
dicious, obsolete, and superficial notions. It is pig-headed to persist in a 
partisanship which no longer enlists conviction. Do not criticize those cour- 
ageous enough to avow a frank change of heart, but rather applaud the moral 
valor which scorns pretense. 

It is not treason to renounce a mistaken cause, but a mistake to serve an 





undeserving one. 
Advancement demands revision and reversion. Time inevitably 
makes turncoats of us all. 





By Cdgar 


“Author of “Spoon. 


I 


UT you must act. And therein lies the way 
Of freedom from the Furies. You must burn 
The substance of your being. If you stay 
The impetus of life, you will not learn 
The simples of salvation. Go pluck off 
A serpent from Alecto's head and laugh, 
Exhilarate with its poison. If you scoff, 
You will perceive. You cannot love the staff 
You have not scorned. You cannot weigh the act 
You have not lived, the fear you did not prove. 
Your soul was made to focus and extract 
Through action every hatred. every love. 
Pour out yourself if you would know release 


From “S hat the Furies do to wreck your peace. 
I] 


Ambition that cludes. love never found 
High hopes that tempt. of yoodne an etill pursued 
Have the irown I uries For this mortal yround 
Breeds a rpente tram the bleed of fortitude 
And action, as it does from latless lear 


Till madness come. Be net, hide 





UT TES 
Lee Masters 


River Anthology” 


Drawing by J.D. Skidmore 


The memory of the dream—no less at last 
The Sisters shall arrive. How do they come? 
Your life grows ‘round a moral governance, 
And you have served it. You are stricken dumb 

To see it crumble. spite of vigilance. 
Now, when you cannot think, rebuild, repair, 
The Sisters come and wheel your cripple's chair. 


You were a fennel stalk that laughed and grew 
With laughter till the life in you could use 

The cells no further. Then the cold winds blew. 
And you fell whispering of the April dews 

Grow n fair or foul the rhythm force wae epent 
The summer passed your lieth part a« hic ved 

R. pulmone i alan ‘ i though you might lame net 
So much neglected or tac much believed 

You were a dry weed when a Great Hand se: 
And bore you as a carner of tere 

The werden yo had grown on had not pleased 
Wae thie the | ave of your rapt dears ; 

You hea hear i leevesa where chald ' are 

Tic FUTICE. Mmeditatin tched the Ham 
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Copyright Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Varsity Fit Fi ive suits Sor young men 


The style “‘touch-down”’ of the year 
AKE your choice of many good models 


included under this one name; regular sacks, 
belt backs, sport suits, and other vaataiiiiiee: 

Any merchaat selling our clothes can show | 
you; our label is a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Chicago Good Clothes Makers New York 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELRY 
PEARLS DIAMONDS 
SILVERWARE 


QUALITY 
RELIABILITY 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK-NOT ILLUSTRATED 
GIVES DESCRIPTIONS AND PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Spaghetti a la Russe 


Take a quarter of a pound of boiled spaghetti, cut up in 
lengths about one inch, mix it with foor tomat that are 
chopped small, one tablespoonful of Swift's **Silver leaf’’ 
Brand Pure Lard, three tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
mustard; cook together for fifteen 

aif cupful of grated cheese, reboil, 

then turn out on a hot dish and sprinkle over it a tittle 
cheppes cooked shell fish, such as shrimps or lobster Serve 

ot. 


Rice Surprises 


Wash one-half cupful of rice in several waters and put it into 
@ saucepan with one cupful cold water Let it cook quickly 
until the water is absorbed, then add one tablespoonful of 
Swift's ** Brand Pure Lard and add two cupfuls 
of milk. Simmer until the rice is thoroughly cooked and the 
mixture rather thick. Stir occasionally, as :t will be inclined 
to stick to the pan. When ready, take the cepati from the 
fire, and aid four tablespoonfuls of sugar and one-half tea- 
spoonful of iemon extract. Rinse out some emall molds with 
cold water, three-fourths fill them with the rice, and make a 

le hollow in the center. Put one teaspoonful of strawberry 
jam into each, cover and fill up with more rice, and set aside 
to cool. When firm, turn out and serve with custard sauce 
poured round. 


Bread Pudding with Cherries 


Bring one cupful of milk to a boiling point, then mix into it 
one-half cupful of breadcrumbs, one-half teaspoonsful of 
grated lemon rind and one tablespoonful of Swift's ‘Silver 
leaf'’ Brand Pure Lard; boil for eight minutes. Beat up two 
eggs, add six tablespounfuls of sugar and one cupful of milk; 
stir this mixture into the ng milk; pour into a grease 
pudding dish, sprinkle it with one-half cupful of chopped 
preserved cherries, and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes or until a golden color. 


Almond Fritters 


Add one cupful of milk gradually to one-half cucful of flour, 
and stir them o’ the fire until boiling. Add one table- 
spoonful of Swift's “‘Silver leaf'’ Brand Pure Lard, one-haif 
cupful of gruund almonds, two tables nfule of sugar, and 
the yolks of two large eggs, and cook for two minutes longer 


Then spread the mixture d allow it te become € 8} a eB e| t ee | 
quite cold. When firm, ll equai-sized pieces, 4 
Pe) 


id roll these upon a floured board into the shape of a eork. 
ush these over with the egg whites beaten to a stiff froth : 
t in fine breaderumbs, and fry in smoking hot beef 
fat. Drain well, and rollin powdered sugar. Serve hot. 
i 


These recipes by Marion Harris Neil, ecok- 


Vv 
«» 
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ing expert of Pictorial Review Magazine. 4 aay ] | | rea Co m | ronan b & 


ar. 
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go. 


a week, if you send the coupon. 








Send the Coupon and you will under- 
stand why O. Henry is hailed as ‘The 
American Kipling;’’ ‘“‘The Y.M.C.A. Boc- 
caccio;” ‘Master of the Short Story;” 
“Creator of a New Literature;” “‘Discov- 
erer of Romance in New York’s Streets;” 
“The American de Maupassant;” ‘‘The 
Homer of the Tenderloin;” ‘Founder 
of a New Style;” ‘‘America’s Greatest 
Story-Teller;’ “The 20th Century 
Haroun-Al-Raschid who takes you to 
every corner of his beloved Bagdad— 
New York. 


Send the Coupon and Watch the 
World Through His Pages 

















30 Irving Place, 
New York 


Send me,on ap- 
proval, charges paid by 
you, O. Henry's works in 
12 volumes, gold tops. Also 
the 6-volume set of Kipling, 
bound in cloth. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $1 per month 
for 15 months for the O. Henry set 
only and retain the Kipling set 
without charge. Otherwise I will, 
within ten days, return both sets at 
your expense. 









RII nck ss ocho bacon sees e ees serine 
The beautiful 3 leather edition of O. Henry costs 
only a few cents more a vclume and has proved a favor- 
ite binding. For a set of this luxurious binding, change 
payment to $1.50 a month for 13 months. 


Finish this Story 
for Yourself 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. 
imagine his kind—was waiting downstairs. 
champagne and music could be had. But that night she didn’t 
That was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another night? 


O. HENRY 


tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of women, 
with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind that have 


endeared him to the men and women of the land. 

From the few who snapped up the first edition at $125 a set before 
it was off the press, to the 130,000 who have eagerly sought the beauti- 
ful volumes offered you here—from the stylist who sits among his books 
to the man on the street—this whole nation bows to O. Henry—and 


hails him with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. 
This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, you get for 25 cents 


To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLIN 


Given Away 


Never was there an offer like this. 
O. Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for one volume 
of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s best 179 short stories and poems 


and his long novel—without paying a cent. 
with love and hate and laughter—a big shelf full of handsome books. 


In his pages watch the hurrying people pass before 
you like moving pictures of a street full of the stir 
and bustle of life. You see the wastrel living by 
his wits, and the hundred-million dollar man; 
the tramp who does not know where his next 
dime is coming from; the carefully guarded 
debutante as well as the under-paid sten- 
ographer struggling along against temp- 
tation. Grafters, preachers, clubmen, 
gamblers, drummers, members of 
the “‘400’’ and members of the Four , 
Million, cowboys and coupon- 
cutters—all were alike toO. Henry. 


You get both sets free on approval. 
over them—if you don't read and re-read and love them—send 
them back 
Don't wait—send the coupon today. 


“Piggy’’—you can 
He knew where 


6 Vol- 
umes 


Not only do you get your 274 


You get 18 volumes, packed 


Send Coupon and you will understand 
as never before why other nations are 
going wild over him— 

Why memorials to him are being pre- 
pared; why universities are planning tab- 
lets to his memory; why text books of Eng- 
lish Literature are including his stories; 
why colleges are discussing his place in 
literature; why theatrical firms are vying 
for rights to dramatize his stories; why 
newspapers all over the country are con- 
tinually offering big sums for the right 
to reprint his stories. 


Send the Coupon and Go Back 
to India With Kipling 

It’s long since you wandered the 
Road to Mandalay—long since you 
heard the “Om Mane Pudme Hum” 
intoned along the sun-baked Indian 
roads, long since you listened to Mrs. 
Hawksbee’s clever plotting for the 
luring of men—long since you stole 
among the natives in ‘“Estreekhan 
Sahib’s” disguises—long since you 
heard Mulvaney’s roaring laugh and 
the ‘Drums of the Fore and Aft.’’ Get 
the Kipling Free—Rejoice once more 
in the swing of those strong true tales. 


Read these 453 stories and look into the heart of truth. See how 
men in the hot East and the young West—are much the same. 
Weep laughingly over O. Henry. Laugh weepingly over Kipling. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


If you don’t laugh and cry 


Otherwise 25 cents a week paysfor them all. 
This offer is too 
It’sonly the avalanche of disappointed 


good to last. 
Send the 


letters that made us extend it this long. 
coupon today—and be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New York 
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130,000 Own This 
Edition of O. Henry 


Everybody has to 
have O. Henry— 
everybody who reads 
and loves books. 130,- 
000 have this edition 
alread y—senators and 
authors, actors and 
artists and plain peo- 

le of distinction. 

ut, as you will see 
by the few mentioned 
below, it is those peo- 

le of artistic and 

iterary taste in 
closest touch with 
life—who love him , 
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The healthy toiler who 1s 
properly nourished is not 
trying to see how little he 
can do for his wages. He 
drops his work when the 
whistle blows with the 
satisfaction and pride of 
having put in a full day’s 
work. Health for the 
toiler with hand or brain 
comes from an easily 
digested food that is rich 
in muscle-building, brain- 
making material. 


Shredded Wheat 


is the most perfect ration ever devised for men and women who do things, 
because it contains the greatest amount of body building nutriment in 
smallest bulk, with the least tax upon the digestive organs. It contains all 
the body building material in the whole wheat grain, including the bran- 
coat which is so useful in keeping the 
alimentary tract clean and healthy. It is 
the favorite food of the outdoor man and 
the indoor man. 

Two shredded wheat biscuits with milk or cream 

for breakfast will supply all the nutriment needed 

for a half day’s work or play. Also deliciously 

nourishing for any meal when served with sliced 

bananas, baked apples or other fresh or pre- 


served fruits. 
Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat ee Niagara F alls, N. Y. 
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Stammering and Stuttering Can be 


Stopped—Permanently Stopped 


ERFECT speech is being 
yy ( restored to stammerers and 
=<) stutterers day after day and 
week after week at the Bogue Insti- 
tute. There was a time when stam- 
mering and stuttering were regarded 
as mysterious afflictions, from which 
the afflicted person could not recover. 
But now the cause is known and 
there is a natural way to overcome 
it. When the cause is removed, 
stammering and stuttering must stop 
—and perfect speech is restored. 


Stammering and stuttering are 
handicaps that stand between every 


man and business success. They 
stand between every woman and the 
place she should take in society. They 
are forbidding walls that stand be- 
tween every afflicted person and that 
which is worth while in life. 


The Bogue Method of stopping 
stammering and stuttering was dis- 
covered by Mr. Benjamin Nathaniel 
Bogue, president and founder of the 
Bogue Institute, who freed himself 
from both stammering and stutter- 
ing after having been badly afflicted 
for twenty years. 


Mr. Bogue has written a book to tell Stammerers and 
Stutterers how they too can stop stammering and stutter- 
ing. He willingly helps anyone who stammers or stutters. 


Beginning on page five of his seventy-page book, you will find the story of Mr. Bogue’s 
experiences—how he suffered and how he regained perfect speech. Beginning on page six- 
teen you will find detailed explanation of the causes of stammering and stuttering. 

After you read Mr. Bogue’s book of information and instruction you will know just why 
you stammer or stutter and how you can perma nently stop stammering or stuttering. 

Mr. Bogue gladly writes promptly to anyone afflicted with stammering or stuttering and 
sends them free of charge and postage paid his valuable 70-page book. Justwritealetter to Mr. 
Bogue, stating in your letter your age, and how long you have been afflicted with speech troubles. 

If you do not stammer or stutter you will be doing those who have this awful afflictiona 
favor for which they will thank you if you will mailtheir names and addressesto Mr. Bogue. 
It will cost you only a stamp for your letter, and you will be under no obligations. 


All letters should be addressed to 
BENJAMIN NATHANIEL BOGUE 


1176 North Illinois Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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~ The Only Girl 
>. WhoCommandeda 
Nation’s Armies 


A simple little girl of sixteen played one day in a 
little lost village. ‘The next year, in supreme com- 


-. \ 


‘*Joan of Arc” came out first as an anonymous romance 
in Harper’s Magazine. But the secret was soon out. 
The great men of the world said ““Who could have writ- 
ten it but Mark Twain.” Who else could have written 
this—the most spiritual, the most lofty book that ever 
came from the pen of man, except only the Bible? It 
has almost the simplicity, the loftiness of the Bible—it 
has a whimsical touch which makes it human. So that 
Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc is no cold statue in a church 
—no bronze on a pedestal, but a warm, human, loving 
girl. Our hearts break for her awful fate. 


Why this Half-Price 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of 
his books. So one of the last things he asked us was that we 
maké a set at so low a price that everyone might own it. 


He said, “ Don’t make editions to sell for $200 and 
$300 and $1000. Make good books, books good to 
look at and easy to read and make their price low.” 


is impossible to make any more sets and to sell them 
at this low price. 


Send Coupon No Money 


The Great American 


Born poor—growing up in a shabby little 
town on the Mississippi,—a pilot—a seeker 
for gold in Montana—a_printer—Mark 
Twain was molded on the frontier of 
America. 


The vastness of the West—the fearlessness 
of the pioneer—the clear philosophy of the 
country boy were his—and they stayed with 
him in all simplicity to the last day of those 
glorious later days—when German Em- 
peror and English King—Chinese.Mandgarin 
and plain American, all alike, wept for him. 


sale. 


this. 


Harper & Brothers 


The last of the edition is in sight. 
again be a set of Mark Twain at the present price. 
This is the first announcement of the close of this 
Take advantage of it while you 
Remember that it is 
sacrificed some of this royalties that you can 
have a set at this price at all. 
vantage of that kindness that is so char- 
acteristic of him. 

Get your set before these go. Remem- 
ber, never again will a set of Mark 
Twain be offered at such a price as 
When the edition is gone 
there will be no more. Send 
the coupon at once. 
today. 


mand of all thetroopsof France, she 
led them in triumph to victory. 


Great dukes bowed before this girl 
who could not read. Sinful men, 
men who had cursed and drunk 
and murdered all their days, fol- 
lowed her meekly. 


It is the most dramatic, the most amaz- 
ing story in the whole story of human 
life. In the dim far-off past, Joan of Arc 
went her shining way in France—and her 
story was never told as it should have 
been till it was told by an American— 


MARK 
TWAIN 


25 Volumes 
Novels, Stories, Humor, Essays, Travel, History 


To us whose chuckles had turned to tears of pathos at 
“Huckleberry Finn”—to us who felt the cutting edge 
of a “Connecticut Yankee”—to us who saw the keen 
vision in “Innocents Abroad’’—the coming of Joan of 
Arc from the pen of Mark Twain was no surprise. 


Read “Joan of Arc” ifyou would read the most sublime 
thing that has come from the pen of any American. 
Read “Joan of Arc” if you would know Mark Twain 
in all his greatness. It is not a history, in the truce 
sense, and yet it is as accurate as any history. It isa 
story told by one of Joan of Arc’s followers. You will 
feel all through as though it were your grandfather 
talking to you in a kindly, simple way. 


Sale Has to Stop 


So we have made this set. And until now we were 
able to sell it at this low price. But a thing has hap- 
pened that Mark Twain could not foresee. Before the 
war we had a contract price for paper, so we could seli 
the set of Mark Twain at this present price. But now 
the price of paper has gone up. It has almost doubled 
in price. Even the price of ink has gone up. So it 


Cos. 
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Harper 
& 


Brothers 
New York 


Send me, all 
charges pre- 
paid,aset of Mark 
Twain's works in 
25 volumes, - illus- 
trated, bound in hand- 
some green cloth, 
stamped in gold, gold 
tops and deckled edges. 
If not satisfactory, I will re- 
turn them at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you 
$1.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a 
month for 12 months, thus get 
ting the benefit of your half-price 
sale. 


There will never 


can. 
because Mark Twain 


Take ad- 


Send it 


Name 


Address 


NewYork 
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St. Andrew's Callene 


Calendar sent on application. 


| The Tome School 





A Christian Home for Poys. Thor- 

Cook Academy ough College Preparation, Cer- 

tificate Privilege. Business and Music Courses. 50 acre 

Campus. Military drill during winter. In heart of Glen 

and Lake country. “A School That Cares.” Rates $350- 

$450. New Cataloz. Address Emit HANKE, A. B., Prin. 
NEw YorK, Montour Falls, Box C-11. 


Cascadilla School f'ce%5in “Abie faculty of 


specialists. Extensive up-to-date equipment. 
field. Recreation building and boat-house. Gymnasium; 
rowing shells. Terms $675 to $775. Send for Catalogue. 
W. D. FUNKHOUSER, A. M., Principal. 
NEw YORK, Ithaca, Box 102. 


> For Boys. 25 miles from New York, 
Irving School in beautiful, historie“‘Irving” country. 
80th year. 25 years under present Headmaster. New site 
and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium. . M. FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster. 
NEw YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


Mohegan Lake School (tay The Co 


Athletic | 





lege, Technical School or Business, with certificate privi- | 


leges. Average number toa class, 8. Modern buildings. 
Healthful location on Lake. Physical Culture. Athletics. 
A. E. LINDER, A. M., CHAS. H. SMITH, A. M.., Prins. 


NEw York, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County, Box 85. | 


For Younger Boys. Bridges 

Repton School the gap between home and the 

larger school. Healthful, invigorating athletic sports en- 

couraged. Every facility of home and school. House 

mother. Private farm insures pure food. Summer camp. 
ress O. C. RoacH, Headmaster. 

NEw YORE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C2. 


” Located 18 miles from N. Y. 
St. Paul's School Buildings completely equipped. 
Gymnasium, Swimming 


ol, fine athletic fields. re- 
ares for college or scientific school. Master at head of each 
Lower School for Younger boys. Catalog. 
WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster. 
NEw York, L. I., Garden City, 151 Stewart Ave. 


° F ly i ial 
St. John 8 School pertouieiee 4 “quick collese 


a ecinggeaed Military drill. Parental discipline. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. Athletic field. Manly sports 
encouraged. Junior Hall, a separate schooi for boys under 
13. Catalogue. REv. W. A. RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D., 
NEW YORK, Ossining-on-Hudson. Prin. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 
Founded 1814. Oldest Military School in the country 
except West Point. Separate school for young boys. Sum- 
mer camp in the Berkshires under Mr. Brusie's personal 
charge. Address THE PRINCIPAL. 
NEw YorE, Ossining-on-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


Woodland School Entskitis” Taeat location for 


health. Preparatory. Work of best Grammar and High 
Schools. Boys taught how to study, how to plan time and 
work. Attractive home life. Trout fishing, skiing, snow- 
shoeing, poouting. Address THE HEADMASTER. 
NEW YORK, Phoenicia. 
Thorough 


Bordentown Military Institute prepara- 
tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, 
individual attention. more taught how to study. Military 
._ Supervised athletics. 32nd year. For catalogue, 
address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
N.J., Bordentown. Cou.T.D. LANDON. Commandant. 


Freehold Military School for}? slect youne 


of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 8 boys. ‘The school 
with the personal touch.” MAJor CHARLES M. DUNCAN. 

NEW JERSEY, Freehold, Box 4. 
12 miles from 


Wenonah Military Academy Philadelphia. 
Prepares for college or business in town without factories 
or saloons. U.S. Army Officer detailed. Speial School for 
Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President. 
CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph. B., Supt. 
NEW JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


4 Liberally endowed Boys’ school, 
Blair Academy in highlands of New Jersey. Gen- 


eral education and preparation for college or technical 
school. New gymnasium with ideal equipment. Campus, 
100 acres, lake. Winter and summer sports. We invite you 
to visit the school. JOHN C. SHARFE, LL.D., 
NEw JERSEY, Blairstown. Box S. eadmaster. 


Princeton Preparatory School ©.°)1¢£¢ 


preparatory 
school for boys over 14. Limited number of pupils (60). 
Freedom from rigid class organization. uae 


epartment. 


Excellent equip- 

ment. Special attention given athletics and moral welfare. 

42nd year. Inspection invited. For year book address 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. J.B. FINE, Headmaster. 


Peddie 


For the all-around education of manly boys. Athletic 


sports. 60-acre campus. Prepares for college and busi- 
= 7. Moderate rates. Lower school for boys from 


= W._SWETLAND, Headmaster. 


NEw JERSEY, Hightstown, Box 11-K. 


Rutgers Preparatory School Fy 
for all colleges. A teacher for every ten boys. Moderate 
charges. Physical development carefully supervised. All 
sports. Separate lower school. House Mother. Catalog. 


Wm. P. KELty, A. M 
8 NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, Box 138. 


| Augusta Military Academy 


FOR BOYS 


Lower Schools Canada 


Careful Oversight, Thorough Instruction. 
Large Playing Fields. Excellent Situation. 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., 


Headmaster 


An Endowed Preparatory 
School. Offers the best possi- 
ble preparation for college or technical school. The most 


| beautiful and complete school buildings and grounds in 


America. 20 buildings, 9 hole golf course, 5 athletic fields, 
gymnasium, batting cage,tennis courts,quarter-mile track. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. THoMAS S. BAKER, Ph. D: 


The Army & Navy Preparatory School 


Prepares for any college. Suburban location. Six 
modern buildings. Athletic field, gymnasium. Fine record 
in preparing for U.S. Academies. Special class for those 
expecting to enter West Point on certificate. Catalog. 

DIst. OF CoL., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue. 


Randolph-Macon Academy fonda ct te 


branch of the 
Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. 
Equipment cost $100,000. Large gifts make rates $325 a 
year. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gymnas- 
ium and Athletics. 24th Session opens Sept. 20th. Address 


VA.,Front Royal, Box 404. CHAs. L. MELTON,A.M.,Prin. 


a" Lar, ri- 
Staunton Military Academy nl 
in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and athletic park. New $200,000 
barracks. Charges $380. For catalogue address 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. Col. Wm. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin. 
(Roller’s School) 
r In famous Valley 
of Virginia. New fireproof buildings now completed—best 
equipped academic building in the State. Steam heat, elec- 
tric light, gymnasium, extensive grounds. $400. Catalog. 
THOs. J. ROLLER, CHAS. S. ROLLER, Jr., Principals. 
VIRGINIA, Fort Defiance. 
Prepares for uni- 


Fishburne Military School versities and 
business life. Resultful military training. 37th year. 
Diploma admits to all colleges. Rates $360. Spring en- 
campment near famous caverns at Grottoes for all stu- 
dents. Catalogue. MAJOR MORGAN H. HUDGINS, 
VIRGINIA, Waynesboro, Box 401. Prin. 
The Massanutten Academy Fo, 8038, Ia 
home traditions of the Old Dominion. Healthful location, 
100 miles from Washington. Prepares for college, technical 
schools and business; music, athletics. Limited to 100 
boys. $300. Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M. 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 1. Headmaster. 
of For Boys. College Prepara- 
Perkiomen Schoo tory. Music, Oratory, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholar- 
ships. Development of Character and Training for Service 
ouraim. Rates $350 to $450. Junior School for younger 
boys in separate cottage. Catalog. OSCAR S.KRIEBEL,D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg. Box 106. 

. Senior and Junior De- 
Harrisburg Academy partments. Modern, in- 
dividual instruction in college preparatory and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
Cottage dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate 
rates. ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg. Box C. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Enters about 40 boys to colleges each 
Modern buildings, gymnasium, athletic field. 





year. 
$125,000 in recent improvements. Terms moderate. 
T. G. HELM, A.M., E. M. 


: HARTMAN, A.M., Prins. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 420. 
Co-educational with separate dor- 
George School mitory buildings. College prepar- 
atory, also general course, emphasizing Enzlish, Science, 
Manual Traininz, Domestic Science. 227 acres on Nesha- 
miny creek. Athletic fields. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Friends management. GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co.,George School P.O.,Box 281. 


r 
Swarthmore Preparatory School ant 
Our two booklets, “The Vision of Swarthmore’’ and “A 
Mother's Letter and What Came of It,” tell of our aims 
and ideals. They will interest every parent who desires 
the best for the boy. Copies mailed on request. 
PENN.,Swarthmore,Box A. A.H.TOMLINSON, Headmaster. 
Near Philadelphia. 54th year. Wakes 
Maplewood up boys to duties of life. ‘Special care 
to little boys. Limited to 40. Small classes. College 
or business. Good table. Fine gymn. Manual training. 
Sports. Elevated location. Terms moderate. Summer 
session. J. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. B., Harvard, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Delaware County, Box 29. 
An 


= A Presbyterial Military School. 
Greenbrier up-to-date military boarding school for 
100 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 


mountain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. & 
O.R.R. Brick buildings, athletic field. Terms $285. 
Catalog address Cou. H. B. MOoRE, A.M.., Prin. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Lewisburg. Box 15. 

7 The military college of S. C. Founded 
The Citadel 1842. Government rating, “ Distin- 
guished Military College.’’ Ideal climate and location. Full 
courses leading to B.S. and C.E. degrees. Minimum age 
for admission, 16. Required educational restrictions. All 
expenses, $332. For catalog apply to CoL. O. J. BOND, 


SoutH CAROLINA, Charleston. Supt. 
ous . in 1867. A 
Porter Military Academy oes school. 


Military science taught by officer detailed from U.S. Army. 
Preparation for college or business. Board, tuition, etc., 
$300. Two from one family, $540. Send for catalog. 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 
SovuTH CAROLINA Charleston, Box Z. 





| Point of the Keystone State.” 


| Todd Seminary 


\ 


Pennsylvania Military College _— 
command. Crack Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry. U.S, 
Army officer detailed. Arts, Science, Chemistry,Civil Engi- 
neering, Economics and Finance. All Athletics. ‘The West 
Cou. CHARLES E. Hyatt, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 505. Commandant. 


Wentworth Military Academy Posted 


Dept. as ‘‘ Honor School.” Reaches boys whom the ordi- 
nary day school does not interest. Courses prepare for 
leading Colleges, Universities, National Academies or 
business. All athletics. For cataloz address 


Missourl!, Lexington, 1817 Washington Avenue. 
A man-making school 


Kemper Military School for boys. High stan- 
dard of academic work. Modern buildings. 30 acres. All 
athletics. Manual Training. Designated as Honor School 
by the War Dept.—the highest rating given. 73rd year, 
Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
MIssourI, Boonville, 712-3rd Street. 
The Ameri- 


St. John's Military Academy 


can Rusby 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, 
well-drained ground, in the beautiful Waukesha County 
Lake region. Extensive equipment. Govt. rating, ‘‘Honor 
School.”’ Catalogue, Box 2-K. 
WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


For Boys. 1000 feet_above the 
sea. Absolutely healthful. 69 
oases of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years old. 

ighly commended by mothers. Our ideal—‘ For Every 
Todd Boy a Good Citizen.” Northern Summer Camp. 
NOBLE HILL, Prin. 


ILLINOIS. Woodstock (1 hr. from Chicago). 


Lake Forest Academy [or,B¥s,,, None Mit 


Distinctively educational. Sharp attention to preparation 
for Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc. Diploma admits to cer- 
tificate universities. Modern buildings. Gymnasium,swim- 
ming pool. Golf. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 118. (1 hr. from Chicago.) 


Western Military Academy 
Prepares boys for college or business. ‘Ten modern 
buildings in beautiful park. New fireproof barracks and 
swimming pool. Unsurpassed equipment. 38th year. 
OL. A. M. JACKSON, A. M., Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Altoa, Box 22. 


Culver Military Academy 
The U. S.War Dept. Inspector reported last year: 
“Culver is about as near perfection as such gf institution 
can be.” The catalog shows why. Address a 
JUTANT. 


THE 
INDIANA, Culver (on Lake Maxinkuckee). 


The Interlaken School eee hive Lente 


by Doing. Prepares for all universities. Thorough instruc- 
tion in Languages, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Bot- 
any. Theoretical principles applied in practical work. Boy 
government under men counse!ors.A thletics. HEADMASTER, 





| INDIANA, Rolling Prairie, La Porte Co., Box 100. 


Shattuck 


Noted for its College Entrances. Small classes. Mili- 
tary system. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 16 buildings. 
200 acres. 51st-year. 

Cou. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C.E., Headmaster. 

MINNESOTA, Faribault, Drawer C. 

A wonder- 


New Mexico Military Institute ful train- 
ing school for boys. Prepares for best colleges. Business 
course. 270 daysof work in open air. Sun shines every 
day. Healthiest location in the world. Modern buildings. 
Distinguished by War Dept. Owned and supported by 
New Mexico. Moderate cost. Address 

New MExico. Roswell, Box E. ‘ 


Columbia Military Academy Bit@4 highest 


class by_ War 
Dept. U.S. Army officer detailed. $500,000 plant. Large 
athletic field. Gymnasium, fine swimming pool. Prepares 
for all colleges and Government Academies. Illustrated 
catalog. Address Cou. O. C. HULVEY, President. 

TENNESSEE, Columbia. Box 203. ne 
“4° * Students en- 
Tennessee Military Institute tered any 
time. Individual instruction. Prepares for Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. Summer Camp be- 
gins July 1. Experienced faculty. Reasonavle charges. 
Masor Cuas. N. Hutvey, Commandant. 
TENNESSEF, Sweetwater, Box 80. 





“4° ° For Boys. The 
Kentucky Military Institute School vith a 
Winter Home in Florida. 72nd year. Only Secondary 


School in South ranked Honor School by War Dept. Pre- 
aratory and collegiate courses. New science wuilding. 
‘atalogue. Address THE SECRETARY, K. I. 
KENTUCKY, Lyndon. 


Ohio Military Institute 





High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
poe cee Par ang — school for younger boys. Ce 
m colleges. etics. 
” oT . M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Onto, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinnati). rok 
- - ts : Business and co 
Miami Military Institute lege preparatory 
courses. Also courses leading to degrees. Indiv’ dual = 
struction and parental care. U. 8. Army offoer. on 
ghee rated = on b a Gore en ba 
masium. Athletics. Catalog. RAFF ° 
Onto, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 66. President. 
. * one Mexico, Mo. 
Missouri Military Academy Tne Bhool. 
for 100 with 100. The ideal number for individual es i 


tion. Our guecess builded on sarees —_— 
; c r » i 
town, main R. ines 0 = STON, dent. 


Cou. E. 
MIssour!, Mexico, 100 Bellevue Place. 









Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Mas- 
sachusetts snetiate of schnology and other scientific 
. Ever er a spec ‘ 
oo - FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


The Mitchell Military Boys School 


(20 miles from Boston.) For boys from eight to sixteen. 
Location unsurpassed. Courses practical and efficient. 
Modern buildings, 100 acres. Outdoor and indoor gym- 
nasium. Moderate military system. Tuition includes all 
extras. Address ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. Head Master. 


‘Ne: . For Boys. New $100,000 
Williston Seminary residence hall opens Sept. 
Efficient masters. Small units. Boys’ personality directed. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 6 buildings. 
Athletic fields. Moderate rates. Lower school in separate 
pbuilding. Illustrated booklet. JosepH H. SAWYER, L.H.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. Principal. 


Worcester Academy 
For Boys. All advantages of a large school. Master 
teachers. 11 buildings, 22 acres. Athletic field. New 
and perfectly appointed gymnasium and pool. 83rd year. 
Catalogue. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 96 Providence Street. 


Powder Point School 


For Boys. Extensive grounds; 4 modern buildings. 
Concrete residence and gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Cinder track. College or business preparation. Upper and 
lower schools. Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., 

Mass., Duxbury, 71 King Cesar Road. Headmaster. 


Schools for Boys and Girls " 


Southland Seminary 
For Girls. Open Air School for Boys’ Grades and Col- 
lege Preparatory. College for Girls. Catalogue. 
E. H. ScuvyYeEr, Principal. 
FuLoripA, St. Petersburg. 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 





And School of Music. College preparatory. Certificate | 


admits to University of Va. and all leading colleges. Mu- 
sic, business, elocution, art, piano tuning, orchestra, band 
and pipe organ. Terms, $175 to $250. No Extras. Address 

VIRGINIA, Dayton, Box 101. 8s. C. 1. 
Strictly high-grade co- 


Grand River Institute educational, prepara- 
tory school. Board, room and tuition only $200 per year. 
Large endowment. Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. 
and Gymnasium. EARLE W. HAMLIN, Prin. 
OnI0, Austinburg, Box 2. 


. 78th year. New Bloom- 
Carson Long Institute fad XSatiemy” Gotlene 
Preparatory, Music, Business, Normal, Junior. Separate 
modern buildings for boys and girls. Healthful country lo- 
cation. Pupils under 12 years special attention. Terms, 
$290 and up; Juniors, $235. CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


. Co-educational. College 
Wyoming Seminary Preparation. _ Business, 


Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. 


Great teachers in every department. Gymnasium and | 


Athletic Field. Endowment. 72nd year. Young people get 
a vision here of the highest pur of life. Catalogue. 
@PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. . L. SPRAGUE, D.D., Pres. 
Private school for boys and girls 
Herbart Hall whose uneven brightness or dif- 
ficult mental grasp needs special education. Individual 
home care for unusual children. High, healthful location 
on estate of 25 acres. Summer Camp “ Wetumpka.” 


DR. MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN. 
New JERSEY, Plainfield. 


: . In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For Young Men 
and Women. Preparation for college or business. Courses 
for High School graduates. Home economics. 7 build- 
ings. Athletics. Separate aopartment for young boys. 
Moderate cost. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 

New HampsuHiret, Tilton, 32 School Street. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


Montessori Teacher-Training School 
5th year. $30,000 building adjoining -All Saints’ Epis. 
Church. Elementary and college 
Resident and day students. Basket Tennis. Illus- 
trated folder. Mrs. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Torresdale, Box 100. 








National indergarten College 
Santen Course, diploma; one year Primary Course, cer- 
tificate; Graduate Courses, degrees. Accredited. Midyear 
term begins January 29, 1917. Three resident dormitories 
on College grounds. Illustrated catalog on request. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 


Two year 
Kinder- 


Miscellaneous 


In Your Own Home 


Under the Direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Established 1897) 


New Dormitory 
| 


| 


| 





mapeaptor schools. | 


| A. B. and B. 


| for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitia: 


Educate Your Child | 





A unique system by means of which chil- | 
dren from kindergarten to 12 years ofage | 
may be educated at home by the best mod- | 


ern methods and under the guidance and 
*upervision of a school with @ national repu- 


| Miss Beard’s Schoo 


tation for training young children. For in- | 


formation write, stating age of child, 
Circular on request. 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V.M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


| Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 


Northwestern University 


Schools for Boys 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to Good Musicians) 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


(For catalogue write to the Registrar) 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


- An agricultural school to train 
Riggs School boys for self-support in country 
life. A few free and partly free scholarships. Tuition, 
board and lodging, $200, for twelve months term. Boys 
admitted from twelve to fourteen years of age. For further 
particulars apply _to F. B. Rices, Headmaster. 

CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 

For Boys. College Preparatory 
Suffield Schoo and Business Courses. 31% hours 


from New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. De- | 


partment for young boys, house mother. Endowment per- 
mnits rate $350 and up. 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M.., Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, Suffield, 11 Main St. Conn. Literary In. 


|? . A unique combination of agricultural, busi- 
OOMIS ness and college preparatory courses. Prac- 
tical training for boys intending to enter business or farm- 
ing on graduation. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. 100-acre 
farm. Manual-training shops. $2,500,000 endowment. 
$400 a year. Address v. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., 
CONNECTICUT, Windsor. Headmaster. 





Conservatories of Music 


SCHOOL 
QF MUSIC 
offers courses in Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, 
Voice and Theory of Music leading to academic 
degrees. Also Public School and Community. 
Piano and Voice Pedagogy. 
of Liberal Arts included without extra cost. Beautiful 
situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 


of thirty-five. Musical Clubs and the great North Shore 

Musical Festivals with choruses totaling over 2,000 

voices offer unparalleled advantages. Send for courses 

and book of views. P. C. LUTKIN, Dean. 
ILLINOIS, Evanston, Box 300. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 3if,..c3ars 


fame. Degrees conferred. 4 pupil recitals a week. Pupils’ 

Symphony Orchestra. Dormitories for young women. Re- 

ciprocal relations with Univ. of Pa. G. R. ComBs, 
PENN., Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. Director. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867 by_Clara Baur. Faculty of international 


| reputation. Every branch of musical training. Beautiful 


Residence Department. Address 
MIss BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 
Oux10, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Institute of Musical Art *ae Gor 


grounds. 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides | 


a thorough musical education in all branches. Equipped 


| to give highest advantages to most exceptional talents. | 


Correspondence invited. Addr SECRETARY. 


NEw York, New York 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music *.9' 2220 


ty of 25 artists and specialists. 


offers opportunity for entering concert field. Address 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, Manager. 
NEw YORK, Ithaca, 2 Dewitt Park. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers; Dormi- 
tories in school buildings and proper Chaperonage. Terms 
on application. Open entire year. Pupils may enter 
any day. RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director. 

NEw YorK, N.Y.C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


Schools of Physical Education - 
The Chicago Normal School 24u¢2776% 


Education 
for Women. Mid-year term begins Feb. 1. 
and practical work in all branches of Physical Education, 
including Public School and Playground Work. Also Sum- 
mer Camp. For catalogs address SECRETARY. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 430 8. Wabash Avenue, Box 23. 


Schools of Domestic Science 


° DOMESTIC ARTS AND SCIENCE 
National Schoo America’s most modern insti- 


tution specializing these subjects in 1 and 2-year courses; 

combining ——— for work in Fine Arts. 3-year 
. degree courses—excellent substitutes for 

4-year collegiate courses. Catalogue D on request. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 





| Worcester Domestic Science School 


1 and 2-year Normal and Home-making courses. fo 
, house- 
keepers. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Open- 
ing date, Sept. 19, 1916. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 


| Bancroft Training Schoo 
| of children whose mental development has not progr 

) a Winter quarters in Phila. suburb. Summer Home 
| in Maine. 


Music, | 
Studies in the College | 


| Miss Wood's School 


| Student Symphony Orchestra of eichty, junior orchestra | 


ess 
City, 120 Claremont Av., Box 800 


Courses approved by | 
State Board of Regents. Lyceum Bureau in connection | 


Theoretical | 





Gulf Coast Military 8 Naval Academy 


Open air school on the Gulf. Boys sleep out of doors 
every night in the year. . Junior School for boys between 
ages of 8 and 15. Thorough preparation for College, 
University or life: Reasonable terms. Limited enrollment. 

MISSISSIPPI, Gulfport. Route One. THE PRINCIPALS, 


The Abbott Schoo well eauipped eee 


Every vacancy filled the past 3 years. College Certificate 
Privilege. Business Course. Summer Tutoring School. 
15th year opened Sept. 27. Terms $800. 
GEORGE D. CHURCH, M.A., 
MAINE, Farmington. 


Schools for Backward Children 


A home for treat- 
ment and training 


Headmaster. 





Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 
teachers, 29 nurses and attendants. Write, 
N.J.,Haddonfield, Box 124. E. A. FARRINGTON, M.1D. 


The Training School at Vineland, N.J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. 
Department of Child study. 25 buildings. Opening of col- 
onies permits enrollment of more private pupils. Address 

NEW JERSEY, Vineland. E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 


For Exceptional Children. 
Every facility, in a.sub- 
urban home, for the care and training of children who 
through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend 
public or private schools. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. FLORENCE E. Woops, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn. . Head Nurse. 





| Schools of Elocution & Dramatic Art 


taught. Personal supervision by teachers of international | 


|The Helen Moller School 





America's pre- 
miere Grecian 


dancer. Classical dances, Pantomime, Pageantry and 


| Eurythmics, for personal culture, professional roles and 


educational work. Individual, class instruction and 
children’s courses. Office, 743 5th Ave. STuDIOs. 
NEw York, N. Y. City, 311 Fourth Ave. 


The National School OF EScuTton 


The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking, Physical Training, Eng- 
lish, Dramatic Art. Professional and Finishing Courses. 
Dormitories. For catalog address D. A. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 926 Parkway Building. 


ACTING 


LVIENE 
(EST.20 YEARS) TECHNICAL AND PRACTICAL COURSES 


SCHOOL oF 
EACH DEPARTMENT A DISTINCT INSTITUTION IN ITSELF 


DRAMA MUSICAL DANCIN 
COMEDY PLAY COME DY ALL STAGE 
ELOCUTION EXPRESSIVE AND CLASSIC 
ORATORY ARTS ETC. LIGHTOPERA GALLET ETC. 
NOVELTY VAUDEYLLE ACTS. SKETCHES, ETC. 


Former pupil celebrities: Hazel Dawn, Nora Bayes, 
Annette Kellermann, Laurette Taylor, Mlle. Dazie, 
Gertrude Hoffman, Ethel Levy, Joseph Santley, Harry 
Pitcer, Harry Clark, Taylor Holmes, Barney Gilmore, 
Mary Fuller, Marie and Florence Nash, Barbara Ten- 
nant, Dolly Sisters, Lillian Walker, Violet Messereau 
and others. Write for catalogue. Address Secretary. 
Mention study desired. 
“ALVIENE SCHOOLS” 

Suite 21, 225 W. 67th St., near Broadway, New York City 


UUEDSUEAUUANGEGEAEONONUONOEOEDOUEGOOEUEONAEOOdOCOEOEOEdeaeOeaeseoeocnogeasnedeoeeconneaes ieee 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


AUUTUUUUTRESTUCEROLOROUEUOUGOUOONEOOURNEOTESS 


The standard institution 
of dramatic education. 


Connected with Charles Frohmap’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


For catalogue address the Secretary 
Room 144 Carnegie Hall, New York 


AMAAAULAANANSGGUUANOSSSAGANULELUAOESLUCNCOSEOOGAOSARUAOSSOUUQUGSAEUOGONEOOASERUDOSESEDOUAOOELS 
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Schools for Girls and ‘Colleges for Women 


Dwight School 


For Girls. College preparatory and special courses. 
Domestic Arts and Science. Certificate privileges. Sub- 
urban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. 
Address MIss CREIGHTON and MIss FARRAR, 

NEw JERSEY, Englewood, Box 608. Principals. 
For Girls. A_ country 
school, 13 miles from 
College preparatory, special courses. Music, 
Supervised physical 
work in gymnasium and field. Separate department for 
younger girls. Catalog on request. ress 

NEW JERSEY, Orange. Mizs Lucie C. BEARD. 


New York. 


Term 

Brenau College-Conservatory yal 12. 

Standard College courses. Special courses in music, ora- 

tory, art, domestic science. Location, near Atlanta. 7 

National sororities. Attractive social life. Non-sectarian. 

27 States represented. Descriptive book and catalogue. 
GroraiA, Gainesville, Box B. BRENAU. 


A school for girls, offering a broad 

Ashley Hall variety of courses, including college 

preparation with certificate privileges to best women’s 

colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equip- 

ment. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
logue on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., 

SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 











miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory: finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. A fully 
equipped school. 
iano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with noted men 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming pool. 
New building. 
Exceptional opportunities, 
with a delightful home life. 
75 Summit Street 


NEWTON, ass. 


FOR GIRLS 


Mount 
a 


School| 


Year Book on 
Request 





Lasell Seminary 
Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, art, 
household sciences. Basketball, tennis, horseback riding 
and canoeing. Twenty acres, twelve buildings. 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women. In finest residential section of Na- 
tional Capital. Two years’ course for High School gradu- 
ates, zeneral and special courses. Domestic Science. Out- 
door sports. EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1601 Conn. Ave. 


. A Boarding and Day School for 
P aul Institute Girls. Preparatory, Academic 


and Special Courses. The Arts. Journalism. Short Story 
Course. Principles of Common Law. Vocational Training, 
Mrs. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.D., President. 
MRS. FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2107 S St., N.W. 


National Park Seminary Jor Mshet educa- 


courses of 2 years’ collegiate work above high school. 
Home Economics, Floriculture. Arts and Crafts, Music, 
Painting, Dramatic Art, study of the National —— 
Book on request. REGISTRAR, Forest Glen, Md. 
DIsT. OF COLUMBIA, Washington (Suburbs), Box 115. 


Washington College Tocated ae Reet 


“The desirable school in the National Capital for our 

daughters.” Preparatory, Certificate and College Courses. 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Literature on 

request. Address F. MENEFEE, President. 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Bristol School 


French Residence. Elective, Preparatory, Academic 
and two years’ Collegiate Courses. Diploma Course in 
Music. Capital advantages. Athletics. 

Miss ALICE A. BRISTOL, Prin. 
DIsT. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, Mintwood Pl. & 19th St. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale, 109 Woodland Road. 
A school for girls. Inter- 


House In The Pines mediate and academic 
courses. Languages—native teachers. Music, Household 
Arts. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but 
to each girl's health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornish, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 
For Girls. 25 miles from 


Howard Seminary Boston. College prep. and 
general courses. Household economics. Art, Music, 
French, German. Interior Decorating. School aud resi- 
dence. Gym. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, bas- 
ketball. $550-S600._ | Mr. and Mrs. C, P. KENDALL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. Principals. 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 
Boston. General course with Household Science. 
lege Preparation. Address 
MIss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


Bradford Academy 


For Young Women. 114th year opened September 13th. 
Thirty miles from Boston. Address 
Miss LAURA A. KNoTT, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
The special school 


Standish Manor School for girls who are 

unable to keep pace with others of their own age. Each 

girl advanced as rapidly as health and ability permit. 

Intimate home care. 20 acres. Modern Manor House. 

Address Mrs. ELLEN C. DRESSER, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Halifax. 


The Ely School 


For Girls. One hour from New York City. College en- 
trance certificate. Household Arts. Music and General 
courses. Sleeping porches if desired. Horseback riding, 
outdoor life. A separate school for girls under 15. 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. For vocational and 
professional training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Ecunomics, Industrial Arts. Two and four-year 
courses. Special students. 


NEW YORK, Troy. 

For Girls. Dormitory and 
The Scudder School School on Riverside Park 
overlooking the Hudson. Regents’ College Preparatory. A 
one year Home Economics Finishing Course with Diploma. 
Secretaria! Training Course for Private, Publicity and Ex- 

ecutive Secretaries. MYRON T. SCUDDER, President. 

NEW YORK, 347 West 72nd St. at Riverside Drive. 
Vassar Preparatory School. Certifi- 
Putnam Hall cate privilege for all leading col- 
leges. Special two year course for High School graduates. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback 
riding. Sleeping porches. Separate house for younger 
children. Address ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 805. Prin. 


The Deverell School 


9 Rue de Chaillot, Paris (Adjoining American Embassy). 
A French school for girls. Resident and day pupils. Pari- 
sian French teachers. During the war, 
MIss FRANCES E. DEVERELL, Principal. 
NEw York, New York City, 57 East 74th Street. 


The Knox School 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for 
Girls. 40 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Principal. 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 5. 
Suburban School for 


. s 
Miss C. E. Mason's Girls. Only 40 minutes 
from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower 
School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, including voca- 
tional. Certificate admits to leading colleges. For circular 
address Miss C. E. MASON, LL. M. 
N.Y.," The Castle," Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 700. 


23 miles from 
Col- 














On-the-Hudson. “The School Beauti- 
Glen Eden ful” for Girls. Academic and collegiate 
courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Rid- 
ing, Sports. Social Training emphasized. No examinations. 
Sight-seeing in New York City. Outdoor life a specialty. 
Limited enrollment restricted to well-bred girls. Address 
N.Y.,Poughkeepsie.DR.FREDERIC M ARTIN TOWNSEND, Dir. 


For Girls. 103d year. 
On the hills, 400 feet 
Four new fireproof buildings, gift of 
Prep., General and Special Courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalogue. 
Miss ELIza KELLAS, Ph. B., Prin. 


Emma Willard Schoo 


above the city. 
Mrs. Pussell Sage. 
Certificate privileges. 
Science. 

NEW YORK, Troy. 


The Colonial School Zo, Gi" , Finishing, High 


courses for Seminary and High School graduates. Art, Ex- 
pression, Music, Domestic Science. Out-of-door Study Hall 
and Gymnasium. Swimming aad all outdoor sports. 
Miss _ JESSIE TRUMAN, Assoc. Prin. 
Dis. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 Eighteenth St. 


A School for Girls. Established 
Gunston Hall 1892. Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Two years’ Post-graduate and College work. 
Music, Art and Expression. Domestic Science. Building 
specially planned for the school. Required athletics. 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1936 Florida Ave. 


Fairmont 

A Home School for Girls. Regular and Special courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression, Languages. References exchanged. Lit- 
erature on request. Outdoor sports. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase Seminary }icpeol for sits in 
beautiful suburb. 


Preparatory and finishing courses. 
Strong departments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Campus of eleven acres and provision for all outdoor 
sports. Artesian water. Catalogue on request. 

D.C., Washington. MR. and Mrs.S8S. N. BARKER, Prins. 


Formerly The Woman's College. 
Hood College Standard A.B.& B.S. courses. Also 


Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited 
course in Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory with certificate 
relations. New buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our 
own garden and dairy. Terms, $350. Preparatory, $300. 

MARYLAND, Frederick. JOSEPH H. APPLE, Pd. D., Pres. 


Maryland College $iiumore “suburbs” Ney 


fireproof buildings. Large campus. Domestic Science and 
Arts. Full musical equipment; pipe organ. For High School 
graduates, 2 and 3 year courses. Degrees are conferred. 
Non-sectarian. CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D. D., 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. President. 
. ’ Do you wish our assistance in 
Girls’ Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advert: in the 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupil and any 
information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


Belmont Heights. School for Girls 
Ward-Belmont and Young Women. Half-million- 


dollar equipment. Strong faculty of men and women—1 for 
every 10 students. Unusual educational advantages. 
Enjoyable life in the “heart of the South.” Opened 
Sept. 21. For Catalog and View Book address 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. JENNIE T. MASSON, Registrar. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 
An accredited college preparatory school for girls. Also, 
of the pest type of finishing school for those not entering 
college. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Athletics. Campus 
of Milwaukee-Downer College. Ask for Catalog I. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. Macy D. RODMAN, Dean. 


Frances Shimer School 49", Gits fnd Young 


Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Elocution, Home 
Economics, Secretariat and Teachers Course. Certificate 
privieees. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 64th year. Separate 

uilding for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILLINOIS, Mt.Carroll, Box 606. REV.WM. P.McCKEE, Dean. 


: : For Young Women an 
Monticello Seminary Girls. oth year a 
mid-Sept. Rated a Junior College of Class “A” by Univ. 
of Ill. aap. courses, Domestic Science, Music, Art, Cer- 
tificate privileges. Fine buildings. Gym., tennis courts, 
archery, basketball, hockey. Limited enrollment. 

ILLINOIS, Godfrey. Miss MARTINA C. ERICKSON, Prin. 


Illinois Woman's College #,ct*nair? Gor: 


lege—Full Col- 
lege and Preparatory Courses. Special advautages in 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Students from 
26 states. 2nd semester opens Feb. Ist, 1916. Write for 
catalogue. Address WOMAN'S COLLEGE, E. 


ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. 


For Girls. On shores of Lake Michigan, 
Ferry Hal 25 miles from Chicago. High scholastic 
standards. Certificate privileges. College preparatory, 
Junior college and special courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Address 
MARION COATS, M. A., Principal. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


. For Women. The Welles- 
Lindenwood College ley of the West. Health- 
fullocation. 34-acre campus. 





Modern dormitories. Two 
direct railroad lines. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Homelike 
Christian atmosphere. All special departments. $200, 
improvements in 2 years. Dr. J. L. ROEMER, 
MIssourI, St. Charles, Box 100. President. 








° : , For Girls. 
Miss Sayward's School Peisdepn ot 
lege preparatory and special courses. Certificate to lead- 
ing colleges. Music, Domestic Science. Physical train- 
ing, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops 
character, mind and body. 
PENN., Overbrook. Miss 8S. JANET SAYWARD, Prin. 


The Mary Lyon School aie oer as 


from Phila. College LI rine dl and General Courses. 
Domestic Science. Certificate privileges. Open-air class- 
rooms. Seven Gables, an allied school for girls 6 to 14, 
Basketball, tennis, bowling, riding. H.M. Crist, A.B., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. Principal. 


. A select school for girls, 
Bishopthorpe Manor Individual attention. 
College Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Two years’ 
advanced course for High School graduates. Music, Art 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Expression, Arts an 
Crafts. Physical Culture and outdoor life. Address 

Pa.,South Bethlehem,Box 237. CLAUDE N.WYANT,Prin. 


Darlington Seminary Page) College Pre: 


Courses, including Art, Music, Domestic Science and Ex- 
pression. Advancement by subject. Ideal location in his- 
toric section. Athletics: 60-acre campus. Catalog and 
views. CHRISTINE FAAS BYE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600. 


* ® HIGHLAN! . 
Miss Cowles’ School (#3452 iu) For 
COWLES, A.B., Head of School. Prepares for all colleges, 
Certificate privileges. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, remem | Porch. Resident 
Physical Director. Catalogue. 'HE SECRETARY. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
ForGirls. 


The Birmingham School, Inc. An excellent 
school offering either Academic or College Preparatory 
Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the moun- 
tains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical 
training. For catalogue address A. R. GRIER, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. 


School for Girls. College Preparatory, 

Penn Hal Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May 
each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without 
interruption. New oa and swimming pool. Rates, 
$500. Catalog and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin. 


Beechwood School (Inc.) (nex? RE 


paratory; College Departments; Conservatory of Music; 
Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming pool. 
M. H. REASER, Ph. D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 106. 


Walnut Lane School for Gits 12 beautiful, 


City and country advantages. General,College preparatory 
and special courses for High School Graduates. Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Sewing, Gymnasium. 
All outdoor sports. MuissS. EDNA JOHNSON, A. B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


. For Girls and Young Wo- 

Southern Seminary 7 eh ek 

mous Vallcy of Va. Rare health record. Home life. College 

Preparatory with certificate privilege. Finishing, Music, 

Art, Domestic Science, Business, etc. Recommended by 

Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $295. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 917. 








Virginia Intermont College f0u.c Winn! 
32nd year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Musica specialty. Largecampus. Bracing Cli- 
mate. Altitude 1900 feet. Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. 

VA., Bristol, Box 124. | H. G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., Pres. 


Sweet Briar College Forme AR 


gree. Strong Music and Art Depts. The Academy offers 
reparatory and general courses. odern equipment. 
000 acres in Piedmont Section. Main Line Southern 

Railroad. For Catalog and views apply to the 


VIRGINIA, Sweet Briar, Box 106. SECRETARY. _ 
Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 54th 


year. $250 to $350. Social Training. Two-year Courses. 
Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestie Science, Tennis, Basketbail, Gymnasium. 
Students from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va.,Petersburg,206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIs,A.M. 





Virginia College 
For Women. In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health 
and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior Col- 
lege courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
For catalogue apply to THE PRESIDENT. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art, 
Expression and Business Courses. Certificate privileges. 
Ten-acre campus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moder- 
ate.Catalog and views. MRSs.ELIZABETH MAY WILLIS,B.P., 

VIRGINIA, Chatham, Box 9. Prin. 


. r higher culture of 
Fort Loudoun Seminary Fore eisen. De- 
lightful location in beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary 
and Business Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Languages. Gymnasium and outdoor exercises. Opened 
Sept. 15th. Terms $350. For catalogue address 
VA., Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R. GLASS, Pres. 


Hollins College 1842. College Course (4 years); 
College Preparatory (2 years); Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, etc. On estate of 700 acres in Valley of V irginia, 
7 miles north of Roanoke. Brick buildings equipped for 4 
officers and teachers and 250 students. Catalogue. 
VIRGINIA, Hollins,Box 305. Miss MATTY L.CockE, Pres. 


. 1 for 
Leache Wood Seminary limited a of 


girls, one hour frorm Old Point Comfort. College prepa. 
tion, special courses, native French teacher, Music. ; 
mate permits out-of-door aveey all winter. Cottage 2! 
beach for week-ends. Terms $325. ici 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk. Miss AGNES D. WEST, Principal. 


- 4% Do you wish our assistance in the 
Girls’ Schools choice of a school? If you do nos 
find one suited to your requirements advert in Le 
magazine write to us. Give location, approximate yee d 
you are willing to spend, age of prospective pupi - rs 
ee ‘ou see fit. COSMOPOLITAN KpucaTior 

New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 





For Young Women. Founded 
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We Specialize in 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
COMPLETE COURSE IN 214 YEARS 


earn by. the thorough, approved _ scientific 
am which our 12 years of specializing on one 
subject— Electricity —enabl es us to give you. 
No entrance examination. The course is com- 
plete, thorough and practical. All unnecessary 
theory and cultural studies eliminated. En- 


dorsed oy. leading engineers. 


Practical Engineers with many years of teaching 
experience give individual instruction and assist- 
ance. Most modern equipment, airy, well-lighted 
class-rooms in _fire-pr building make study 
conditions ideal. p 
Students we train are always in big demand. 
Many start earning $1500.00 a year or more on 
completion of course. 

12th School Year now open 
Write for free illustrated catalog and full par- 
ticulars. 
Mention previous schooling, age and experience. 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee 
287 Stroh Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


Learn a Paying Profession [5\ 


that insures you a good income and position for life. 
For twenty-two years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 


Our graduates earn $20 to $50 a week. We 
assist them to secure these positions. Learn 
how you can become successful. Terms easy—living 
inexpensive. Write for catalogue—NOW 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
948 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois. 


4 SCHOOL 
1517 WA42S! SE” NEW York crv 
LEARN IN 3 MONTHS TO EARN $1300 10 $4000 A YEAR 


Our valuable book ‘‘A’’ tells how. It's Free—write for it. 
Anyone from 16 to 60 years old can easily learn Mechanical 
Dentistry. The Demand is like a gold mine, Unexplored. 
We are constantly called upon to fill good salaried positions. 
Why not qualify for one? No book study. All practical work. 
We guarantee that you can earn before completion of the 
Course. Tuition payable in instalments. 


The Original School of Mechanical Dentistry 
20 years older than all others. 
Licensed by the Regents of the State of New York. 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineering. Condensed Course—Complete 
in One Year. SOund, scientific, practical—without frills. 
For young men of energy and character. 24th year opened 
September 27th. Write for new catalogue. 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 55 Takoma Ave. 


. ° . Before deciding where 
Valparaiso University to attend school send 
for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough Instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address 

ENRY B. BROWN, Pres.; OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso. 


cr ne ne 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $165 covers tuition, board and fur- 
nished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same 
~. No entrance examination. 
NDIANA, Angola, 20 C- Street. 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thou- 
sand dollar college and hospital in process of erection. 
Opened Sept. 18th. Write for catalog. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St. 


Normal Training Schools 


Pennsylvania State Normal School 


Completely equipped, offers a practical education at 

my Soa. Young men and women qualify for good-salaried 
Positions. Also Conservatory of Music and School of 

i _ JAMES E. AMENT, PH.D., LL.D., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Indiana. 


The Technical Normal School 6¢ea3: 


pad two-year courses in Domestic Science, Domestic Art, 
Ed ic School Music, Drawing and Applied Art, Physical 
Big cation. Dormitories. Graduates assisted to positions. 
Treeks Summer session begins July 10th. Address 
—*LLINOIs, Chicago, 3207 Michigan Blvd. REGISTRAR. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusivel 
’ y_to equipping young men and wo- 
ecg 4 feach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, Phys- 
cement ning, Manual Training, Industrial Arts and Pen- 
7 >. One and two-year courses. 26th year we have 
~ Dlacing graduates in paying positions: “Dormitories. 
Fon Ing faculty, beautiful location, adequate equipment. 
catalog and full information, address 
Mic + THE SECRETARY. 
HIGAN, Detroit, 3022 West Grand Boulevard. 























Universities, Professional, and Trade Schools 


|| Learn Electricity ! 





Business Schools 
Eastman School of Business years the lead- 
er. Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice. Accounting. Banking. Civil Service. Secretarial and 


Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 
successful men. Open all year.Enater any week-day.Catalog. 
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fosition Guaranteed 


with the Davey organization ¢ | 

after completion of two-year 

course. Good men make large | 

annual incomes_in this ‘un-| 

crowded field. Work is fasci- 

nating, healthful, broadening ; affords 

opportunity to travel and to meet the 

finest class of people. Ideal method 

of learning, combining practical ex- 

perience with scientific study. Every 
are needed by the States and the 
National Government. Students 
who have attended high 

cally sound and of good 

character. Tuition mod- 

erate, including first 

fruit growing. Write 

promptly for particulare. 

Address the Secretary. 


‘“Pll Pay you $125. to 
$300. Per Month!’’ 


That’s what many superintendents and managers 
have said toOUR GRADUATES. That’s what one 
will say to YOU. It’s not out of the ordinary. In 
fact it is just what can happen if you become 
= a COYNE trained man. It means success for you 
= for life. Any man between the ages of 15 and 50 
= who has ambition, no matter how little education, 
can learn this big paying trade in our schools in a 
= short time and at small expense. 


COYNE 


NATIONAL 
TRADE SCHOOLS 


Largest and best equipped trades school in America 





city, park, orchard, and private 
\ estate needs an expert tree sur- 
Nj geon. Also many tree surgeons 
school preferred; age 20 
to 30; height at least 5 feet, 
6 inches; must be physi- 
year's board. We pay 
salary second year. 
Special attention to 





“ For 17 years we have sent hundreds of men out 

ew 9 annually as skilled mechanics to help supply the 
ree noe” — increasing demand. Let us train you for 

Box 411, Keat,0. = one of these big jobs. Our Employment Bureau 


places graduates into big paying positions free of 
charge. 


|Trained Men Wanted 


Electricity — Drafting 


Plumbing—Bricklaying 
Motion Picture Operating 


Never before 
was there such 
a tremendous 
demand for 
trained men 
in these pro- & 
fessions. Won- 
derful oppor- 
tunities are 
offered. The 
salaries are big. 
In Chicago, the 
Geantent indus- 
trial city in 
_ Our Own Building the world. the 
= union scale for these trades is $6.00 a day. 
= Come to this city of opportunities and train for 
one of these big itions. 
= We teach you all these big paying trades ander 
actual working conditions in our $93,000 completely 
equipped shops. Remember, please, that this is 
not a correspondence school. We use no ks. You 
receive PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION from ex- 
perts. They stand beside you—coach you—help 
you—explain everything. You do the same work 
while learning. that you will do when you graduate! 
Each student is in a c by himself. ou can 
enter any time and receive your instruction in 
either the day or evening. Remember, no previous 
= knowledge is necessary. 


You’re Bound to Succeed | 


No matter which course you take you are thor- 
oughly instructed in Drafting, Estimating, Plan 
= Reading and Contracting. ou can handle the 
= biggest jobs or go into business for yourself. You 
could not acquire this knowledge in years through 
= the “picking-it-up”’ process. ow, do you under- 
= stand why Coyne men are in such demand? Do 
= you realize why they hold such big positions and 
= draw such fat pay envelopes? 

= As soon as you complete your course our Employ- 
= ment Bureau will help you to secure one of these 
= big positions. We now have calls for more Coyne 
= men than we can supply. 


Special Low Rates 








HOTOGRAPHY 


IN ALL IT’S BRANCHES 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING , 


Anyone can learn—men or 
women. No experience nec- 
essary. Photographers earn 
$25to $50 weekly. Camera 
Men earn $40 to $100 week- 
ly. Actual work only. No 
book study. 3 to 6 months course; 
day and night classes; easy terms; 
earn while learning ; we assist you to 
positions. Catalog C sent on request. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 22 West 23d St., New York 


Founded and directed by E. Brunel, operating 18 modern studios 






The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


(Techno-vocational) 
Gives you a complete training’ by actual practice. You 
get the knack of “HOW” together with the theory of 
“WHY” and the best business methods used in the World 
of Electrical Activity. 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and premier 


school of the “Learn by Doin method. When you have 
completed this Course you shall be fully qualified to handle 
ALL branches of Electrical industry. 

The equipment of this School is unequalled and up-to-the- 
minute. No preparation needed to become a “‘learner’’ in 
this schoo]. You can start to learn on any day of any 
week throughout the whole year. 

Visitors heartily welcomed. Send for catalogue. 


38 West 17th St. New York City 
N. Y. ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


= In order to meet the present demand for trained 
= men we are now Offering a special low rate to stu- 
= dents. The cost is so small it will surprise you. 
= And so all may take advantage of this low cost we 
= have arranged exceedingly liberal terms — small, 
= omy. monthly payments. We even furnish you 
= with your tools free! 

If you are really ambitious to grasp this big op- 
= portunity our Employment Bureau will help you 
secure a position, if necessary, so you can earn a 
large part of your expenses while learning. 


FREE BOOK iu 


COUPON 

= Send today for our beautiful 

= illustrated book of trades de- qi Kl i Wa 

— scribing the wonderfuloppor- & FREE BOOK 
= tunities for trained men. SS 
Read how you can train for & Bennett W. Cooke 


a big positioninan extremely § Director 
short time at low cost and Bz Coyne National 


For nearly 60 


NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C. GAINES. 





For Business 


Prominent Business Men 
Endorse Peirce School 


—based on the efficiency and success of 
its graduates. Each Peirce School 
student receives a broad, general edu- 
cation and a thorough knowledge of 
business methods. Commercial and 
secretarial courses. Enroll at any time. 
Hoth sexes. New seven-story building— 






easy terms. Be sure to Trade Schools 

= state what trade you are & Dept. 1048, Chicago: 

= interested in! Please send me, FREE, 
& your complete Trade 

DIRECTOR B Manual describing the 


S COYNE NATIONAL gv: eect 
= TRADE SCHOOLS —Electricity —Plumbing 


BENNETT W. COOKE 


one of the most completely equipped in Dept. 1048 ties Winter Ceamlen 

Ainerica. Address Secretary. 39-57 E. Illinois St 

PINE ST., west of Broad, Chicago, il. eS OMNES ao io 20 suc deee shes 
Pailade!phia, Pa. 
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Cosmopolitan for November, 1916 


Victrolé 
The chosen instrument 
of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest music is the 
instrument you want in your home! The Victrola is 
supreme. Its supremacy is founded on a basis of great 
things actually accomplished. It is in millions of 
homes the world over because it takes into these homes all 

- thatis best in every branch of music and entertainment. 





The artists who make records exclusively for the 
Victor are the greatest artists in the world. The 
Victrola tone is the true and faithful tone of the 
singer’s voice and the master’s instrument. It is for 
this reason that the Victrola is the chosen instrument 
of practically every artist famous in the world of 
opera, instrumental music, sacred music, band music, 
dance music, vaudeville and entertainment. 


Go today to a Victor dealer’s and listen to this 
instrument for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba 
or Elman or Harry Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the 
Victrola. 








Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records 

can be safely and satisfactorily played only 

with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 

Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 

be safely played on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month 


To insure Victor Quality, always look for the 
famous trademark, “‘His Master’s Voice.” It 
is on every Victrola and every Victor Record. 
It is the identifying label on all genuine 
Victrolas and Victor Records. 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 
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Time Makes 


By Herbert Kaufman 





Methods change with minds—views with news. 








tive—there is no precise information. 





. of fundaments reveals another transformation. 


" While a million intelligences continue to wonder at the phenomena of 
nature, and ponder over the latent forces in themselves and their surroundings, 
it 1s self-apparent that errors. will be detected in the soundest theories and 





improvements made in all existing methods. 





conditions shift, opinions must be adjusted accordingly. 





slants on old problems. 





valor which scorns pretense. 


It is not treason to renounce a mistaken cause, but a mistake to serve an 


undeserving one. 
Advancement demands revision and_ reversion. 
makes turncoats of us all. 
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Turncoats of Us Al 


IME is a custom tailor, incessantiy altering the lines of reason. 


Yesterday’s ideas do not fit to-day’s ideals. The last word on 
any matter or means is never the final declaration. Knowledge is compara- 


An original thought 1s only one more mental polyps added to a cease- 
lessly growing reef of comprehension. Fact piles upon fact. Every analysis 
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We know nothing to be a certainty. Therefore, precedents are precari- 











ous. No sincere man 1s bound by past performances or utterances. 





Despite the calcu- 

lations of geographers, the world 1s steadily growing bigger, horizons are 

moving back—there’s much more room for thought than used to be. 
Beliefs once tenable are discredited by progress. We constantly get new 


As broad-gaged men acquire wisdom, they reconsider their hasty, inju- 
dicious, obsolete, and superficial notions. It 1s pig-headed to persist in a 
partisanship which no longer enlists conviction. Do not criticize those cour- 
ageous enough to avow a frank change of heart, but rather applaud the moral 


Time inevitably 
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By Edgar 


Author of “Spoon 


I 


UT you must act. And therein lies the way 
Of freedom from the Furies. You must burn 
The substance of your being. If you stay 
The impetus of life, you will not learn 
The simples of salvation. Go pluck off 
A serpent from Alecto’s head and laugh, 
Exhilarate with its poison. If you scoff, 
You will perceive. You cannot love the staff 
You have not scorned. You cannot weigh the act 
You have not lived, the fear you did not prove. 
Your soul was made to focus and extract 
Through action every hatred, every love. 
Pour out yourself if you would know release 
From what the Furies do to wreck your peace. 


II 


Ambition that eludes, love never found, 
High hopes that tempt, or goodness still pursued 
Have their own Furies. For this mortal ground 
Breeds serpents from the blood of fortitude 
And action, as it does from listless fear. 
You have aspired and fallen; curse the past 
Till madness come. Be quiet, hide or sear 
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LUTIUCS 


Lee Masters 


River Anthology ” 
Orawing by S-D. Skidmore 


The memory of the dream—no less at last 

The Sisters shall arrive. How do they come? 
Your life grows ‘round a moral governance, 

And you have served it. You are stricken dumb 
To see it crumble, spite. of vigilance. 

Now, when you cannot think, rebuild, repair, 

The Sisters come and wheel your cripple's chair. 


Ill 


You were a fennel stalk that laughed and grew 
With laughter till the life in you could use 

The cells no further. Then the cold winds blew. 
And you fell whispering of the April dews. 


Grown fair or foul, the rhythmic force was spen-. 


The summer passed, your little part achieved, 
Repulsions balanced, though you might lament 
So much neglected or too much believed. 
You were a dry weed when a Great Hand seized 
And bore you as a carrier of fire. 
The garden you had grown in had not pleased. 
as this the fruitage of your rapt desire? 
You lit a heap of leaves where children came. 


The Furies, meditating, watched the flame. 
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Sey 


DRAWN BY JOHN ALONZO WIL 


“Oh, Gyp., I love you—I love you—don't send me away—let me be with you! I am your 
dog—your slave! Oh, Gyp. I love you!” 


(Beyond) 
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T the door of St. George’s registry office, 

Charles Clare Winton strolled forward 

in the wake of the taxi-cab that was 

bearing his daughter away with “the 
fiddler fellow” she had married. His sense of decorum 
lorbade his walking with nurse Betty, the only other 
Witness of the wedding. A stout woman in a _ highly 
emotional condition would have been an incongruous com- 
panion to his slim, upright figure, moving with just that 
unexaggerated swing and balance becoming to a lancer, 
even if he has been on the retired list for sixteen years. 
Poor Betty! He thought of her with irritated sympathy 
—she need not have given way to tears on the door-step. 
She might well feel lost now Gyp was gone, but not so lost 
is himself. His pale-gloved hand—the one real hand he 
had, for his right hand had been amputated at the wrist— 
twisted vexedly at the small grizzling mustache lifting itself 
from the corners of his firm lips. On this gray February 
day he wore no overcoat; faithful to the absolute, 
almost shamefaced quietness of that wedding, he had not 
even donned black coat and silk hat, but wore a blue svit 
and a hard black felt. The instinct of a soldier and hunt- 
Ing man to exhibit no sign whatever of emotion did not 
desert him this dark day of his life; but his gray-hazel eyes 
kept contracting, staring fiercely, contracting again; and, 
at moments, as if overpowered by some deep feeling; they 
darkened 2nd seemed to draw back in his head. His face 
Was Narrow and weathered and thin-cheeked, with a clean- 


Illustrated by 


John Alonzo Williams 
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Beyond 


A Drama of Heart’s Counseling 


By John Galsworthy 


ya 


He said, in a voice that seemed to him to tremble, “Well, Gyp?” 
“Thank you for my toys; I like them” 


cut jaw, small ears, hair darker than the mustache, but 
touched at the side wings with gray—the face of a man of 
action, self-reliant, resourceful. And his bearing was that 
of one who has always been a bit of a dandy and paid at- 
tention to “form,” yet been conscious sometimes that there 
were things beyond—a man, who, preserving all the pre- 
cision of a type, yet had in him a streak of something 
that was not typical, Such often have tragedy in their 
pasts. ; 

Making his way toward the park, he turned into Mount 
Street. There was the house still, though the street. had 
been very different then—the house he had passed, up and 





-down, up and down in the fog, like a ghost, that November 


afternoon, like a cast-out dog, in such awful, unutterable 
agony of mind, twenty-three years ago, when Gyp was 
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born. And then to be iold at the door—he, with no right 
to enter, he, loving as he believed man never loved woman 
—to be told at the door that she was dead—dead in bearing 
what he and she alone knew was their child! Up and down 
in the fog, hour after hour, knowing her time was upon her; 
and at last to be told that! Of all fates that befall man, 
surely the most awful is to love too much. 

Queer that his route should take him past the very house 
to-day, after this new bereavement! Accursed luck— 
that gout which had sent him to Wiesbaden last September! 
Accursed luck that Gyp had ever set eyes on this fellow 
Fiorsen, with his fatal fiddle! Certainly not since Gyp 
had come to live with him, fifteen years ago, had he felt 
so forlorn and fit for nothing. To-morrow he would get 
back to Mildenham and see what hard riding would do. 
Without Gyp—to be without Gyp! A fiddler! A chap 
who had never been on a horse in his life! And with his 
crutch-handled cane he switched viciously at the air, as 
though carving a man in two. 

His club, near Hyde Park Corner, had never seemed 
to him so desolate. From sheer force of habit he went into 
the card-room. . The afternoon had so darkened that elec- 
tric light already burned, and there were the usual dozen of 
players seated among the shaded gleams falling decorously 
on dark-wood tables, on the backs of chairs, on cards and 
tumblers, the little gilded coffee-cups, the polished nails of 

fingers holding cigars. A crony challenged him to piquet. 
' He sat down, listless. That three-legged whist—bridge 
had always offended his fastidiousness—a mangled short 
cut of agame! Poker had something blatant in it. Piquet, 
though out of fashion, remained for him the only game worth 





playing—the only game which still had style. He held- 


good cards, and rose the winner of five pounds that he 
would willingly have paid to escape the boredom of the 
bout. Where would they be by now? Past Newbury; 
Gyp sitting opposite that Swedish fellow with his greenish 
wildcat’s eyes. Something furtive, and so foreign, about 
him! A mess—if he were any judge of horse or man! 
Thank God he had tied Gyp’s money up—every 
farthing! And an emotion that was almost jealousy 
swept him at thought of the fellow’s arms round his soft- 
haired, dark-eyed daughter—that pretty, willowy creature, 
so like in face and limb to her whom he had loved so des- 
perately. 

Eyes followed him when he left the card-room, for he was 
one who inspired in other men a kind of admiration—none 
could say exactly why. Many quite as noted for general 
good-sportsmanship attracted no such attention. Was it 
“style,” or was it the streak of something not quite typical 
—the brand left on him by the past? 

Abandoning the club, he walked slowly along the rail- 
ings of Piccadilly toward home, that house in Bury Street, 
St. James’s, which had been his London abode since he was 
quite young—one of the few in the street that had been 
left untouched by the general passion for pulling-down 
and building-up which had spoiled half London in his 
opinion. 

A man, more silent than anything on earth, with the 
soft, quick, dark eyes of a woodcock and a long, greenish 
knitted waistcoat, black cutaway, and tight trousers 
strapped over his boots, opened the door. 

“T shan’t go out again, Markey. Mrs. Markey must 
give me some dinner. Anything’ll do.” a 

Markey signaled that he had heard, and those brown 
eyes under eyebrows meeting and forming one long, dark 
line took his master in from head to heel. He had already 
nodded last night, when his wife had said the gov’nor would 
take it hard. Retiring to the back premises, he jerked his 
head toward the street and made a motion upward with his 
hand, by which Mrs. Markey, an astute woman, under- 
stood that she had to go out and shop because the gov’nor 
was dining in. When she had gone, Markey sat down 
opposite Betty, Gyp’s old nurse. The stout woman was 
still crying in a quiet way. It gave him the fair hump, 





for he felt inclined to howl like a dog himself. After watch- 
ing her broad, rosy, tearful face in silence for some min- 
utes, he shook his head, and, with a gulp and a tremor of 
her comfortable body, Betty desisted. One paid attention 
to Markey. 

Winton went first into his daughter’s bedroom, and 
gazed at its emptied silken order, its deserted silver mirror, 
twisting viciously at his little mustache. Then, in his 
sanctum, he-sat down before the fire without turning up 
the light. Anyone looking in would have thought he was 
asleep; but the drowsy influence of that deep chair and 
cozy fire had drawn him back into the long-ago. What un- 
happy chance had made him pass her house to-day? 


Some say there is no such thing as an affinity, no case— 
of a man, at least—made bankrupt of passion by a single 
love. In theory, it may be so; in fact, there are such men 
—neck-or-nothing men, quiet and self-contained, the last 
to expect that nature will play them such a trick, the last 
to desire such surrender of themselves, the last to know 
when their fate is on them. Who could have seemed to 
himself, and, indeed, to others,.less likely than Charles 
Clare Winton to fall over head and ears in love when he 
stepped into the Belvoir Hunt ballroom at Grantham that 
December evening, twenty-four years ago? A keen sol- 
dier, a dandy, a first-rate man to hounds, already almost a 
proverb in his regiment for coolness and for a sort of 
courteous disregard of women as among the minor things of 
life—he had stood there by the door, in no hurry to dance, 
taking survey with an air that just did not give an impres- 
sion of “‘side,” because it was not at all put on. And— 
behold!—she had walked past him, and his world was 
changed forever. Was it an illusion of light that made 
her whole spirit seem to shine through a half-startled 
glance? Or a little 
trick of gait, a sway- 
ing, seductive bal- 
ance of body; was A - 
it the way her hair : wee 
waved back, or a = Ae 
subtle scent, as of 
a flower? What 
was it? The wife 
of a squire of those 
parts, with a house 
in London. Her 
name? It doesn’t 
matter — she has 
been long enough 
dead. There was 
no excuse—not an 
ill-treated woman; 
an ordinary, hum- 
drum marriage of 
three years’ stand- 
ing; no children. 
An amiable good 
fellow of a_hus- 
band, fifteen years 
older than herself, 
inclined already to 
be an invalid. No 
excuse! Yet, in one 
month from that 
night, Winton and 
she were lovers. 
A thing so utterly 
beyond “good 
form’ and his sense 
of what was honor- 
able and becoming 
in an officer and gentleman 
that it was simply never a question 
of weighing pro and con, the cons 








































. had it so completely. And yet, from that first evening, he was 
of hers, she his. For each of them, the one thought was how 
on to be with the other. If so, why did they not at least go 
off together? Not for want of his beseeching. And no 
id doubt, if she had survived Gyp’s birth, they would have 
vr, gone. But to face the prospect of ruining two men, as it 
Lis looked to her, had till then been too much for that soft- 
ip hearted creature. Death stilled her struggle before it was 
as decided. There are women in whom utter devotion can 
id still go hand in hand with a doubting soul. Such are 
n- generally the most fascinating; for the power of hard and 
prompt decision robs women of mystery, of the subtle 
atmosphere of change and chance. Though she had but 
i one part in four of foreign blood, she was not at all Eng- 
le lish. But Winton was English to his back-bone, English 
n in his sense of form, and in that curious streak of whole- 
st hearted desperation that will break form to smithereens 
st in one department and leave it untouched in every other 
Ww of its owner’s life. In England, there is well known to be 
10 a greater percentage of ‘“‘cranks” than can be found in 
Es any other land. To have called Winton a crank would 
e never have occurred to anyone—his hair was always per- 
it fectly parted; his boots glowed; he was hard and reticent, 
|- accepting and observing every canon of well-bred existence. 
a Yet, in that, his one infatuation, he was as lost to the world 
of and its opinion as the longest-haired lentil-eater of us all. 
of Though at any moment during that one year of their love 
e, he would have risked his life and sacrificed his 
:- career for a whole day in her company, he never, 
by word or look, compromised her. He had carried 
s his punctilious observance of her “honor” to a 
le point more bitter than death, consenting, even, to 
| her covering up the tracks of their child’s coming. 





Paying that gambler’s debt was by far the bravest 
deed of his life, and, even now, its 
memory festered. 

To this very room he had 
: come back after hearing she was 
i dead—this very room which he had 
5 refurnished to her taste, so that, 
even now, with its satinwood 
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chairs, little dainty Jacobean bureau, shaded old brass 
candelabra, divan, it still had an air exotic to bachelordom. 
There, on the table, had been a letter recalling him to his 
regiment, ordered on active service. If he had realized what 
he would go through before he had the chance of trying tolose 
his life out there, he would undoubtedly have taken that 
life, sitting in this very chair before the fire—the chair 
sacred.to her and memory. He had not the luck he wished 
for in that little war—men who don’t care whether they 
live or die seldom have. He secured nothing but distinc- 
tion. When it was over, he went on with a few more lines in 
his face, a few more wrinkles in his heart, soldiering, shoot- 
ing tigers, playing polo, riding to hounds harder than ever; 
giving nothing away to the world; winning steadily the 
































He felt a quiver go through her, 
would have given much to see 
What, even now, did 
she understand? Well, it must 
be gone through with, and he 
said, “What made you ask?” 


her face. 
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curious, uneasy admiration that men feel for those who 


combine reckless daring with an ice-cool manner. Since 
he was less of a talker even than most of his kind, 


and had never in his life talked of women, he did not gain 
the reputation of a woman-hater, though he so manifestly 
avoided them. After six years’ service in India and Egypt, 
he lost his right hand in a charge against dervishes, and 
had, perforce, to retire, with the rank of major, aged 
thirty-four. For a long time he had hated the very thought 
of the child—his child, in giving 
birth to whom the woman he 
loved had died. Then came a 
curious change of feeling; and 
for three years before his re- 
turn to England, he had been 
in the habit of sending home 
odds and ends picked up 
in the bazaars, to serve 
as toys. In return, he 
had received, twice 
annually at least, a letter 
from the man _ who 
thought himself Gyp’s 
father. These letters he 
read and answered. The 
squire was likable, had 
been fond of her; and 
though never once had 
it seemed possible to 
Winton to have 
acted otherwise than 

he did, he had all 
the time preserved 

a just and formal 
sense of the wrong 

he had done this 
man. He did 

not experience re- 
morse, but he had 
always an irksome 
feeling as of a debt 
unpaid, mitigated by knowledge thet 
no one had ever suspected, and dis- 
counted by memory of the awful 
torture he had endured to make sure 
against suspicion. 

When, plus distinction and minus 
his hand, he was at last back in 
England, the squire had come to see 
him. The poor man was failing fast 
from Bright’s disease. Winton en- 
tered again that house in Mount 
Street with an emotion to stifle which 
































required more courage than any 
cavalry charge. But one whose 


heart, as he would have put it, is 
‘‘in the right place” does not indulge 
the quaverings of his nerves, and he 
faced those rooms where he had last 
seen her, faced that lonely little 
dinner with her husband, without 
sign of feeling. He did not see 
little Ghita, or Gyp, as she had : 

nicknamed herself, for she was already in her bed; 
and it was a whole month before he brought himself 
to go there at an hour when he could see the child. 
The fact is, he was afraid. What would the sight of this 
little creature stir in him? When Betty, the nurse, brought 
her in to see the soldier gentleman with “the leather hand,”’ 
who had sent her those funny toys, she stood calmly star- 
ing with her large, deep-brown eyes. Being seven, her 
little brown-velvet frock barely reached the knees of her 
thin, brown-stockinged legs planted one just in front of 
the other, zs might be the legs of a small brown bird; the 






oval of her gravely wondering face was warm cream-color 
without red in it, except that of the lips, which were neither 
full nor thin, and had a little tuck, the tiniest possible dimple 
at one corner. Her hair of warm dark brown had been 
specially brushed and tied with a narrow red ribbon back 
from her forehead, which was broad and rather low, and 
this added to her gravity. Her eyebrows were thin and dark 
and perfectly arched; her little nose was perfectly straight; 
her little chin in perfect balance between round and point. 
She stood and stared till Winton smiled. Then the gravity 
of her face broke; her lips parted; her eyes seemed to fly 
a little. And Winton’s heart turned over within him— 
she was the very child of her that he had lost! And, 
twisting hard at his mustache, he said, in a voice that 
seemed to him to tremble, 

“Well, Gyp?” 

“Thank you for my toys; I like them.” 

He held out his hand, and she 
gravely put her small hand into it. A 
sense of solace, as if some one had 
slipped a finger in and smoothed his 
heart, came over Winton. Gently, so 
as not to startle her, he raised her hand 
a little, bent, and kissed it. It 
may have been from his instant 
recognition that here was one 
as sensitive as child could be, 
or the way many soldiers acquire 
from dealing with those simple, 
shrewd children—their men—or 
some deeper instinctive sense of 
ownership between them; what- 
ever it was, from that mo- 
ment Gyp conceived for 
him a rushing 


9 admiration, one 
A of those headlong 
¥ affections children 


will sometimes 
take for the most 
unlikely persons. 

He used to go there at an 
hour when-he-knew-the squire would 
be asleep, between two and five. 
After he had been with Gyp, walk- 
ing in the park, riding with her in 
the Row, or on wet days sitting in 
her lonely nursery, telling stories 
while stout Betty looked on half 
hypnotized, a rather queer and 
doubting look on her comfortable 
face—after such hours, he found it 
difficult to go to the squire’s study 
and sit opposite him, smoking. 
Those interviews reminded him too 
much of past days when he had kept 
such desperate check on himself—too 
much of the old inward chafing against 
the other man’s legal ownership—too 
much of the debt owing. But Winton 
was triple-proofed against betrayal 
of feeling. The squire welcomed him 
eagerly, saw nothing, felt nothing, 
was grateful for his goodness to the child. Well, well! He 
had died in the following spring, and Winton found that he 
had been made Gyp’s guardian and trustee. Since his wife's 
death, the squire had muddled his affairs; his estate was 
heavily mortgaged, but Winton accepted the position with 
an almost savage satisfaction, and, from that moment, 
schemed deeply to get Gyp all to himself. The Mount 
Street house was sold; the Lincolnshire place let. She and 
nurse Betty were installed at his own hunting-box, Mil- 
denham. In this effort to get her away from all the squires 
relations, he did not scruple to employ to the utmost the 
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power he undoubtedly had of making people feel him unap- 
proachable. He was never impolite to any of them; he 
simply froze them out. Having plenty of money himself, 
his motives could not be called in question. In one year, he 
had isolated her from all except stout Betty. He had no 
qualms, for Gyp was no more happy away from him than 
he from her. He had but one bad half-hour. It came when 
he had at last decided that she should be called by his name, 
if not legally at least by custom, around Mildenham. It 
was to Markey he had given the order that Gyp was to 
be little Miss Winton for the future. When he came in 
from hunting that day, Betty was waiting in his study. 
She stood in the center of the emptiest part of that rather 
dingy room, as far as possible away from any goods or 
chattel. How long she had been standing there, heaven 
only knew; but her round, rosy face was confused between 
awe and resolution, and she had made a sad mess of her 
white apron. Her blue eyes met Winton’s with a sort of 
desperation. 

“About what Markey told me, sir. 
wouldn’t have liked it, sir.” 

Touched on the raw by this reminder that before the 
world he had been nothing to the loved one, that before 
the world the squire, who had been nothing to her, had 
been everything, Winton said icily: 

“Indeed! You will be good enough to comply with my 
wish, all the same.” 

The stout woman’s face grew very red. 
breathless: 

‘Yes, sir; but I’ve seen what I’ve seen. I never said 
anything, but I’ve got eyes. If Miss Gyp’s to take your 
name, sir, then tongues’ll wag, and my dear, dead mis- 
tress——”’ 

But at the look on his face she stopped, with her mouth 
open. 

“You will be kind enough to keep your thoughts to your- 
self. If any word or deed of yours gives the slightest excuse 
for talk—you go! Understand me, you go, and you never 
see Gyp again! In the mean time, you will do what I ask. 
Gyp is my adopted daughter.” 

She had always been a little afraid of him, but .she had 
never seen that look in his eyes or heard him speak in that 
voice. And she bent her full moon of a face and went, with 
her apron crumpled as apron had never been, and tears in 
her eyes. And Winton, at the window, watching the 
darkness gather, the leaves flying by on a sou’westerly 
wind, drank to the dregs a cup of bitter triumph. 

He had never had the right to that dead, forever-loved 
mother of his child. He meant to have the child. 
If tongues must wag, let them! This was a defeat of 
all his previous precaution, a deep victory 

ofnatural instinct. And hiseyes narrowed 

and stared into the darkness. 


My old master 


She burst out, 


I] . 


IN spite of his victory over 
all human rivals in the heart 
of Gyp, Winton had a rival 
whose strength he fully realized 
perhaps for the first time now 
that she was gone, and he, 
before the fire, was brooding 
over her departure and the 
past. Not likely that one of 
his decisive type, whose life 
had so long been bound up with swords and horses, would 
grasp what music might mean to a little girl. Such ones, 
he knew, required to be taught scales and “In a Cottage 
hear a Wood,” with other melodies. He took care not to 
go within sound of them, so that he had no conception of 
the avidity with which Gyp had mopped up all, and more 
than all, her governess could teach her. He was blind to 
the rapture with which she listened to any stray music 
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that came its way to Mildenham—to carols in the Christ- 
mas dark, to certain hymns, and one special “‘ Nunc Dimit- 
tis” in the village church, attended with a hopeless regu- 
larity; to the horn of the hunter far out in the quivering, 
dripping coverts; even to Markey’s whistling, which was 
full and strangely sweet. 

He could share her love of dogs and horses, take an anx- 
ious interest in her way of catching bumblebees in the 
hollow of her hand and putting them to her small, delicate 
“ars to hear them buzz, sympathize with her continual 
ravages among the flower-beds in the old-fashioned garden, 
full of lilacs and laburnums in spring, pinks, roses, corn- 
flowers in summer, dahlias and sunflowers in autumn, 
and always a little neglected and overgrown, a little 
squeezed in, and elbowed by the more important sur- 
rounding paddocks. He could sympathize with her at- 
tempts to draw his attention to the song of birds; but it 
was simply not in him to understand how she loved and 
craved for music. She was a cloudy little creature, up and 
down in mood—rather like a brown lady spaniel that she 
had, now gay as a butterfly, now brooding as night. Any 
touch of harshness she took to heart fearfully. She was 
the strangest compound of pride and self-disparagement— 
the qualities seemed mixed in her so deeply that neither she 
nor anyone knew of which her cloudy fits were the result. 
Being so sensitive, she ‘‘fancied” things terribly. Things 
that others did to her and thought nothing of, often seemed 
to her conclusive evidence that she was not loved by any- 


He played. without accompaniment, a little tune 
that seemed to twitch the heart 





body, which was dreadfully 
unjust, because she wanted 
to love everyone — nearly. 
Then suddenly she would 
feel: “If they don’t love me, 
I don’t care. I don’t want 
anything of anybody!”’ Pres- 
ently, all would blow away, 
just like a cloud, and she 
would love and be gay until 
something fresh, perhaps not 
at all meant to hurt her, 
would again hurt her hor- 
ribly. In reality, the whole 
household loved and admired 
her. But she was one of those 
delicate-treading beings, born 
with a skin too few, who— 
and especially in childhood 
—sufier from themselves in 
a world born with a skin 
Loo many. 

To Winton’s extreme de- 
light, she took to riding as a j 
duck to water, and knew no 
fear on horseback. She had 
the best governess he could 
get her, the daughter of an 
admiral, and, therefore, in 
distressed circumstances; and, 
later on, a tutor for her 
music, who came twice a 
week al] the way from Lon- 
don—a sardonic man who 
cherished for her even more #@ § 
secret admiration than she § & 
for him. In fact, every man é 
fell in love with her, at least 
a little. Unlike most girls, 
she never had an epoch of 
awkward plainness, but grew 
like a flower, evenly, steadily. 
Winton often gazed at her 
with a sort of intoxication; 
the turn of her head, the 
way those perfectly shaped, 
wonderfully clear brown 
eyes would “fly,” the set of 
her straight, round neck, the 
very shaping of her limbs 
were all such poignant re- 
minders of what he had so 
loved. And yet, for all that 
likeness to her mother, there 
was a difference both in form 
and character. Gyp had, as it were, an extra touch of 
‘ breeding,”’ more chiseling in body, more fastidiousness in 
soul, a little more poise, a little more sheer grace; in mood, 
more variance; in mind, more clarity, and, mixed with her 
sweetness, a distinct spice of skepticism which her mother 
had Jacked. 

In modern times, there are no longer “‘toasts,”’ or she 
would have been one with both the hunts. Though del- 
icate in build, she was not frail, and, when her blood was 

p. would “go” all day, and come in so bone-tired that she 
drop onto the tiger skin before the fire rather than 
jace the stairs. Life at Mildenham was lonely, save for 
's hunting cronies, and they but few, for his spirit- 
dyism did not gladly suffer the average country 
sentieman, and his frigid courtesy frightened women. 

desides, as Betty had foreseen, tongues did wag—those 
n he countryside, avid of anything that might 
spice the tedium of dull lives and brains. And. oe no 
to Winton’s ears, né women visited 
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His most strange eyes suddenly swept down on hers. 


at Mildenham. Save for the friendly casual acquaintance- 
ships of churchyard, hunting-field, and local race-meetings. 
Gyp grew vp knowing hardly any of her own sex. This 
dearth developed her reserve, gave her a faint, uncons¢ ious 
contempt for men—creatures always at the beck and call 
of her smile, and so easily disquieted by a little frown— 
gave her, also, a secret yearning for companions of her own 
gender. Any girl or woman that she did chance to meet 
always took a fancy to her, because she was so nice to 
the m, which made the transitory nature of these friend 
ships tantalizing. She was incapable of jealousies or back- 
biting. Let men beware of such—there is coiled in their 
fiber a secret fascination! 

Gyp’s moral and spiritual growth was not the sort 
subject that Winton could pay much attention to. It was 
preeminently a matter one did not talk zbout. Outv vard 
forms, such zs going to church, should ke preserved; men- 
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and he made a movement as if to put his hand to his hat 


hers should be taught her by his own example as much as 
possible; beyond this, nature must look after things. His 
d much real wisdom. She was a quick and vora- 
ler, bad at remembering what she read; and though 
oon devoured all the books in Winton’s meager 
including Byron, Whyte-Melville, and Hum- 
Cosmos,” they had not left too much on her mind 
pts of her little governess to impart religion were 
irid of result, and the interest of the vicar, Gyp, 
instinctive spice of skepticism, soon put into the 
egory as the interest of all the other men she 
felt that he enjoyed calling her “‘my dear” 
ng her shoulder, and that this enjoyment was 

ward for his exertions. .* 
away in that little old dark manor-house, whose 
lone were up to date—three hours from London, 


and some thirty miles from The Wash, it must be confessed 


that her upbringing lacked 
modernity. About twice a 
year, Winton took her up to 
town to stay with his un- 
married sister Rosamund, in 
Curzon Street. Those weeks, 
if they did nothing else, in- 
creased her natural taste for 
charming clothes, fortified 
her teeth, and fostered her 
passion for music and the 
theater. But the two main 
nourishments of the modern 
girl—discussion and games 
shelacked utterly. Moreover, 
those years of her life from 
fifteen to nineteen were be- 
fore the social resurrection 
of 1906, and the world still 
crawled like a winter fly on 
a window-pane. Winton was 
a Tory, aunt Rosamund a 
Tory, everybody round her 
a Tory. The only spiritual 
development she underwent 
all those years of her girl- 
hood was through her head- 
long love for her father. 
After all, was there any 
other way in which she 
could really have developed? 
Only love makes fruitful the 
soul. The sense of form that 
both had in such high degree 
prevented much demonstra- 
tion, but to be with him, do 
things for him, to admire, 
and credit him with per- 
fection; and, since she could 
not exactly wear the same 
clothes or speak in the same 
clipped, quiet, decisive voice, 
to dislike the clothes and 
voices of other men—all this 
was precious to her beyond 
everything. If she inherited 
from him that fastidious 
sense of form, she also in- 
herited his capacity for put- 
ting all her eggs in one 
basket. And since her com 
pany alone gave him real 
happiness, the current of love 
flowed over her heart all the 
time. Though she never 
realized it, abundant love for somebody was as necessary 
to her as water running up the stems of flowers, abundant 
love from somebody as needful as sunshine on their petals. 
And Winton’s somewhat frequent little runs to town, to 
Newmarket, or where not, were always marked in her by a 
fall of the barometer, which recovered as his return grew 
near. 

One part of her education, at all events, was not 
lected—cultivation of an habitual sympathy with her poorer 
neighbors. Without concerning himself in the least with 
problems of sociology, Winton had, by nature, an open hand 
and heart for cottagers, and abominated interference with 
their lives. And so it came about that Gyp, who by nature 
also never set foot anywhere without invitation, was always 
hearing the words, “Step in, Miss Gyp; step in, and sit 

and a good many words besides from even 
the boldest and baddest characters. There is nothing like 
a soft and pretty face znd sympathetic listening for seduc- 
ing the hearts of ‘the people.” 
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ENRY CALVERLY, 3d had a few hours every 
week or two when Power seemed to flow through 
him, bound from a mysterious source to a vague 

' end. The rest of the time he wavered between 

listless reverie—he would walk the streets hour after hour, 
Jost in a maze of wandering dreams and discouragement. 

Outwardly, he was a rather attractive youth of eighteen, 
with straight hair (parted in the middle), pleasant gray eyes, 
a snub nose with freckles across the bridge—his complexion 
otherwise slightly impaired by a diet of sweets—and a 
moderately athletic build. He played football rather well, 
baseball and tennis indifferently. He was given to scribbling 
poems, stories, plays, few of which got finished however. 
He had a pretty good singing voice, to which some attention 
had been paid by his mother. At the moment, despite his 
youth, he was singing bass in the quartet of the Second 
Presbyterian Church across the tracks, for the wage, paid 
none too regularly, of .we dollars a Sunday. To this small 
job he was faithfu'. me liked to stand up before the 
congregation, inflate his chest, and make a joyful noise. 
Dudley Buck, Doctor Stainer, and Harry Rowe Shelley 
were great names to him. 

He lived with his widowed mother in Wilcox’s boarding- 

house on Douglass Street. 

He had one or two small successes to his credit. 
He had started, without money, the high-school 
organ, The Boys’ Journal, and had _ himself 
gathered in enough Simpson Street advertising 
to keep it solvent for a time. Also, he had at- 
tracted outside attention by the manner in which 
ne had drilled and managed the high-school 
glee-club. 

His difficulty was that he couldn’t stick to 
work that failed to engage his spirit. The power 
he felt was emotional. Without that stir within 

Henry heard a familiar. musical little his breast, his will was helpless.. He had tried two 
laugh. He turned and flushed hotly. summer jobs—one in B. F. Jones’s book store; the other 
He got down the ladder and crossed as messenger in the Sunbury National Bank, and he 
to the curb privately knew that neither had called up any responsive 

interest within him. In those days, education was regard 
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as a matter of routine supported by 
discipline. The high-school faculty, driv- 
ing and driven by an iron curriculum, was 
not interested in the difficult problem of the 
exceptional boy. As a result, toward the 
end of his third year, Henry took to staying 
away from his classrooms, and finally, in 
May, dropped out altogether. His mother 
made herself believe that the trouble lay in 
his eyes, and had him fitted with spectacles. 
Henry, in his heart, knew better, but kept 
his own counsel. He thad no better under- - an 
standing of real education than his | 
teachers, and deeply blamed himself. 

It seemed to him, as he brooded on his 

case, that he had no character—he had only gifts, that 
came in flashes, illuminating a chaotic background. 
He had no notion of what he hoped to do or become. It was 
not that way with the other boys. Most of those in his par- 
ticular “crowd” either were pushing straight ahead with 
their studies toward college and a career or had gone into 
some business in Chicago that offered training and ad- 
vancement. They had, besides, clearly marked character- 
istics and tendencies—excepting Alfred Knight. 

Bancroft Widdicombe’s gift at handling money, for 
‘xample, was already accepted. He managed the athletic 
teams at high school. He planned summer work for himself 
that was always mysteriously profitable. He was known to 
have dipped considerably into his father’s law-books. He 
was plausible; he could be sharp; there was no beating him. 
He meant to study law, but only as an aid to his special gift. 
He would be rich; also, successful with the ladies—as now 
with the girls. Ban had managed, during the spring, to 
alienate the half-fledged affections of Martha Caldwell, 
Henry’: steady girl of the past year and a quarter. Further, 
‘t was Ban who had fastened on Henry—who had always 
veen sensitive enough over that rather pretentious “3d” 
at the end of his name—a particularly irritating nickname. 
It Was the morning after he caught Henry spooning with 
Bessie Alston on the lake shore. Ban, who was being 
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Henry,” she said. “come for dinner to-night” 


dragged through English history just then, wrote the nick- 
name out in high school and passed it along to Henry’s 
desk. It was “Henry the Ninth.” As a result of these two 
indignities, he and Henry were barely speaking. But Henry, 
none the less, perceived his gifts. 

Then there was the plain case of Rufus Bowes. Rufus 
could ‘never possibly become anything but a Methodist 
minister. He stood, year in, year out, the one pillar of the 
Y. M. C. A., Boys’ Branch. He led prayer-meetings. He 
impressed Henry Calverly to lead song-services. He read, 
as a diversion from his studies, concordances and works on 
exegesis. His character was so transparent, his purpose 
and sincerity were so deep, that the other boys never 
ridiculed him. They took him for what he was. 

But Henry Calverly could see himself only as a failure. 
Life, bewildering him with its complexity, went on. In 
June, his mother arranged for him to take a position in the 
gents’ furnishing shop on Simpson Street that Mrs. Ellen 
F. Wilson’s son Tom had recently bought from H. S. Dun- 
een. There we find him. 
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It was a pleasant Saturday morning. Henry’s feel- 
ings, however, were unpleasant. He sat on the top of a 
step-ladder before the big plate-glass window. Beside him, 
on his insecure perch, stood a bucket of water. He held in 
his left hand the polishing-cloth, in his right the short- 
handled squegee. 

It was his first day at Wilson’s—a day that had begun at 
seven-thirty (a whole hour earlier than the banking job). 
It was now ten o’clock. He had sprinkled wet sawdust over 
the floor and swept it up. With rebellion 
seething in his breast, he had dusted the 
collar-, shirt-, underwear-, neckwear-, 
and hosiery-boxes, the glass counters, 
the shelves, and all the intricate 
grill-work of the cashier’s desk. 
Now he was scraping the win- 
dow with the squegee, return- 
ing with averted eyes the greet- 
ings of passing acquaintances, 
and gazing at least once a minute 
eastward down Simpson Street, 
where shortly a particular 
carriage would swing around the 
corner from Chestnut Avenue. 
The carriage usually came, he 
knew, between ten and a 
quarter past. There was dread 
in his eyes, and there was hope. 
He hated himself. He hated 
the town. He hated the whole 
state of Illinois. He hated life. 
But, beside these lesser an- 
tipathies, his hatred of Thomas 
P. Wilson was an all-consuming 
fire. 

The shopping-and-marketing 
district of Sunbury was confined 
to the three blocks of Simpson 
Street between Chestnut Avenue 
and the old red railroad station. 
They hadn’t elevated tracks 
then, with concrete tunnels 
under them, or automobiles, or 
excepting in a few stores, 
doctors’ offices, and certain pre- 
tentious houses — telephones. 
Most of the Sunbury ladies did 
their marketing in person. The 
well-to-do rode down-town in 
their carriages; the less well- 
to-do walked. 

Henry, on the morning of his humiliation, 
was clad in gray-flannel trousers, white tennis- 
shoes, a striped soft shirt, a pink wash-tie, and a red-and- 
black blazer cap on the extreme back of his well-shaped 
head. A paper bag of what had been chocolate creams 
bulged out his hip-pocket, reduced to a streaky, sticky 
mass by the combined warmth of his active young body 
and the waxing sun. 

Henry sighed, laid the squegee across the bucket, reached 
around to his hip-pocket, dug into the paper bag there with 
two crooked fingers, and drawing out a cubic inch of the 
sweet, soft mixture, placed it in his mouth. . 

The particular carriage chose this moment to pull up at 
the curb. Henry heard a familiar, musical little laugh. He 
turned and flushed hotly. The candy went down, unmasti- 
cated, in one painful gulp. He got down the ladder and 
crossed to the curb. 

There, on the rear seat of Mrs. William B. Snow’s victoria, 
sat Clemency Snow and her mother. Mrs. Snow wore a 
bonnet of the period, Clemency a straw “‘sailor.””. Each up- 
held a parasol--the mother’s gray, the daughter’s rose-pink. 

William B. Snow was probably the second richest man in 
Sunbury. The immaculately polished carriage and the 
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silver-mounted harness, as well as the perfectly matched 
team of bays, indicated as much. Patrick, on the box, cor- 
rect in livery, gloves, and posture—in everything excepting 
the huge, tobacco-tinged red mustache which he stormily 
refused to surrender to form—clinched the impression. 
Clemency Snow was about Henry’s age. She was not tall; 
she was not beautiful. I am not certain that she was, as 
the word goes, pretty; I don’t know that anyone ever 
thought of applying to her these adjectives or their oppo- 





He struck a few chords, and launched into the 


sites. When I think of Clem Snow as she was then, my mind 
dwells on certain outstanding characteristics—her clothes, 
always the most conspicuous yet the most successful in 
Sunbury; her quick, positive way, and a real gift of intelli- 
gence and humor. She was, even then—perhaps particularly 
then—a person, almost a character. She was sophisticated 
beyond her years and her town, yet always kept her place 
in the boy-and-girl crowd that gathered, afternoons and 
evenings, at her home. 
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She even had her particular boy friend, Alfred Knight. 
But Alfred enjoyed only two privileges—he was recognized 


in the crowd as her slave, and he always accompanied her 
to parties (in her carriage, unless they walked). There 


existed among the young people a tacit underst: inding that 
a boy and a girl who were admittedly ‘going together’ ; 
might indulge, now and again, in the emotional reverie 
known as “spooning.” But, during the nearly three years 
that Clem kept Alfred at her call, she probably never 










waltz-song from “The Serenade.” then popular 


once gr ited him this small privilege. She was too brisk, 
too little inclined to reverie of any sort—too far-seeing. 

The definite quality that C lemency had was effectiveness. 
Her figure was good (she had dev eloped earlier than the 
other girls), her complexion pleasing, her carriage proud. 
Her lace was a thought broad, but her chin was not-heavy. 
lhe no ¢ tipped up a little. The eyes were gray-green— 
sometinies one, sometimes the other, as quick to change 
as the rather full, attractive mouth. She always wore 
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a tiny square of black court-plaster over the right 
cheek-bone. 

She gazed, still laughing, though more softly now, at the 
coatless, red-faced, spectacled young fellow on the curb. 
But Clem seldom blundered with the other sex. She sobered 
abruptly. 

“Henry,” she said, “come for dinner to-night—as 
you are. Don’t dress up.” Then her eyes danced again, 
and the corners of her mouth twitched. “You might put 

your coat on, though. All right, Patrick!”’ 

The bays stirred .and started. Clemency 
leaned out. ‘We'll expect you at 
seven!” she called. “Bring your 
guitar!” 
Thomas P. Wilson, catching the 
drift of this incident, had come to 
the doorway of the shop. He 
was a young man, dressed in a 
suit of a light-checked material 
and wearing his straw hat a little 
to one side. He raised his hat as 
the carriage rolled away. He was 
six or eight years older than Henry, 
which years were all that had kept 
them from being playmates. As 
it stood, he was the employer, 
Henry the humblest of employees. 
Tom ignored the boy as he re- 
turned and mounted the ladder, 
even stared rather austerely past 
him at the front of Donovan’s 
drug store across the way. He 
had, of course, heard those last 
commands of Clemency’s. 

Henry ruefully picked up the 
squegee, hesitated, then, a fresh 
misgiving darting in among his 
confused thoughts, glanced down 
at his employer. He didn’t 
know whether Tom kept open 
Saturday evenings. He hadn’t 
thought to ask. It seemed to him 
that Tom would have to tell him, 
since he knew of Clem’s invita- 
tion; he even waited, now watch- 
ing that stern face (on which a 
scowl appeared to be gathering), 
now squinting at the squegee and 
moving it in aimless little circles 
in the air. Once he tried to voice 
his question; but he was beginning 
to get angry now and couldn’t 
trust his tongue. He got no 
farther with it than a faint, chok- 
ing sound, followed by a gulp, a 
compression of the lips, an em- 
barrassing surge of color. 

Still Thomas P. stood there; 
still he gazed at Donovan’s wide 
plate-glass front. His silence, his 
pose, the expression of ‘his face 
were now more than irritating. 
They amounted to hostility. 

Henry fell to work in desperation. The 

squegee moved swiftly from pail to glass and 
back. He was more than angry now; he was blue, and 
becoming bluer. It did not occur to him that to Thomas 
P. he was nothing more than a young cub, badly in need of 
a breaking-in—a process, in this instance, likely to be 
hindered seriously by the claims of friendship between the 
two families. But it had just occurred to him that Thomas 
P. might actually be so cruel as to keep him on tenter- 
hooks, and the thought was crushing. Why, the man might 
even be so mean as to refuse to let him go at all! 















He was capable of it. Henry was now remembering 
things. Tom used to set his dog on pet cats. Also, he used 
to kick the dog. He had gone with the hard crowd from 
Pennyweather Point. He used to swear openly. More 
than once Henry had heard it said that he had been seen 
drunk with the Point boys. That was before he became 
engaged, and bought out Duneen’s business and settled 
down. 

The maddening thing was to feel this helplessness. A 
few months back, despite the difference in ages, it 
had been “Tom” and “Henry.” But now it was actually 
impossible, after only 
a few hours of work- 

ing for him, to 
ask that man a 
civil question. It 
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had never before occurred to him that Tom disliked him, 
much less hated him. Now the fact was evident. 

Henry liked nearly everyone. He assumed that everyone 
liked him, or, at least, recognized his gifts and charm. The 
faintest doubt of this recognition in others brought on rest- 
lessness; a hint of active dislike brought on gloom and 
discouragement. 

The window cleaned, he entered the store. Thomas P. 
was in there, at the cashier’s desk. Henry felt now that he 
had made a mistake in not asking the question. He paused, 
on the point of an ingenuous outburst. Then he raised his 
eyes to the forbidding face behind the grill-work. 

“Henry,” said Thomas P., forestalling him. “I am not 
satisfied with the way the store looks. You’d better dust 
again.” 

Henry, bucket in one hand, squegee and cloth in the other, 
turning white, held his breath, then asked, 

‘*Everything?”’ 

‘ Everything.” 

When Henry returned from lunch, he carried his guitar 
in its canvas case, and, walking stiffly, head up, past Thomas 

P., stood it in a rear corner. 

Thomas P. merely followed him with his 
eyes. Henry, as he walked down the store, 
could feel those eyes burning into his back. 

I don’t think, in starting out from the 
boarding-house with the guitar, that Henry 
was planning a forthright act of defiance. 
He was moved more definitely by a sense of 
injustice. “He hasn’t said I couldn’t go,” he 

_ told himself over and over. But when he had 

* to enter the store and face the forbidding eyes 

of the man whose mean five dollars a week 

was buying the soul out of his skin, he knew 

. the act for what it was—a declaration of war. 

_ Fora time, Thomas P. sat at the desk, going 

through the sales-slips (the cash-register 

phalanx had not yet moved on Sunbury in 

force). Finally, he pushed away the iron 

spindle and came around the counter, but- 
toning his coat. 

‘“T shall be out for an hour or so, Henry. 

; You will find price-tags on everything. 

* Be very careful to make out a slip for each 
sale and put it on the spindle.” 

He moved toward the door. 
Henry knew he was going to the 
ball-game. Half-way to 
the door, he turned. He 
was scowling again. 

“T don’t know how much 
use you'll be to me, Henry. 
If you can learn to work, 
that'll help. And you know 
a good many people in the 
town. If you can bring in 
their trade, it may be 
worth my while to keep: 


you on. We'll try it 
through next week, 
anyhow. But youd 


better get it into your 
head that you arent 
here for fun.” 

Henry, alone, leaned 
two elbows on_ the 
counter and _ plunged 
his face into his hands. 
The gloom and discourage- 
ment were on him again, 

worse than before. He re- 
or. called moments when he had 
ate felt the Power thrilling through 
him. It seemed to him now 
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As he started up, she laid her hand on his arm. 


that he would never feel it again. He had sold the 
Power for five dollars a week. 

He tried to think up convincing reasons why ‘he should 
work for Thomas P. He hit on only one—that small wage. 
And there seemed to be doubt that he was worth even that. 

When the Power was in him, he could picture thousands 
of worshiping human beings swaying under his command. 
He could feel himself performing mighty deeds, winning 
great rewards. He did not know over just what fields of 
human activity this career would range, but he knew that 
dusting shirt-boxes and rubbing windows down with a 
squegee had no part in it. 

Customers came in. Henry’s manner toward them was 
based on a rough, across-the-counter impression of the 
complete retail salesman, supplemented by memories of the 
job with B. F. Jones. . ‘ 

One of the customers was Ban Widdicombe. . He drove 
up In a narrow buggy, plainly rented from McAllister’s 
livery-stable, tied the horse, stepped briskly into the store, 
found a sour-faced Henry Calverly behind the counter, and 
stared, : . 

“Hello,” he said, recovering quickly; “how long you 
been working here?” ; , 

“Just to-day,” Henry replied, wishing hopelessly that he 
might think of some cutting remark. 

Say, gimme a collar, will you? I just noticed this one’s 
ragged. Fourteen and a half, turnover, about two and an 
eighth inches.”’ 

Henry listlessly indicated the case of samples, then found 
the proper box. 

Ban rushed to the back of the store and made a rapid 
change. He tossed his old collar into a corner, saying, 
With an air, ese ts 
__ Throw it away.” And then, as he rushed out, ‘Ask 
Tom to charge it, will you?” 


‘Henry. she whispered, “stay them out” 


Ban drove off. Twenty minutes later, he dashed by 
again, headed east, toward the Lake Shore Drive. Beside 
him, in her new pink dress, her abundant hair caught up at 
the back of her pretty neck in a pink bow, an expression of 
dignified propriety on her pleasantly freckled face, sat 
Martha Caldwell. ‘ 

Henry went to the doorway and watched them make the 
turn into Chestnut Avenue. His breast was now a turmoil 
of desperate thoughts. It was a crisis in his life—perhaps 
the crisis. 

He had felt something like this when he drifted into that 
disturbing little affair with Bessie Alston. Bessie was a 
music student, up from a down-state village, a year younger 
than Henry, also a hundred years older. That affair had 
frightened him a little. Thoughts of her moved him now. 
If she should appear, if she should so much as walk by the 
door! But Bessie did not walk by the door on this occasion. 

Alfred Knight did, however, then turned back, and came 
in. He leaned on the counter for a long time while Henry 
attended to customers. Alfred was a plump youth of seven- 
teen, with an unconvincingly assertive chin and a trick of 
smiling too readily. He was, to-day, in a mournful, silent 
frame of mind. He seemed to wish to be near Henry. He 
must have been there nearly an hour before he managed toask, 

‘You going down to Clem’s to-night?”’ 

“Yes; are you?” 

Alfred slowly shook his head. 

‘“‘Not asked,” he said. He was silent for a time after this 
admission, then left abruptly. 

At ten minutes to six, Thomas P. came in, wearing a suit 
of creamy flannels, cream-white felt hat, white shoes, and 
carrying his banjo in, its leather case. He nodded for- 
biddingly at Henry, saying: 

“Get your supper now. And mind you're back at half- 


past six.”’ (Continued on page 144) 
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It had to do with a dream. In this dream. she was in a garden which she had known many years ago. and her 


husband. now in heaven. she informed me, was standing beside her. his arm around her 


neck. Great stress was laid upon this detail: his arm was around her neck 


(The Madhouse of the Films) 











Madhouse 
of the 
Films 


Being the Troubles 
of a Staff Scenario 
Writer as told to 


Charles E. Van Loan 
Ilustraued by T. D. Skidmore 


HIS is not my story at all, I am thankful to say. 
It is Bill’s story. Bill is a staff scenario writer in 
the employ of a large motion-picture plant where, 
literally, miles of film are made while you wait. 
Bill took his head in his hands and told me these things 
between groans. . 
“Write a little piece about me,” said Bill, with a bitter 
chuckle. ‘They write magazine articles about the director 
and the actor and the film-magnate, but who ever read a 
word about the staff scenario writer? No-o-body. Write 
a little piece about me.” 
So this is Bill’s story, and those who think that it must 
be a blessed thing to grind out scenarios all day long are 
urged to read carefully. Bill, take the witness-stand! 


_I was hurrying along the’street the other night when Jen- 
kins grabbed me. You know Jenkins. He is in the real- 
estate business. Probably he knows everything about 
real estate. ; ; | 

“What’s wrong with you, Bill?” he asked. 

“How do you mean, ‘wrong’?” 

“Why, you were muttering to yourself like a lunatic!” 

“ Nonsense!” : 

_ I denied the charge hotly, knowing that, in all probabil- 
ity, It was true. Everyone in Los Angeles has some con- 
nection or other with the motion-picture industry, and the 
influence is—well, at any rate, I denied the muttering. 

At the moment of Jenkins’ interruption, J was trying to 
plot a three-reeler for a mildewed old character actor and 
studio pet who is allowed to select his own parts. He always 
plays heroic and romantic leads, and he has a fondness for 
what some one has called “the drama en brochelle,’ which 
means, I take it, seven or eight villains skewered on a sword. 
a world that this old gentleman wanted in his 
iree-recler was an original romance with plenty of action, 
4 sword-fight or two, a compelling love-interest,, a little 
snappy comedy for contrast, an opportunity to “wear 
clothes,” a good part for a vampire of his acquaintance. 
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-~ a strong kick at the finish. 

utsice of these things, he required practically nothing 
it, later, T discovered that he had other suggestions 
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See the unfortunate devil sprawled over the 
keys of his typewriter, deep in a problem! 


to make. He would come into my cage, fix me with his 
glittering eye, and, lowering his voice four tones, would 
command me to give him big moments. He .would beat 
himself resoundingly where his chest used to be before it 
slipped, and demand big moments. I have never discovered 
exactly what he meant by that, and probably he does not 
know himself, but he invested the words with a strange, 
compelling thrill, and I found myself entering into a solemn 
covenant to deliver big moments. Indeed, I had been 
thinking of the big moments when Jenkins halted me— 
and muttering, no doubt. 

“They let you out too soon,” said Jenkins. 

“Out of where?” 

“Out of the padded cell; out of the nut foundry.” 

That was Jenkins’ idea of humor. It woke no respon- 
sive thrill in me. It came too near being the cold truth. 
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“If you produce it in this torm, you positively 
cannot use my name on the screea!” 


* Well,” said I, ‘don’t worry. I’m at large now, but 
I'm going back to the madhouse the first thing in the 
morning. I ought to be there now. In fact, that’s 
where I work.” And then I told Jenkins that I was a 
staff scenario man, explaining that I had a three-reeler 
to deliver the first thing in the morning. 

‘A three-reeler? Say, listen to me! I’ve got the 
swellest idea for a moving picture——” 

If heaven befriends me, I shall never know about 
Jenkins’ swell idea. I jerked away from him and jumped 
on a street-car. It was impolite, of course, but I wanted 
to be alone with my big minutes—no, moments. I looked 
back once. Jenkins was gibbering and beckoning me 
to return and listen to his swell idea. 

That is one reason why I am silvering over the ears 
and showing a corrugated forehead. Every man I meet 
—yes, and every woman, too—has a great story to give 
me, a great idea for my incubator. The boy who pol- 
ishes my shoes in the morning knows more about scrib- 
bling for the screen than I do, and cheerfully rubs the 
dauber over my pale hosiery while telling me so. I once 
had a favorite waiter at the Athletic Club, but we are 
strangers now. In an unguarded moment, I allowed him 
to overhear some conversation which suggested my pro- 
fession—I guess you would call it a profession—and since 
then he has been not only impossible but improbable. I 
trim my nails with the buttonhole scissors in order to 

escape the manicure lady who knows how film com- 
edies should be trimmed, 

- and as to the actual 
aa. writing of scena- 

rios, I am painfully 

convinced that 

everybody is doing 

it, doing it, even 


my barber—and soon I shall have to cut my own hair. 


And now, what is this queer bird known as the staff 
scenario writer? What are his duties, if any, his simple 
pleasures. and his deep, corroding griefs? Where does he 
get on, how far does he ride, and where does he transfer? 

The first question is easily answered. The staff scena- 
rio writer is the goat for everything and everybody. 
Nobody loves him; nobody trusts him. The only thing 
they give him ungrudgingly is blame. He is looked upon 
with disfavor by bad, bad actors and pert extra girls. He 
is frowned upon by auditors, because his labor cannot be 
measured by time-clocks. He is shunned by haughty 
directors who, many a time and oft, have dragged their 
lean flanks over the cinder routes of circus and burlesque. 
He is paid less than a very bad actor, less than one-third 
the salary of the average director, and all that anyone 
expects of him is that he shall have always on tap a flow 
of brilliant and original ideas, suitable for any emergency. 

He is the fair-haired boy to whom the directors come 
in search of filmable material. He is also the one to 
whom they bring their own clever ideas for revamping, 
and, when a lordly director enters the staff scenario - 
writer's cage with an idea only slightly antedating the 
flood—Noah’s, not Johnstown’s—and lays that idea be- 
fore him with a proud air of a cat dragging her first 
mouse into the parlor, it is the s.s.w. who must listen 
to the ravings, ejaculating from time to time: “Great!” 
“Sim-ply corking!” and “How did you ever come to 
think of that?” 

The staff scenario writer is, then, the one who must 
tactfully disregard that moldy idea, substituting in its 
place a reasonably fresh one of his own. Later on, he 1s 
the culprit who must stand meekly by and listen while 
the director acquires merit as follows: 

“Ye-ah; it’s a fair picture—very fair. I gave Bill the 
idea for it, but he butchered it, of course—shot it all to 
pieces. He couldn’t altogether spoil the story, though, 
because the suff was there. I had to tear it apart and 
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rewrite the whole thing after he got through, so now it’s all 
right. Blessed if I can see how these scenario writers have 
the nerve to take money for what they do!”’ 

Understand me: not all directors are like this. Some of 
them are considerate, able, modest in their demands, and 
charitably disposed toward their working associates. It is 
the others who make the poor ink-coolie long for death. 

For instance, there is the director who is periodically 
smitten with luminous flashes of genius and must needs 
come charging into the scenario department to set the 
wretched hack writer afire with second-hand enthusiasm. 
Ah, my brothers, what an inspiration are these brief visits 
from a mighty mind of the producing staff! What an uplift! 
What an urge onward! 

See the unfortunate devil sprawled over the keys of his 
typewriter, deep in a problem! Jimson, who puts on the 
society dramas, has decided that he must have a rescue 
from a burning building— can’t get along without it, in fact. 
Oh, very well—a rescue it is! Now all the s.s.w. has to do 
is to figure out some plausible motive that would cause an 
inoffensive and chinless young clubman-around-town to 
heave his sweetheart into an empty barn and set fire to it. 
Easy! And just as the motive is taking shape, and the 
brain-puppets are beginning to move in the direction of the 
empty barn—whang!—in comes Jimson, the wild light of 
creative genius in his eyes. 

“Oh, Bill, I’ve just thought of something great—some- 
thing with an awful kick in it! After you get that fire-scene 
fixed up, can’t you dope out some way to ring in the ‘old 
mother’ stuff?”’ 

The “old mother” is Jimson’s ace in the hole, his ancher 
to windward, his strong tower of defense. Heaven knows 
what would happen to him without her! When in doubt, 
he always plays the old mother—and gets away with it, too. 

Sometimes a director turns up with a really big story— 
and one which has never been filmed. In this case, the 
director has the right to be enthusiastic; one is bound to 
sympathize with him in his vociferous self-appreciation. 

For instance, there was Bigglesby, who came to me a 
few weeks ago, firing projectile-like sentences as he ad- 
vanced—shooting the skeleton plot of his tale as a machine 
gun shoots pellets of lead. 

“Say, Bill, get this! British cavalry captain captured by 
Russians. Not in this war. Another one. England had a 
war with Russia once, didn’t she? All right. Captive sup- 
posed to know secret plans. Won’t give ’em up. Russians 
put him over the jumps. Third degree. Cat-o’-nine-tails. 
Fierce. Can’t make him come through. ‘Take my life 
but not my honor!’ All that sort of thing. Great scenes 
there, ech? Siberia for his. Snow-stuff. Prisoner goes 
nutty. Makes his escape. Finally turns up in India. Lots 
of good wandering stuff there. Finds his old regiment 
again. Allin. Nothing but rags. Crawling on his hands 
and knees. Awful sight. -Officers of regiment at dinner. 
Red coats and gold lace. Tramp butts in. Nobody 
knows him, of course. Supposed to have been dead for 
years. Big scene. Young officers want him chucked out. 
Colonel says, ‘No.’ Man can’t speak English any more. 
Forgotten his own tongue. Speaks only Russian. Silver 
candlestick on the table—trick candlestick. Touch a 
spring in it, and turns to something else. Spring known 
only to officers of that particular regiment. Man sees the 
candlestick. Human look comes into his eyes. He finds 
the spring——” 

It was a shame to do it, but I had to stop him. 

“Just a second, Bigglesby. Where did you get this?” 

‘Man told it to me at dinner last night. Told me a lot 
more yarns about India. Great stuff!” 

PM it was. Did you ever read “The Man Who 
as? 

“No. Who was he?” 

“He was’ the fellow you’ve been telling me about. A 
man named Kipling wrote the story.” 

“Oh, bunk!” he said. Kipling wrote (Continued on page 142) 


Charles E. Van [Loan 































































“Why madam, what on earth do you think this 
conpany paid you a thousand doll2rs for?” 














Y means of a curious annular air-craft, the Flying Ring, 
and a powerful form of radiant energy, the lavender 
ray, a mysterious individual calling himself “‘Pax”’ creates 
some remarkable terrestrial disturbances and, to the great 


alarm of mankind, threatens to do worse. Professor Ben- 
jamin Hooker, of the Department of Applied Physics, 
Harvard University, locates the base of Pax’s operations in 
the wilds of Ungava, and proceeds there with an aviator 
named Burke. He arrives just as Pax is killed by an accident 
to the machinery which generates the lavender ray. Hooker 
and Burke take possession of the Flying Ring and, mas- 
iering its mechanism, start for the United States. 

They descend on a golf-course near Washington, much to 
the annoyance of Bentham Tassifer and his friend Judson, 
minor government officials, who are on the links. The Ring, 
propelled by the lavender ray, may be used as an anti- 
gravity machine, and Hooker sets to work on calculations to 
determine the velocity of the Ring when not controlled by 
the force of gravity, with a view to making excursions into 
space. Having difficulty in reaching results, he is referred 
by his friend Thornton, of the National Observatory, to a 
research professor of applied mathematics, who turns out 
to be an attractive woman of about thirty—Miss Rhoda 
Gibbs—who is Mrs. Tassifer’s niece. With her assistance, 
Hooker solves his problem, but before he can put his plans 
into execution, a startling piece of news is made public. 

A great comet has come into the solar system and collides 
with a small asteroid, Medusa. The latter, arrested in its 
orbit, falls toward the sun. Thornton calculates that the 
falling asteroid and the earth in its orbital motion must pass 
through the same point in space at the same moment. As 
to the exact result of the inevitable collision—Medusa is 
over a hundred miles in diameter—authorities differ, but 
there is no doubt that a great disaster will ensue. The place 
of impact will be near Galveston, Texas, and there is an 
immediate rush to get as far away from that spot as possible. 
In the midst of the excitement, Hooker announces that he 
will go out in the Flying Ring to meet the down-tumbling 
asteroid, attack it with the lavender ray, and either 
deflect if from its course or blow it into smithereens. 


Part II 
FLYING 
] 


THE RING 


ENTHAM T. TASSIFER had had a very hard 
day indeed. He had discovered, to his disgust, 
that fear is a great leveler, and that the professional 
dignity of a deputy assistant solicitor at the 

Department of Justice counted for very little when the 
world was on the point of extinction. Like forty or 
fifty million other citizens of the United States, he had 
attempted to participate in the scramble to “get onto 
the lee side of the earth,” but his efforts had been totally 
unavailing. ‘ 
There wasn’t a chance even for him—Bentham T. 
Tassifer—to get further from Washington than he could 
be taken in a taxi. To New York, perhaps! But New 
York had gone mad. Its harbor was blocked with liners, 
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cruisers, tugs, and ferry-boats away out beyond Sandy 
Hook, so that there was no means of departure for those 
already loaded with their terrified human freight. Tassifer 
had expostulated, insisted, ordered, roared that it was 
imperative that he, if anybody, should at once secure 
passage for Europe. But berths on the liners sailing from 
Newfoundland were selling for twenty-five thousand dollars 
each. And he hadn’t the money. He had thought of 
asking for a war-ship to take him away—like a recalled 
foreign ambassador—but he ‘had been informed that they 
were all otherwise engaged. His feelings were deeply 
hurt. Also, he was—although he did not admit it— 
agonized with fear. He was only fifty-three. And he 
didn’t want to die young. 

He found his wife already at the supper-table and rather 
snippy, so he resolved to put on a brave front and laugh 
the matter off. 

‘Well,’ she inquired severely, as he removed his napkin 
from its ring decorated with an enameled design of the 
Clan McIntosh plaid, “did you get anything?”’ 

Delicately detaching a fish-ball from its comrades, he 
made as if he didn’t fully understand. 

‘““Get—anything?”” he repeated vaguely. “Oh, you 
mean passage? No—that is, I didn’t take your suggestion 
seriously. Did you really mean that you wanted to run 
away?” 

Mrs. Tassifer fixed him with a pair of fiery, if watery, 
gray eyes, and her lips drew down into a thin line. 

“Bentham,” she almost hissed, ‘don’t trifle with me! 
You know you are just as anxious to get away from this 
God-forsaken country as I am—as everybody is! Do you 
suppose I am going to wait here calmly for a planet to fall 
on my head?”’ 

Mr. Tassifer was frightened, but he preserved his outward 
placidity and sampled a piece of fish-ball. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” he answered, avoiding her 
glance. ‘*Who ever heard of sucha thing? Asteroid—rot! 








New York had gone mad. Its harbor was blocked with liners, 
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“Nobody else thinks it’s rot, as you call it!’’ she snapped. 
“Rhoda certainly knows about such things, and she says 
it’s absolutely sure.” 

“Rhoda!” snorted Bentham. His wife’s niece was a 
constant thorn in the side of his pride. He resented her 
cleverness, conscious that, if women got the vote, he could 
never manage to keep his job—some college girl would get 
it probably. 

“Well, she’s a real professor, isn’t she?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Tassifer, who admired her brother’s daughter in spite of her 
intellectual superiority. 

_ “S’pose so,” mumbled Bentham, removing a small bone 
from his mouth. ” 

_ “Rhoda says,” continued his wife, “that Professor Hooker 
ls going to start out in his flying machine and drive that 
asteroid off, so it won’t hit the earth at all!” 

‘“Ha—ha—ha!” laughed Mr. Tassifer, but without mirth. 

“Ha—ha—ha!” she mocked him. “You are very irri- 
tating at times, Bentham!” 

When she spoke that way, he took warning; that quiet 
evenness was not to be misinterpreted. 

“That crazy lunatic that landed on our golf-course? 
Bosh!” 

“They say he is a very wonderful man,”’ she commented. 

Bentham turned round and faced her, for he was now 
on safer ground. 

“Look here,” he said impressively: “Take it from me, 
there’s nothing in it—even if Rhoda says so! I saw Sea- 
bury at the Cosmos Club last night, and he said none of 
the big fellows took any stock in this Hooker at all. Stands 
to reason, it’s just—buncombe! Flying Ring! Oh, my!” 

“You know Rhoda is awful thick with that fellow just 
the same,” suggested his wife, a little nervously. ‘I 
56 a be a bit surprised if she tried to get him to take 
her along.” ; P' 


“What!” exploded Bentham, scattering molecules of 


ish-ball over the table-cloth in front of him. “Rhoda go 





with him? ee 
Who ever 

heard of 

such a — 
thing! An 
unmarried “ 

woman! What would 
everybody say?” 

“She hasn’t admitted 
it in so many words,” 
his wife answered, “but I ae 2a 
can tell by the way she 
acts. She thinks he’s the 
most extraordinary man that ever lived. Talks about 
the ‘wonderful opportunity’ of flying about in space—and 
all that!” 

“Flying fiddlesticks!”” he retorted. “If she goes off 
with that fellow, I’ll never have her in the house again— 
never!” 

“Maybe there won’t be any house,” commented Mrs. 
Tassifer grimly. 

“Don’t say that!” he expostulated. ‘ Don’t!” 

“T knew you were afraid,” she thrust at him. 

“I’m not,” he answered defiantly. “I don’t believe a word 
of it. As for getting passage for Europe, it’s impossible 
I asked at the War Department this morning. I couldn't 
even get standing-room on one of those open scow-tows 
the cruisers are taking over. The millionaires have bought 
up every berth on the liners and tugs. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars apiece they’re asking! What chance has a poor 
man got, anyway, in this word?” Tears stood in his eyes. 
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Bennie ran up the rungs, gave Mrs. Tassifer a hand 


The Moon-Maker 


“All the same,” she answered, ‘“‘I’m not going to 
give up hope. And, what’s more, I believe Professor 
Hooker will be able to do something. I'd like to see 
the inside of that Ring, too. Rhoda says she can 
arrange it. Will you go with me?” 
““Y-e-e-s,”’ admitted Mr. Tassifer. 
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WHILE it was quite true that the “big fellows” 
at the Cosmos Club and elsewhere took little stock 
in Hooker, and the public at large were openly 
incredulous, it was nevertheless the fact that the 
announcement of his proposed attempt to destroy the 
asteroid created an extraordinary amount of interest. 
For Professor Hooker’s plan had at last received the 
approval and cooperation of the government, and 
he was now almost ready to undertake his flight. 
His crew was to consist of Atterbury and Burke, 
who had been in daily consultation with him for 
weeks, and little remained to be done except to 
verify some of their more important calculations 
and install a new dynamo and their uranium turbine. 

Among the privileged few to whom he had offered 
to exhibit his sidereal war-ship were Mr. and Mrs. 
Tassifer and, of course, Rhoda. 

It was a beautiful spring afternoon about two 
weeks after the conversation just recounted between 
the solicitor and his lady, and their chauffeur found 
great difficulty in threading his way among the 
crowds of people who had come out, as usual, to 
struggle for a glimpse of the famous machine that 
was going to essay a trip through space, not merely 
for the banal purposes of scientific discovery but 
actually to attack and alter the course of a celestial 
body. Finally, having gained the gate without com- 
mitting manslaughter, they found themselves on a 
flat parade-ground, in the center of which rested a 
gigantic, shining circular tube, seventy-five feet in 
diameter and fifteen feet thick, built of aluminum 
plates, and surmounted by the superstructure which 
had been visible from outside, and which, as Bennie 
told them, bore the tractor that lifted the car. 

“Tt’s the thing at the top shaped like an inverted 
thimble,” he explained. ‘‘There’s a big cylinder 
of metallic uranium inside, and we play our disin- 
tegrating rays on the under surface of this cylinder 
from those oblique tubes below. When the rays 
hit the uranium in the cylinder, the atoms explode, 
and the decomposition products are shot off down- 
ward at almost the velocity of light. A_ back 
pressure is thus produced which lifts the Ring exactly 
like a rocket.”’ 

“How long does one of your cylinders last?” 
inquired Rhoda. 

“Atterbury—Pax’s engineer, who came back with 
us—-says that a cylinder is good for about a ten-hour 
run.” 

‘But you can’t get very far out into space in ten - 
hours, can you?” she queried. “What will you do 
when the cylinder is exhausted?”’ 

‘I’ve figured out that we can get up a velocity of 
over fifteen miles a second with a one-hour run of the 
tractor,” he answered. “If we then shut off the 
power, our momentum alone will carry us over filty 
thousand miles during the next hour. So, you see, we 
can coast most of the way.” 

One of the khaki-uniformed guards‘now detached 
and lowered a steel ladder and then climbed up and 
opened a round door in a sort of vestibule on the 
side of the Ring. 

“Now, Mrs. Tassifer,”’ remarked Bennie, “that 
is the air-lock. It has double doors. When the cars 
in a vacuum, or beyond the earth’s atmosphere, tne 


























contained air would all 
rush out into space if 
there were any direct 
communication with the 
outside. You enter the 
air-lock from the inside, 
close and bolt the inner 
door behind you, open the 
other door and step out, 
just as the divers leave and enter a sub- 
marine on the bottom of the ocean.” 

Bennie ran up the rungs, gave Mrs. 
Tassifer a hand, and then both of them 
assisted Rhoda, who gingerly ascended to 
the vestibule. Thence they passed into 
the large, well lighted chart-room of the Ring, which, 
except for the glass observation-windows in the floor, looked 
exactly like a comfortable cabin on board a yacht. This 
resemblance was heightened by the fact that in the center 
of the room a number of easy chairs were drawn up 
around a table, where a teakettle was purring in homelike 
fashion. Burke, the aviator who had rescued Hooker 
from the wilds of Ungava, a jolly-looking man of about 
thirty-five, now made his appearance from the remote 
interior and was presented to the guests. 

“But how could one breathe on the moon?”’ continued 
Rhoda, after the introduction, following up an idea sug- 
gested by the presence of the air-lock. 

“Until we found the Ring, I didn’t suppose one 
could,” answered the air-man. ‘But Pax has worked that 
all out for us beforehand. In that next room, over there, 
we found three suits of heavy rubber with helmets and 
oxygen-tanks, or, rather, small, double-walled cylinders de- 
signed to carry liquid air. The slow evaporation of this 
supplies fresh air to the interior of the rubber suits, the 
excess escaping through a-valve.”’ 

The two ladies having expressed some interest in these 
new style ‘‘outing suits,” Burke obligingly put one of 
them on and walked up and down the chart-room for their 
edification. It was a simple-enough device, weighing but 
little, and resembled a modified suit of diving-armor, al- 
though much less cumbersome. 

Then Mrs. Tassifer busied herself at the tea-table, and 
Rhoda strolled over and looked through one of the circular 
deadlights in the outer wall of the Ring. What she saw was 
a skeleton framework of steel rods, reaching out like the 
arm of a derrick and carrying at its extremity a cylinder 
composed of a yellowish white metal, the open end of which 
was closed by a plate of some transparent substance. This 
cylinder, from which the disintegrating ray was discharged, 
omted downward, and was held in such a manner that it 
could be swung or aimed in any direction by means of an 
clectric motor operated from inside the chart-room.’ ’ : 
_ Rhoda cagerly examined all the appliances as Bennie 
described them in turn, and then followed her host into the 
adjacent control-room of the Ring, which contained a tangle 


Rhoda eagerly examined all the appliances 
as Bennie described them in turn 


of complicated machinery and where hung the famous 
twin gyroscopes, the axes of their thirty-inch disks at right 
angles. 

“These give us our automatic stability,” explained the 


master of the Ring. ‘They control the slant of the tractor. 
You see, we rise just like a rocket, vertically at first, the 
blast shooting straight down through the center of the 
machine, but when we wish to fly ‘in a horizontal direction 
at a fixed height, we tilt the tractor, and the blast drives off 
in an oblique direction. The vertical component of the 
recoil keeps us up, and the horizontal drives us forward. 
The gyroscopes act on the rods controlling the slant of the 
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tractor and keep this balance automatically. You see, if 
we didn’t have some device of this sort, our equilibrium 
would be destroyed every time anybody moved about in 
the Ring. But we have no idea how the machine is going 
to behave when we get out into space away from the earth’s 
attraction. She may act like a kite without a tail.” 

He smiled confidently at his companion, however, as if 
he had no fears upon that score. 

Bentham Tassifer was tremendously impressed by 
what he saw, for, like most lawyers, he had no knowl- 
edge of mechanics or physics, and the sight of a perfectly 
contrived machine, the equanimity of which could not 
possibly be upset by either cross-examination or any sort of 
bullyragging, filled him with vast respect. He had been 
especi ially taken with the gyroscopes ‘and their automatic 
adjustment—was, in fact, almost converted to the idea 
that the Ring might actually get somewhere. And now, as 
he looked around the cozy chart-room, with its crimson- 
cushioned armchairs and its walls hung with maps of the 
world on Mercator’s projection, 
on which dotted red lines in 
great curved loops showed the 
previous flights of the Ring, he 
began to feel as if he were an 
honored guest at the admiral’s 
table on a  flag-ship, rather 
pleased than otherwise with the 
whole thing and his own vica- 
rious part in it, through being 
the uncle of the research pro- 
fessor. 

He felt very drowsy after the 
mental exertion of following 
Bennie’s explanations, and the 
air was indubitably a trifle close 
in there. Mrs. Tassifer also 
was having hard work to keep 
awake. Rhoda, beckoning to 
Professor Hooker, tiptoed into 
the control-room. 

‘Those two old dears will be 
_ sound asleep in three minutes,” 
she whispered. “I want to talk 
to you. Where is the kitchen 
—galley, or whatever you call 
it?” 

Bennie led her through the 
condenser-room into a_ white- 
tiled apartment furnished with 
both gas- and electric stoves. 
There were chairs there and 
table, and Rhoda took possession 
of one and pointed to the other. 

“Yes,” she repeated; “‘ [ want 
to talk to you—seriously.’ 

The ordinarily unobservant 
Bennie noticed that she was 
dressed in the same trim tan 
suit she had worn when he 
first met her, and that her 
cheeks were quite pink. She 
looked very nice there, in that 
white-tiled room—very nice in- 
deed! This was the second 
time he had been struck by 
that salient fact. If all girls 
were like fer! But most of 
them were, unfortunately, more 
like Miss Beebe. He sat down 
opposite her and lit his pipe. 
Somehow, he never felt the 
slightest awkwardness when in 
her company—always at his 


best! She had a brain like of the entire structure. 


well, even better than Seabury’s, for instance, and a figure— 
His eye followed the line of the tailor-made suit, and his 
heart’ ‘pumped noticeably. Too much tobacco, he thought. 

“Look here,” she said, with determination: “ Don’t 
start on this fool adventure. There is still the possibility 
that the moon may turn the asteroid aside.” He looked at 
her, astounded. ‘Oh, I mean it!” she insisted, wrinkling 
her brows. “This machine is all very well—in 
theory. It will go. But we all know that it won’t come 
back!” 

“Of course it will come back,” he 
busts!” 

‘It’s a thousand-to-one-shot!”’ 

“Supposing it is—isn’t it wp to me to go?” he replied 
simply. ‘It’s the only chance to save the earth from de- 
struction. I’d be the worst sort of a coward if I didn’t. 
You wouldn't want me to show the white feather—now!”’ 

He stopped short at the look in her eyes—such a queer 
look. Her cheeks had become quite pale. 


retorted, “unless it 


Ti hrough the whirling clouds of dust, Tassifer caught a glimpse of what appeared to be the sudden 
The Ring remained suspended in the air—nay, it was rising, slowly 
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“No,” she answered, in a low voice, but still with a 
question in it. “‘Then you are resolved to go?” 

“Absolutely!’’ He gripped his pipe-stem hard between 
his teeth. 

She looked down, and the red came back into her face, 
stealing gradually from the collar of her almost military 
jacket to her eyes. 

' “Then take me, too!”’ she said. 

“You! I will not!” he answered brusquely. 

“Please!. Don’t you think you almost owe it to me? 
It was my idea—and I worked out your equations for you. 
I ought to have some of the fun.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” he urged, although he hated to deny 
her anything. “You've got your life to live. You’re young 
and clever and—and pretty’’—his own features had _ be- 
come unaccountably warm—‘‘and—and—what’s the sense 
of it? Of course, it’s a very uncertain project—this space- 
navigation. I wouldn't let you risk your life in this bloom- 
ing. car for—for anything! No-—by thunder!” 


explosion of the scaffolding—great timbers and joists flying through the air, followed by the collaps= 
and majestically at first, like a balloon, and then faster, with the rush and roar of a rocket 


“My life is my own—isn’t it?—if I want to sacrifice it 
to science, as you purpose doing with yours?” 
‘*One of—us—is enough,”’ he announced, with conviction. 
Somehow, the word “us” sounded curiously personal. 
She raised her eyes to his, and there were tears in them. 
The flush had spread over her whole face and to the very 
roots of her dark-yellow hair. He had never seen her so 
before. She had always been so capable, so crisp, so cool— 
and now she was so—young, and pathetic almost. He had 
a strange inclination to reach over and put his arm along 
the back of her chair. And then she gave him a funny, 
teary little smile. : 
‘“That’s—just—it. One of us—isn’t enough—for me!” 
Something blurred Professor Hooker’s sight. There was a 
roaring in his ears like that of a thousand pine trees in a gale. 
‘‘How do you mean?”’ he heard himself asking, in a weirdly 
conventional tone, although he knew what she meant all 
the time, and the knowledge seemed to be swelling him up 
like a balloon. Indeed, he felt as if he was just coming out 
of a dose of laughing-gas—in- 
flated and very much excited 
and irresponsible. 

The next instant, he was 
kneeling on the tiles in front of 
her; those tailor-made arms 
were around his neck, and his 
face was pressed up against the 
tan jacket, and her hair was 
tickling his ears. 

“You funny little man!’’ she 
was saying, in a trembly voice. 
“You funny, silly little man! 
I won’t /et you go without me.” 

And Bennie answered—he 
could feel her heart beating 
through the tan military jacket: 

“Silly little thing yourself! 
Do you think I’d let you take a 
chance like that wow—dear?” 

“You must!”’ 

“T won't!” 

He raised his head and drew 
down her face to his. 

<‘Isimply—simply—w-won’t!” 

“Rhoda! Where are you?” 

Mrs. Tassifer’s acrid voice 
echoed through the Ring from 
the control-room. Bennie 
scrambled to his feet and hastily 
lit his pipe. 

“Ves, auntie!” she called 
back sweetly, with a whimsical 
glance at Bennie. ‘I’m in here 
looking at the electric stove— 
such a funny little thing!” 


III 


As the date set for the de- 
parture of the Flying Ring on 
its amazing venture drew near, 
a furious controversy arose in 
the newspapers as to the feas- 
ibility of Professor Hooker’s 
project. Leading _ scientists 
wrote technical letters demon- 
strating not only that the Ring 
could not possibly be controlled 
in space when beyond the 
earth’s attraction, but that it 
was manifestly absurd to sup- 
pose that it could even get away 
from the earth’s attraction at 
all. One distinguished pedagog 
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was particularly insistent upon the point that the gravita- 
tional force of the earth was a sina qua non for steering the Ring 
in a given direction. He demonstrated conclusively—to him- 
self, at any rate—that, once in the pure ether, the Ring 
would be like a rudderless ship, quite unmanageable and 
unable to meet and oppose any external influence. But-another, 
equally celebrated, immediately countered on him with great 
effect by showing that, once in space, there would be no 
external influence to alter the direction of the flying 
machine. Going his opponent one better, he gave 
it as his own opinion that the Flying Ring would 
never even start—couldn’t get off the ground! 

Bennie, Atterbury, and Burke read all these let- 
ters, articles, and editorials with considerable 
amusement, spending all their waking-hours in 
the Ring, overseeing the installation of the new ap- 
paratus and making plans to meet all possible 
emergencies. The longer they waited—and the 
collision between the earth and the asteroid was due 
to occur on April twenty-second—the less distance 
it would be necessary for the Ring to traverse 
to meet its enemy. They had, therefore, ar- 
ranged to leave the earth on April twentieth. 

But while all these preparations were being made, 

a great migration—like nothing in the history of 
mankind save possibly the western movement of 
the Huns and Ostrogoths—was taking place from 
Lower California and the Southwestern states, 
northward along the Pacific coast, across the deserts 
of Arizona and Nevada, and eastward across the 
Gulf of Mexico by tug, barge, and steamer, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of Mexicans, miners, cowboys, 
and their families sought to escape their impending 
doom. The migration, however, was not confined 
to the Southwest. A large proportion of the total 
population of the Northwestern states also streamed 
across the boundary into Canada and British 
Columbia. The rivers were choked with 
flotillas of boats; flat cars and coal-cars brought 
fabulous prices and took the place of Pullmans; 
while a millionaire who could commandeer, 
beg, borrow, steal, or purchase a cattle-van 
was regarded as fortunate indeed. 
In the East, where there was, perhaps, less actual 
hysteria, millions of men, women, and _ children 
clamored with but a single voice for passage to 
Europe or to any port upon the other side of the 
world. At Boston, New York, and Baltimore, the 
congestion from incoming and outgoing ships was 
so great that passengers could speak from vessel to 
vessel until they were well out to sea. The same 
situation prevailed at San Francisco. For every 
mere thousand who escaped through the Golden 
Gate, there were millions more who either could 
secure no passage or who had not the means of 
paying for it. 

To be sure, the daily papers were still published, 
and a pretense was made at keeping office-hours. 
But most people were actively engaged in: 
excavating subcellars in their houses, to 
which they might take refuge from the 
prophesied deluge of rock and slag. The 

minds of many, of course, refused to grasp 

the situation. This was particularly the 
case with the very old, who remembered 
having been fooled before by these scien- 
tists. Hadn’t the papers, only ten years 
before, stated that the earth was going to 
pass through the tail of Halley’s Comet? 
And hadn’t everybody sat up for three 
whole nights without even seeing a comet? 
— And, after it was all over, the scientists 
. had said that the event had _ really 
‘Rhoda!’ he murmured. unconscious of her presence occurred. only nobody (Continued on page 114) 
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reat Here is a thrilling drama of the wilds, brought about by human interference 
Pp no with the customs of the animal folk in their own domains. Joe Peddler 
ying unwittingly broke the “law of the Ledge,” of which he knew nothing. 
rave Hence the startling sequence of events so graphically described. 
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suspicious brains were wont to note and consider everything that 
came within their purview—and that was that the scanty traffic 
by the pass had its more or less regular times and seasons. In 
seasons of drought or hard frost, it vanished altogether. In sea- 
sons of flood, it increased the longer the floods lasted. And 
whenever there was any passing at all, the movement was 
from east to west in the morning, from west to east in the 
afternoon. 
This fact may have been due to some sort of dimly recog- 
nized convention among the wild kindreds, arrived at, in 
some subtle way, to avoid unnecessary—and necessarily deadly — 
misunderstanding and struggle. For the creatures of the wild 
seldom fight for fighting’s sake. They fight for food, or, in the 
mating season, they fight in order that the best and strongest may 
carry off the prizes. 
But mere purposeless risk and slaughter they instinctively 
strive to avoid. The airy ledge across Baldface, therefore, was not 





a place where the boldest of the wild kindred—the bear or the bull moose, 
to say nothing of lesser champions—would wilfully invite the doubtful combat. 
If, therefore, it had been somehow arrived at that there should be no disastrous 
\ meetings, no face-to-face struggles for the right of way at a spot where dread- 

ful death was inevitable for one or both of the combatants, that would have 
been in no way inconsistent with the accepted laws and customs of the wilder- 


ness. On the other hand, it is possible that this alternate easterly 
and westerly drift of the wild creatures—a scanty affair enough at best 
of times—across the front of Baldface was determined, in the first 
place, on clear days, by their desire not to have the sun in their eyes 
in making the difficult passage, and afterward hardened into custom. 
It was certainly better to have the sun behind one in treading the knife- 
edge pass above the eagles. 

Joe Peddler found it troublesome enough—that strong, searching 
glare from the unclouded sun of early morning full in his eyes—as he 
worked over toward the Ottanoonsis lakes. He had never attempted 
the crossing of old Baldface before, and he had always regarded with 
some scorn the stories told by Indians of the perils of that passage. 
But already, though he had accomplished but a small portion of his 
journey and was still far from the worst of the pass, he had been 
forced to the conclusion that report had not exaggerated the difficul- 
ties of his venture. However, he was steady of head and sure of foot, 
and the higher he went in that exquisitely clear, crisp air, the more 
pleased he felt with himself. His great lungs drank deep of the 
tonic wind, which surged against him rhythmically and seemed to 
him to come unbroken from the outermost edges of the world. His 
eyes widened and filled themselves, even as his lungs, with the ample 
panorama that unfolded before them. He imagined (for the woods- 
man, dwelling so much alone, is apt to indulge some strange imagin- 
ings) that he could feel his very spirit enlarging, as if to take full 
measure of these splendid breadths of sunlit, wind-washed space. 

Presently, with a pleasant thrill, he observed that, just ahead of 
him, the ledge went round an abrupt shoulder of the rock-face, at a 
point where there was practically a sheer drop of many hundreds of 
feet into what appeared a feather-soft carpet of tree-tops. He 
looked shrewdly to the security of his footing as he approached, and 
also to the roughnesses of the rock above the ledge, in case a sudden 
violent gust should chance to assail him just at the turn. He felt 
that at such a spot it would be so easy—indeed, quite natural—to 
be whisked off by the sportive wind, whirled out into space, and 
dropped onto that green carpet so far below. 

In his flexible, oil-tanned larigans of thick cowhide, Peddler moved 
noiselessly as a wildcat, even over the bare stone of the ledge. He 
was like a gray shadow drifting slowly across the bleached face of 
the precipice. As he drew near the bend of the trail, of which not 
more than eight or ten paces were now visible to him, he felt every 
nerve grow tense with exhilarating expectation. Yet, even so, what 
happened was the utterly unexpected. 

Around the bend before him, stepping daintily on her fine hoofs, 
came a young doe. She completely blocked the trail, just on that 
dizzy edge. 

Peddler stopped short, tried to squeeze himself to the rock like a 
limpet, and clutched with fingers of iron at a tiny projection. 

The doe, for one second, seemed petrified with amazement. It was 
contrary toall tradition that she should be confronted on that trail. 
Then, her amazement instantly dissolving into sheer madness ol 
panic, she wheeled about violently to flee. But there was no room 
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The arrogant old moose kept straight on, though slowly, and with the wariness of the practised duelist 


lor even her lithe body to make the turn. The inex- 

orable rock-face bounced her off. And with an agonized 

bleat, legs sprawling and great eyes starting from their 

sockets, she went sailing down into the abyss. . 

Hs. ot heart thumping in sympathy, Peddler leaned out- 
ard and followed that dreadful flight till she reached that 

treacherously soft-looking carpet of tree-tops and was 


engulfed by it. A muffled crash came up to Ped- 
dler’s ears. 
‘Poor leetle beggar!” he muttered. ‘I wish’t I hadn’t 
scared her so. But I’d a sight rather it was her than me!” 
Peddler’s exhilaration was now considerably damped. 
He crept cautiously to the dizzy turn of the ledge and peered 
around. The thought upon which his brain dwelt with 
43 
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\ unpleasant insistence was that, if it had been a surly old bull moose or a bear which had 
confronted him so unexpectedly, instead of that nervous little doe, he might now be lying be- 
\ neath that deceitful green carpet ina state of dilapidation which he did not care to contemplate. 
\ Beyond the turn, the trail was clear to his view for perhaps a couple of hundred 
\ yards. It climbed steeply, through a deep reentrant, a mighty, perpendicular corruga- 
tion of the rock-face, and then disappeared again around another jutting bastion. He 

hurried on rather feverishly, not liking that second interruption to his view, and 

regretting, for the first time, that he had no w eapon with him but his long hunt- 

ing-knife. He had left his rifle behind him, as a useless burden to his climbing. 
No game was now in season, no skins in condition to be worth the shoot- 
‘i A ing, and he had food enough for the journey in his light pack. He had 
\ not contemplated the possibility of any beast, even bear or bull moose, 
' daring to face him, because he knew that, except in mating-time, the 
boldest of them would give a man wide berth. But, as he now reflected, 
here, on this narrow ledge, even a buck or a lynx would become dangerous, 
finding itself suddenly at bay. 

The steepness of the rise in the trail at this point almost drove Peddler 
to helping himself with his hands. As he neared the next turn, he was 
surprised to note, far out to his right, a soaring eagle perhaps a hundred 
feet below him. He was surprised, too, by the fact that the eagle was 
paying no attention to him whatever, in spite of his invasion of the 
great bird’s aerial domain. Instinctively, he inferred that the eagle’s 
nest must be in some quite inaccessible spot, at safe distance from the 
ledge. He paused to observe, from above and thus fairly near at hand, 
the slow flapping of those wide wings as they employed the wind to 
serve the majesty of their flight. While he was studying this, another 
deduction from the bird’s indifference to his presence flashed upon his 
mind. There must be a fairly abundant traffic of the wild creatures 
across this pass, or the eagle would not be so indifferent to his presence. 
At this thought, he lost his interest in problems of flight, and hurried 
forward again, anxious to see what might be beyond the next turn 
of the trail. 

His curiosity was gratified all too abruptly for his satisfaction. He 
reached the turn, craned his head around it—and came face to face 
with an immense black bear. 

The bear was not a dozen feet away. At sight of Peddler’s gaunt, 
dark face and sharp blue eyes, appearing thus abruptly and without 

visible support around ‘the rock, he shrank back upon his 
haunches with a startled ‘‘ Woof!” 

As for Peddler, he was equally startled, but he had too much 
discretion and self-control to show it. Never moving a 
muscle, and keeping his body out of sight so that his face 
seemed to be suspended in mid-air, he held the great beast’s 
eyes with a cali, unwinking gaze. 

The bear was plainly disconcerted. After a few 
seconds, he glanced back over his shoulder and 
seemed to contemplate a strategic move- 
ment to the rear. As the ledge, at this 
point, was sufficiently wide for him to turn 
with due care, Peddler expected now to see 
him do so. But what Peddler did not know 
was that dim but cogent “law of the Ledge,” 
which forbade all those who traveled by it to 
turn and retrace their steps or to pass in the 
wrong direction at the wrong time. He did 
not know what the bear knew—namely, that 
if that perturbed beast should turn, he was sure 
to be met and opposed by other wayfarers, 
and thus find himself caught between two fires.: 
Watching steadily, Peddler was unpleasantly 
surprised to see the perturbation in the bear’s eyes 
slowly change into a savage resentment—resent- 
ment at being balked in his inalienable right to 
an unopposed passage over the ledge. To the bear’s 
mind, that grim, confronting face was a violation 
of the law which he himself obeyed loyally and 
without question. To be sure, it was the face of 
man, and therefore to be dreaded. It was also 
mysterious, and therefore still more to be dreaded. 
But the sense of bitter injustice, with the reali- 
zation that he was at bay and taken at a dis- 
advantage, filled him with a frightened rage 
ae which swamped all other emotion. 

He fell tackward, and went bouncing down into the abyss Then he came on. (Continued on pag: 94) 
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Back fo the Cave 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


S individuals, the lights of New York were dead. And the 
pale glow in the winter sky that marked the position of 
the city was dying. She stood in the rear vestibule of the 
rear car, her face close to the glass in the upper half of the 

door. Sometimes she watched the track—the metals flowing and 
the cross-ties rippling away into the night. But more often her eyes 
were lifted to that dying glow in the sky. It was a symbol to her. 
It was a symbol of the discontented and sheltered life that she was 
leaving. But she still had regrets—and compunctions. When the 
glow of the city died, these would die. And the new life would begin. 

At length, the glow was dead. There were only pale stars now in 
the wintry sky. She drew a deep breath. She felt that now indeed 
she had crossed the Rubicon, that she had burned her bridges 
behind her. 

She returned to her drawing-room and mechanically looked out 
of the window. But more.often the glass gave her reflected images 
of the drawing-room itself than of the passing landscape. Some- 
times, lights went by in the night. At the end of an hour, she rang 
lor the porter and told him to make up her berth. As soon there- 
aiter as possible, she undressed and went to bed. During the night 
she cried a little and slept a good deal. . 

She waked to a landscape white with snow and dark with pine and 
spruce. The snow had fallen during the night, and scattered flakes 
Were still settling slowly from a cold, gray sky. An hour later, the 
train stopped at the station of Lovers’ Pond. It was only a station; 
and the train stopped only long enough for her two trunks to be 
dumped out of the baggage-car. The train had hesitated rather than 
stopped, and now it was once more under way. She looked up the 
platform and down, and across the clearing that surrounded the 
station, and the corners of her mouth began to droop and her lips 
to quiver, for there was not a human being in sight. 

She tried to enter the station. But the door was locked. Her 
train was not scheduled to stop at Lovers’ Pond,’ and the station- 
Master was off duty. 

But presently her quick ears detected a sound of creaking wagon- 
Wheels. Her heart gave a great bound. But Paxton was not in the 


More often her eyes were lifted to that 
dying glow in the sky 
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buckboard which emerged presently from the woods drawn 
by two heavy horses. There was only a backwoodsman 
who hadn’t shaved for days and days. What had happened? 
Paxton should have been on the platform, ready to take her 
into his arms, and by his affection and infinite solicitude 
to begin at once to make up to her for those solid things, 
such as position and respectability, which she was sacri- 
ficing for his sake. 

“You Mrs. Raeburn?” 

"Ves." 

“Them yourn?”’ 

“Ves.” 

‘Then you keep an eye on them horses while I lash ‘em 
on behind.” 

In a hard voice, she asked, 

‘‘Why didn’t Mr. Paxton come himself?” 

“Well,” said the unshaven driver, “for one reason, he’s 
broken his leg.”’ 

Instantly she was on fire with fear and compassion. Her 
heart was flooded with self-reproach because, even for a 
moment, she had doubted his chivalry. 

“How did it happen? It’s no more than you said?”’ 
She shot questions at him as swiftly as bullets from an 
automatic. He answered her that Paxton was in more pain 
than danger. 

“Oh, hurry,” she exclaimed; “do hurry!” 

With extreme deliberation, the driver lashed the two 
trunks and the valise to the back of the buckboard. 

The scant and moth-eaten buffalo-robe which the driver 
had tucked about their feet and knees was constantly slip- 
ping, and exposing Mrs. Raeburn’s black-silk ankles to the 
nipping cold. She was none too warmly clad, but there was 
no breeze, and sunbeams were beginning to find their way 
through the grays of the sky. The horses, in a mist of their 
own making, advanced at a slow and lugubrious trot. 

“This road doesn’t seem to be used much,” said Mrs. 
Raeburn. ‘‘Have we far to go? I’m half frozen.”’ 

To her consternation, the driver replied that they would 
be at least four hours more on the road. Somehow, she had 
pictured an Adirondack camp as a suburban affair—within 
easy walk of the railroad station. 

She looked upward with a sigh of impatience and found 
that the sky had turned blue. She accepted 
this as a good omen, and prepared her mind 
to endure the four interminable hours which 
separated her from the man she loved. The 
fact that she had not breakfasted in no way 
lightened the ordeal. She had been a fool not 
to bring at least a thermos bottle of hot coffee. 

The driver volunteered no small talk. Once 
he made her get down and walk 
until she wasin a warm glow. And 
she was grateful to him even for 

this small show of in- 
terest. 


He pointed to the trunks. 


He put his arm around her shoulders. 


the Cave 


An eternity passed. And suddenly they were there. 

The camp was in a partial clearing. Only the finest forest 
trees had been left standing. There was a long and low main 
building of logs, and there were half a dozen smaller build- 
ings. Beyond them sparkled ‘the narrow and serene surface 
of Lovers’ Pond. 

Pale smoke curled slowly upward from a central chimney 
in the main building. Otherwise, there was no sign of life 
or activity. Now that the horses stood and the wheels of 
the buckboard no longer creaked, there was a superb and 
ominous stillness. 

But Mrs. Raeburn felt that now the new life had really 
begun; faint though she was, her heart was beating with a 
wild excitement, and she leaped lightly to the ground. 

“Just push that door open and sing out,”’ directed the 
driver. 

She obeyed. 

‘Harry! Harry!” she sang out, in a clear voice. 

There was no answer. It was dark and bitterly cold in 
the main hall of the camp. She hurried through it with a 
shiver and pushed open the door at the further end. 

‘Harry! Where are you?” 

A quiet and cultivated voice replied, 

‘“‘T don’t know where Harry is; but here J am.”’ 

Mrs. Raeburn cried aloud with fear, and her knees al- 
most buckled under her. She clutched at the log wall for 
support. 

Raeburn was not a heroic figure of a man. He had fine 
eyes and a determined chin, but he stooped and he was very 
slight and pale. 

‘‘Don’t be frightened,” said Raeburn; “I’m not going to 
murder you.” 

‘What have you done to Harry?” 
returning. ‘Where is he?”’ 

‘‘T suppose he’s in New York.” 

‘But he wrote R 

“Yes; I made him.”’ 

‘‘ Made him! You!’’ Her mouth curled with scorn. 

“Well,” said Raeburn, “although he is twice as big as 
me, I told him I guessed he’d better, and he did. He wrote 
you to come to him here. You came; and here I am.” 

“The driver told me that he had a broken leg.” 

“Yes. When he had written the letter, I accompanied 
him to the top of the stairs, and there some imp of the 
perverse forced me to place my foot in the small of his back 
and push. He broke his leg on the way down.”’ 

‘“T want to know why you have tricked me to this place.” 

“To give you that one more chance that every husband 
owes his wife.” 

She sneered at him. 

‘And you think I’ll stay?” 

He nodded. 

“Oh, you think so? Well, I don’t!” 

Like a flash, she turned and darted from the room. 
She found her valise and her trunks casually dumped 


Her courage was 


Instantly she burst into tears; but instead of wrenching looze 
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in the snow. The buckboard was gone. She shouted: ‘ Driver! 
Driver!”’ but had no answer. 
aad Raeburn, who had followed slowly, suggested that she talk 
buil things over before doing anything heroic. She said there was 
nothing to talk over. But she followed him back to the room at 
the end of the haJl. She remembered vaguely that it had seemed 
warmer in there. 
“Well,” she said coldly, “what is the idea?” 
“T feel that I have accomplished something already. I have 
saved you from a male flirt, who, because he is built on heroic 


forest 


>» and : 5 3 7 

lines and drives a golf-ball three hundred yards, you have imagined 

eally tobea hero. He will no more come near you now than a cat will 
f sit for the second time on a hot stove. That much is accom- 


‘ith a 


plished. It remains to give you yourself one more chance 


belie to make something of your life and behave yourself. I’ve 
given the best of my youth and health to lap you in luxury, 
to clothe and bedeck you, to surround you with tapestry 
and marble, to anticipate your wishes. In return, you have 
given me—love with restrictions. That lasted for 
two years. Since then you have given me tolerance 
and anxiety. Then, in the case of this Paxton, you 
have tortured me as no human being should be 
tortured. You fed, yourself on dreams of a grand 
passion. You’ve been badly spoiled, my dear 
Ellen, but you are young enough to acquire 
new habits.” 
“ Are you going to keep me here by force?” 
“It won’t be necessary. It’s thirty miles 
to the station. You, who have been care- 
fully trained to use the cushions 
of six-cylinder cars instead of 
legs, will not walk thirty miles. 
No; you’ll stay, because you’ve 
no place to go. After a while, I 
hope you’ll see life from 
amore human angle and 
stay willingly.” He pointed 
to a door at the 
end of the room. 
“Out that way 
you’ll find the 
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rom the en. ircling arm and turning away, she turned toward him and hid her face against hin 





kitchen. You’re probably hungry, and I cer- 
tainly am; so you’d better try your hand at cook- 
ing. There are no servants here. You and I'll 
have to-do all the work, or freeze or starve or 
both.”” He pointed in the opposite direction. 
“The bedrooms are off there. I'll bring your 
trunks in somehow.” 

‘‘T’m not in the least hungry,” said Mrs. Rae- 
burn indifferently. “‘And if you think I’m going 
to cook for you, you are vast!y mistaken.”’ 

“All right,” said Raeburn; “I'll cook for my- 
self. You can bring the trunks in.” 

He marched off to the kitchen, cheerfully 
whistling. And she burst into tears. 


II 


“My job,” explained Raeburn, “is to provide 


wood, fish and game. Your job is to cook and 
keep house. I cooked my own dinner and ate it. 
It’s time you ate something, and I’m hungry 
again. Now, will you try to cook some supper 
for us both—or have I got to make you?” 


Fifteen minutes later, 
a soft, warm wrapper 
covering her cold and 
hurt body, 
bending over the 
kitchen stove, while 
her husband, seated 
on a table, his feet 
swinging free, coached 
her in the art of camp- 


cooking 


she was 


‘““ Make me!”’ she exclaimed contemptuously. 

‘I’ve put up with sneers and hysterics for several hours,” 
said Raeburn, “and I have reached the limits of civilized 
patience. I am no longer a fool wasting myself on a rag and 
a bone and a hank of hair. I’m a—a caveman, and you are 
my wife.’ She burst into a peal of hysterical laughter. 
“Will you cook supper—or won’t you? I mean, will you try? 
I know that you haven’t a notion how to go about anything 
useful; but will you try—or won’t you?” 

“No, I won’t!”’ she shouted, and went off into another 
wet gale of hysterical laughter. Raeburn calmly locked the. 
doors of the room and put the keys in his pocket. Then he 
took down from the wall a heavy black whip of braided 
leather. He rolled this up and put it into his jacket pocket. 
Then he took his wife firmly in his arms, tripped her with his 
heel, and laid her at full-length on the floor, face down. Then 
he seated himself upon her, controlled her frenzied struggles 
with his knees, and, with a jerk, ripped the flimsy waist of 
her dress in two. When he had finished and rose to his 
feet, she was half paralyzed with fear. But she struggled 
to her knees. 

The heavy leather whip whistled sharply through the air 
and cracked across her shoulders. The scream that was 
torn from her throat might have been heard for a mile. 

Again the whip descended, and again she screamed. 

For years, her least whims had been (Continued on page 53) 
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Darling, who enacts 
the role of that famous 
recipient of heart- 
secrets, Beatrice Fair- 
fax, in an absorbing 
new film-serial pro- 
duced by the Inter- 
national Film Service. 
Each episode drama- 
tizes some one’s life- 
problem. Here we 
have stories of real 
life as never be- 
fore shown in 
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kitchen. You're probably hungry, and I cer- 
tainly am; so you'd better try your hand at cook- 
ing. There are no servants here. You and T’ll 
have to do all the work, or freeze or starve or 
both.” He pointed in the opposite direction. 


‘The bedrooms are off there. V'll bring your 
trunks in somehow.”’ 
‘I’m not in the least hungry,” said Mrs. Rae- 


burn indifferently. ‘And if you think I’m going 
to cook for you, you are vastly mistaken.” 
“All right,” said Raeburn; ‘“T'll cook for my- 
self. You can bring the trunks in.” 
He marched off to the kitchen, 
whistling. And she burst into tears. 
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“My job,” explained Raeburn, ‘is to provide 
wood, fish and game. Your job is to cook and 
keep house. I cooked my own dinner and ate it. 


It’s time vou ate something, and I’m hungry 
again. Now, will you try to cook some supper 
for us bot—or have I got to make you?” 





Fifteen minutes later, 
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covering her cold and 
hurt 
bending 
kitchen stove, while 
her husband, seated 
table, his feet 
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‘Make me!” she exclaimed contemptuously. 

‘ve put up with sneers and hysterics for several hours,” 
said Raeburn, ‘and I have reached the limits of civilized 
patience. I am no longer a fool wasting myself on a rag and 
a bone and a hank of hair. I’m a—a caveman, and you are 
my wile.’’ She burst into a peal of hysterical laughter. 

“Will you cook supper—or won't you? I mean, will you éry? 
I know that you haven't a notion how to go about any thing 
useful; but will you try—or won't you?” 

‘No, I won't!” she shouted, and went off into another 
wet gale of hysterical laughter. Raeburn calmly locked the 
doors of the room and put the keys in his pocket. Then he 
took down from the wall z 1 heavy black whip of braided 
leather. He rolled this up a put it into his jacket pocket. 
Then he took his wife firmly in his arms, tripped her with his 
heel, and laid her at full-length on the floor, face down. Then 
he seated himself upon her, controlled her frenzied struggles 
with his knees, and, with a jerk, ripped the flimsy waist of 
her dress in two. When he had finished and rose to his 
feet, she was half paralyzed with fear. But she struggled 
to her knees. 

The heavy leather whip whistled sharply through the air 
and cracked across her shoulders. The scream that was 
torn from her throat might have been heard for a mile. 

Again the whip descended, and again she screamed. 


For years, her least whims had been (Continued on pa: 
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Pa accadeienee the seventeen- 
: year-old daughtcr of Richard Le 
Gallienne, won the hearts of American theater- 
goers in “‘The Melody of Youth,” and will 
appear this coming season in “Mr. Lazarus.” 
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A DELIGHT FUL dancer, 
Hazel Lewis, ; is the Portia of 
the amusing Shake Spearean travesty 
included in’ the latest “Follies.” Miss Lewis also 


impersonates the Follies Girl of 1908, for that is the 
year in which she joined this famous organization. 
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diverting review of the present year’s 
interest in things Shakespearean, has 


distinctly won out in her first regular 
connection with the New York stage. 


Heretofore, she has been in vaudeville. 
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A Story of Destiny 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


BELIEF in the influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
human destiny has played an important part in history 
\ dark star called by the ancients Erlik, after the Prince of 
Darkness, presided over the birth of the chief characters 
in this story—they are children of the Dark Star. 

Phe Reverend Wilbur Carew, a missionary, with his wife 
ind daughter Ruhannah (Rue), having escaped massacre by 
the Turks at Trebizond, returns, incapacitated and poverty- 
stricken, to his old home at Brookhollow, near Gayfield, 





Ne York. 
When Rue is old enough, she goes to work in a knitting- 
mill But she has a 





nill and the box factory connected with it. 
‘at love for drawing, and dreams of being an artist. Jim 
, the mill-owner’s son, who has studied in Paris and 


his career as an illustrator, takes an interest in her, anc 





Rue wants the money in order to study art. 
ld bring it into her possession at once. 


One day, two sporting men, Ed Brandes and Ben Stull, on their way 
Brandes, who is a theatrical manager, is the husband of Ilse Dumont, a singer 


p near the Carew home and go there. 


known on the stage as Minna Minti. 
he would like to marry her. 


1 she is thrilled by his descriptions of his life in New 
1as been left six thousand dollars by her grandmother, which is to be hers 
i It scems an eternity to wait 


She is suing for a divorce. 
He is unwilling to wait, and plans to have 












Suddenly Ru- 
hannah stood 
up, one hand X 


pressed to the 
ill-fitting blue 
serge over her 
wildly beating 


heart 


York. The 
years old or when she 
venty-five. Marriage 


when she Is twenty-five 


until she is t 
to the races at Saratoga, mect with an automobile 
Brandes is greatly attracted to Rue, and tells Stull that 
a mock marriage performed by one of his associates 


d then to be legally tied as soon as he is free. Stull tries to persuade him from this rash course, but he will not listen 
Brandes lingers in Gayfield, completely deceiving the Carews as to his character and pursuit His courtship is brief. One 
evening, he comes out to Rue, who is sitting on the porch, and informs her that he has told her parents that he is in love with 


her and wants to make her his wife. 


The girl sits there, speechless 


The thought that here is an opportunity 


astounded. 


to get her inheritance and begin the study of art is uppermost in her mind. 


VIII 


A CHANGE IMPENDS 
HE racing-season at Saratoga drew toward its 
and Brandes had appeared there only 
twice, both times with a very young girl. 
“If you got to bring her here to the races, can’t 
her some clothes?” whispered Stull, in his ear. 
is something fierce.” 


close, 


_ Late ho hot weather, indiscreet nourishment, and 
he leveri nxiety incident to betting other people’s 
ioney had told on Stull. His eyes were like two smears 
1 charcoal in his pasty face; sourly he went about the busi- 


ndes should have attended to, nursing re- 
though he was doing better than Brandes had 
heir joint commission from his winnings be- 
considerable proportions; at track and club 


tei, people were beginning to turn and stare when 


Li¢ it } 


ith the face of a sick circus clown appeared, 

greeting with pallid indifference his acquain- 

1g! ¥ overtures, noticing neither sport, nor fash- 
} Importance. 

study of that white, sardonic, impossible 
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face, people who would have been glad to make use of him 
became discouraged. And those who first had recognized 
him in Saratoga found, at the end of the racing-month, 
nothing to add to their general identification of him as 
“Ben Stull, partner of Eddie Brandes—Western sports.” 

Stull, whispering in Brandes’s ear again, where he sat 
beside him in the grand stand, added to his earlier comment 
on Ruhannah’s appearance. 

“Why don’t you fix her up, Eddie? It looks like you been 
robbing a country school.” 

srandes’s slow, greenish eyes marked sleepily the distant 
dust where Mr. Sanford’s Nick Stoner was leading a bril- 
liant field, steadily overhauling the favorite, Deborah Glenn. 

“When the time comes for me to fix her up,” he said, 
between thin lips which scarcely moved, “she'll look like 
Washington Square in May—not like Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway.” ' 

Nick Stoner continued to lead. Stull’s eyes resembled 
two holes burned in a sheet; Brandes yawned. They were 
plunging the limit on the Sanford favorite. 

As for Ruhannah, she sat with slender gloved hands 
tightly clasped, lips parted, intent, fascanated with the 
sunlit beauty of the scene. Brandes looked at her, and 
his heavy, expressionless features altered subtly. 
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distinctly won out in her first regular 
connection with the New Y ork stage. 
Heretofore, she has been in vaudeville. 
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A Story of Destiny 
By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 





A BELIEF in the influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
human destiny has played an important part in history. 
A dark star called by the ancients Erlik, after the Prince of 
Darkness, presided over the birth of the chief characters 
in this story—they are children of the Dark Star. 

The Reverend Wilbur Carew, a missionary, with his wife 
and daughter Ruhannah (Rue), having escaped massacre by 
the Turks at Trebizond, returns, incapacitated and poverty- 
stricken, to his old home at Brookhollow, near Gayfield, 
New York. 

When Rue is old enough, she goes to work in a knitting- 
mill and the box factory connected with it. But she has a 
great love for drawing, and dreams of being an artist. Jim 
Neeland, the mill-owner’s son, who has studied in Paris and 













Suddenly Ru- 
hannah stood 
up, one hand 
pressed to the 
ill-fitting blue 
serge over her 
wildly beating 
heart 


begun his career as an illustrator, takes an interest in her, and she is thrilled by his descriptions of his life in New York. The 
girl has been left six thousand dollars by her grandmother, which is to be hers when she is twenty-five years old or when she 


marries. Rue wants the money in order to study art. 
would bring it into her possession at once. 


It seems an eternity to wait until she is twenty-five. 


Marriage 


One day, two sporting men, Ed Brandes and Ben Stull, on their way to the races at Saratoga, meet with an automobile 


mishap near the Carew home and go there. 
known on the stage as Minna Minti. 
he would like to marry her. 
and then to be legally tied as soon as he is free. 


Brandes lingers in Gayfield, completely deceiving the Carews as to his character and pursuits. 


[i She is suing for a divorce. 
Hé is unwilling to wait, and plans to have a mock marriage performed by one of his associates 
Stull tries to persuade him from this rash course, but he will not listen. 


Brandes, who is a theatrical manager, is the husband of Ilse Dumont, a singer, 


Brandes is greatly attracted to Rue, and tells Stull that 


His courtship is brief. One 


evening, he comes out to Rue, who is sitting on the porch, and informs her that he has told her parents that he is in love with 


her and wants to make her his wife. 


VIII 
A CHANGE IMPENDS 


HE racing-season at Saratoga drew toward its 
close, and Brandes had appeared there only 
twice, both times with a very young girl. 

“If you got to bring her here to the races, can’t 
you get her some clothes?” whispered Stull, in his ear. 

That get-up is something fierce.” 

Late hours, hot weather, indiscreet nourishment, and 
the feverish anxiety incident to betting other people’s 
money had told on Stull. His eyes were like two smears 
of charcoal in his pasty face; sourly he went about the busi- 
ness which Brandes should have attended to, nursing re- 
sentment—although he was doing better than Brandes had 
hoped to do. Their joint commission from his winnings be- 
gan to assume considerable proportions; at track and club 
on people were beginning to turn and stare when 
Le ittle man with the face of a sick circus clown appeared, 
always alone, greeting with pallid indifference his acquain- 
.“NCes, ignoring overtures, noticing neither sport, nor fash- 
10n, nor political importance. 

After a little study of that white, sardonic, impossible 
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é t The girl sits there, speechless, astounded. 
to get her inheritance and begin the study of art is uppermost in her mind. 


The thought that here is an opportunity 


face, people who would have been glad to make use of him 
became discouraged. And those who first had recognized 
him in Saratoga found, at the end of the racing-month, 
nothing to add to their general identification of him as 
“Ben Stull, partner of Eddie Brandes—Western sports.” 

Stull, whispering in Brandes’s ear again, where he sat 
beside him in the grand stand, added to his earlier comment 
on Ruhannah’s appearance. 

“Why don’t you fix her up, Eddie? It looks like you been 
robbing a country school.” 

Brandes’s slow, greenish eyes marked sleepily the distant 
dust where Mr. Sanford’s Nick Stoner was leading a bril- 
liant field, steadily overhauling the favorite, Deborah Glenn. 

‘“‘When the time comes for me to fix her up,” he said, 
between thin lips which scarcely moved, “she'll look like 
Washington Square in May—not like Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway.” ' 

Nick Stoner continued to lead. Stull’s eyes resembled 
two holes burned in a sheet; Brandes yawned. They were 
plunging the limit on the Sanford favorite. . 

As for Ruhannah, she sat with slender gloved hands 


‘tightly clasped, lips parted, intent, fascinated with the 


sunlit beauty of the scene. Brandes looked at her, and 


his heavy, expressionless features altered subtly. 
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““Some running,” he said. 

A breathless nod was her response. All around them, 
repressed excitement was breaking out; men stood up and 
shouted; women rose, and the grand stand seemed suddenly 
to blossom like a magic garden of wind-tossed flowers. 
Through the increasing cheering, Stull looked on without a 
sign of emotion, although affluence or ruin sat astride the 
golden roan in the Sanford colors. 

Suddenly Ruhannah stood up, one hand pressed to the 
ill-fitting blue serge over her wildly beating heart. Brandes 
rose beside her. Not a muscle in his features moved. 

“Some killing, Ben,” he nodded presently, in his low, 
deliberate voice. His heavy, round face was deeply flushed. 
Fortune, the noisy wanton, had flung both arms around his 
neck. But his slow eyes were continually turned on the 
slim young girl whom he was teaching to walk beside him 
without taking his arm. 

“ Ain’t she on to us?” Stull had inquired. And Brandes’s 
reply was correct; Ruhannah never dreamed that it made a 
penny’s difference to Brandes whether Nick Stoner won or 
whether it was Deborah Glenn which the wild-voiced throng 


saluted. 


They did not remain in Saratoga for dinner. They took 
Stull back to his hotel on the rumble of the runabout, 
Brandes remarking that he thought he should need a 
chauffeur before long, and suggesting that Stull look about 
Saratoga for a likely one. 

Halted in the crush before the hotel, Stull decided to 
descend there. Several men in the passing crowds bowed 
to Brandes—one, Norton Smawley, known to the fraternity 
as “Parson” Smawley, came out to the curb to shake 
hands. Brandes introduced him to Rue as “Parson” 
Smawley—whether withsome sinister future purpose already 
beginning to take shape in his round, heavy head, or 
whether a perverted sense of humor prompted him to give 
Rue the idea that she had been in godly company, it is 
difficult to determine. 

He added that Miss Carew was the daughter of a clergy- 
man and a missionary. And the “Parson” took his cue. 
At any rate, Rue, leaning from her seat, listened to the 
persuasive and finely modulated voice of Parson Smawley 
with pleasure, and found his sleek, graceful presence and 
courtly manners most agreeable. She hoped shyly that, 
if he were in Gayfield, he would call on her father. 

The Parson promised to call, very gravely. It 
would not have embarrassed him to do so; it was 
his business in life to have a sufficient knowl- 
edge of every man’s business to enable him to 
converse convincingly with anybody. 

He took polished leave of her, took leave 
of Brandes with the faintest flutter of one 
eyelid, as though he understood Brandes’s 
game—which he did not; nor did Brandes 
himself, entirely. 


They had thirty miles to go in the run- 
about. So they would not remain for dinner. 
Besides, Brandes did not care to make himself con- 
spicuous in public just then. Too many people 
knew more or less about him—the sort of peo- 
ple who might possibly be in communication with his 
wife. There was no use slapping chance in the face. 
Two quiet visits to the races with Ruhannah was 
enough for the present. Even those two visits were 
scarcely discreet. It was time to go. 

Stull and Brandes stood consulting together beside the 
runabout; Rue sat in the machine, watching the press of 
carriages and automobiles on Broadway and the thronged 
sidewalks, along which animated crowds were pouring. 

“I’m not coming again, Ben,” said Brandes, dropping 
his voice. “No use to hunt the limelight just now. You 
can’t tell what some of these people might do. I’ll take no 
chances that some fresh guy might try to start something.” 
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“Stir up Minnie?” Stull’s lips merely formed the ques. 
tion, and his eyes watched Ruhannah. 

“They couldn’t. What would she care? All the same, I 
play safe, Ben. Well, be good. Better send me mine op 
pay-day. I'll need it.” 

Stull’s face grew sourer. 

“Can’t you wait till she gets her decree?” F 

‘And lose a month off? No.” 

“It’s all coming your way, Eddie. Stay wise and play [ 
safe. Don’t start anything now.” i 
“It’s safe. If I don’t take September off, I wait a year 
for my—honeymoon. And I won’t—see?” 4 
They both looked cautiously at Ruhannah, who sat 
motionless, absorbed in the turmoil of vehicles and people, . 
Brandes’s face slowly reddened; he dropped one hand on 
Stull’s shoulder and said: 3 

“‘She’s all I’m interested in. You don’t think much of & 
her, Ben. She isn’t painted. She isn’t dolled up the way 
you like ’em. But there isn’t anything else that matters 
very much to me. All I want in the world is sitting in that 
runabout, looking out of her kid eyes at a thousand or two 
people who ain’t worth the pair of run-down shoes she’s 
wearing.” 

But Stull’s expression remained sardonic and unconvinced, 
So Brandes got into his car and took the wheel, and 
Stull watched them threading 
a tortuous path through the 
traffic - tangle 
of Broadway. 
They sped past 
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“Jim Neeland!” she exclaimed impulsively. ‘1 mean, Mr. 


remained outstretched. He took it, pressed it lightly. 
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1€ ques the great hotels, along crowded sidewalks, along the park, 


and out into an endless stretch of highway where hundreds 
of other cars were traveling in the same direction. 

“Did you have a good time?” Brandes inquired, shifting 
his cigar and keeping his narrow eyes on the road. 

“Yes; it was beautiful—exciting!”’ 

“Some horse, Nick Stoner! Some race, eh?” 

“T was so excited—with everybody standing up and 
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shouting. And such beautiful horses—and such pretty 
it a year women in their wonderful dresses! I—TI never knew there 
were such things.” ; 
who sat — He swung the car, sent it rushing past a lumbering lim- 
1 people, fF — ousine, slowed a little, gripped his cigar between his teeth, 
hand on | and watched the road, both hands on the wheel. 
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Necland”—a riot of color flooding her face. But her eager hand 
*eremoniously, and, still standing, continued to smile down at her 
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Yes; things were coming his way—coming faster and 
faster all the while. He had waited many years for this— 
for material fortune—for that “chance” which every 
gambler waits to seize when the psychological second ticks 
out. -But he never had expected that the chance was to 
include a very young girl in a country-made dress and hat. 

As they sped westward, the freshening wind from distant 
pine woods whipped their cheeks. 

“T want to make you happy,” said Brandes, in his low, 
even voice. It was, perhaps, the most honest statement he 
had ever uttered. Ruhannah remained silent, her eyes 
riveted on the far horizon. 

It was a week later, one hot evening, that he telegraphed 
to Stull in Saratoga: 


Find me a chauffeur who would be willing to go abroad. 


; I'll give 
you twenty-four hours to get him here. Wages no object. 


The next morning, he called up Stull on the 

telephone from the drug store in Gayfield. 

“Get my wire, Ben?” 

“Yes. But I—” 
%, “Wait! Here’s a postscript. I 
also want Parson Smawley. I 
want him to get a car and come 
over to the Gayfield House. Tell 
him I count on him. And he’s to 
wear black.” 
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“Yes. But about that chauffeur you want 

“Don’t argue. Have him here. Have the Parson also. 
Tell him to bring a white tie. Understand?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand you, Eddie. You don’t want 
anything of me, do you? Go out and get that combination? 
Just like that! What’ll I do? Step into the street and 
whistle?” 

“Tt’s up to you. Get busy.” 

“As usual,” retorted Stull, in an acrid voice. “All the 
same, I’m telling you there ain’t a chauffeur you’d have in 
Saratoga. Who handed you that dope?” 

“Try. Ineed the chauffeur part of the combine, anyway. 
If he won’t go abroad, I’ll leave him in town. Get a wiggle 
on, Ben. How’s things?” 

“All right. We had War-ax and Lady Johnson. Some 
killing, eh? That stable is winning all along. We've got 
Adrintha and Queen Esther to-day. The Ocean Belle skate 
is scratched. Doc and Cap and me is thick with the leg- 
islature outfit. We'll trim ’em to-night. How are you 
feeling, Eddie?” 

“Never better. I'll call you up in the morning. Ding- 
dong!” 

“Wait! Are you really going abroad?” shouted Stull. 

But Brandes had already’ hung up. He walked in a 
leisurely manner back to Brookhollow through the sun- 
shine. He had never been so happy in all his life. 


IX 
NON-RESISTANCE 


‘Lone, distance calling you, Mr. Stull. One moment, 
please—here’s your party,’ concluded the operator. 

Stull, huddled sleepily on his bed, picked up the trans- 
mitter from the table beside him with a frightful yawn. 

“Who is it?” he inquired sourly. 

“Tt’s me, Ben!” 

“Say, Eddie, have a heart, will you? I need the sleep.” 

Brandes’s voice was almost jovial. 

“Wake up, you poor tout! It’s nearly noon.” 

“Well, wasn’t I singing hymns with Doc and Cap till 
breakfast-time? And believe me, we trimmed the senator’s 
bunch! They’ve got their transportation back to Albany, 
and that’s about all.” 

“Careful what you say! I’m talking from the Gayfield 
House. The Parson got here all right. He’s just left. He’ll 
tell you about things. Listen, Ben: The chauffeur you sent 
me from Saratoga got here last evening, too. I went out 
with him, and he drives all right. Did he have references?” 

““Sure—a wad of them! But I couldn’t verify ’em.” 

“Who is he?” 

“T forget his name. You ought to know it by now.” 

“How did you get him?” 

“Left word at the desk. An hour later, he come to my 
room. I told him you wanted a chauffeur will ng to go 
abroad. He said he was all that and then some. So I 
sent him on. Anything you don’t fancy about him?” 

‘Nothing, I guess. He seems all right. Only I like to 
know about a man a 

‘“‘How can I find out if you don’t give me time?” 

“All right, Ben. I guess he’ll do. By the way, I’m start- 
ing for town in ten minutes.” 

‘““What’s the idea?” ‘ 

““Ask the Parson. Have you any other news except that 
you killed that Albany bunch of grafters?” 

““No—yes! But it ain’t good news. .I was going to call 
you soon as I waked up.” 

‘““What’s the trouble?” 

“There ain’t any trouble—yet. But a certain party has 
showed up here—a very smooth young man whose business 
is hunting trouble. Get me?” 

“No.” 

‘Listen: A certain slippery party 
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“Who? Talk out. I’m in a hurry.” 


“Very well, then—Maxy Venem is here!” 

The name of his wife’s disbarred attorney sent a chil] 
over Brandes. 

‘““What’s he doing in Saratoga?” he demanded. 

“T’m trying to find out. He was to the races yesterday, 
He seen Doc. Of course, Doc hadn’t laid eyes on you for a 
year—oh, no, indeed! Heard you was somewhere South, 
down and out. I don’t guess Maxy was fooled none. What 
we done here in Saratoga is growing too big to hush up.” 

“What we've done? What’ye mean, ‘we?’ I told youto 
work by yourself quietly, Ben, and keep me out of it.” 

“That’s what I done. Didn’t I circulate the news that 
you and me had quit partnership? And, even then, you 
wouldn’t take my advice—oh, no! You must show up here 
at the track with a young lady——” 

“How long has Maxy Venem been in Saratoga?” snapped 
Brandes. ’ 

“He told Doc he just come, but Cap found out he’d 
been here a week. All I hope is he didn’t see you with the 
Brookhollow party.” 

“Do you think he did?” 

“Listen, Eddie: Max is a smooth guy——’ 

“Find out what he knows—do you hear?” 

“Who? Me? Me try to make Maxy Venem talk? 
That snake! If he isn’t on to you now, that would be 
enough to put him wise. Act like you had sense, Eddie. 
Call that other matter off and slide for town.” 

“T can’t, Ben.” 

“You got to!” 

“T can’t, I tell you. 

‘““What’s done?” 

‘What I told you I was going to do.” 

“That!” 

‘The Parson married us.” 

“ec Oh 29 

“Wait! Parson Smawley married us in church, assisted 
by the local dominie. I didn’t count on the dominie. It 
was her father’s idea. He butted in.” 

“Then is it—is it ai 

“That’s what I’m not sure about. You see, the Parson 
did it, but the dominie stuck around. Whether he got a 
half-nelson on me, I don’t know till I ask. Anyway, I 
expect to clinch things later, so it doesn’t really matter 
—unless Max Venem means bad. Does he, do you think?” 
- ““He always does, Eddie.” 

“Ves, [know. Well, then, I’ll wait for a cable from you. 
And if I’ve got to take three months off in Paris, why, 
I’ve got to—that’s all.” 

“What about Stein? What about the theayter?” 

“You'll handle it for the first three months. Say—I’ve 
got to go now. I think she’s waiting.” 

“Who?” 

“My—wife.” 

“cc Oh! ? fs 

“Yes. The chauffeur took her back to the house in the 
car to put something in her suitcase which she forgot. I’m 
waiting for her here at the Gayfield House. We’re on our 
way to town. Going to motor in. Our trunks have gone 
by rail.” 

After a silence, Stull’s voice sounded again, tense, con- 
strained. 

“You better go aboard to-night.” 

““That’s right, too.” 

‘““What’s your ship?” 

“Lusitania.” 

“What’ll I tell Stein?” . 

“Tell him I’ll be back in a month.. You look out for my 
end. I'll be back in time.” 

“Will you cable me?” 

“Sure. And if you get any ‘ater information about Max 
to-day, call me at the Stuyvesant. We'll dine there, and 
then go aboard.” : 

“T get you. Say, Eddie, I’m that worried! If this break 
of yours don’t kill our luck——” 


’ 


It’s done!” 
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The next moment he had passed his arm around her, and was half leading, half carrying her through a 
short hallway into a big, brilliantly lighted studio 
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“Don’t you believe it! I’m going to fight for what I 
got till some one hands me the count. She’s the first thing 
I ever wanted. I’ve got her, and I guess I can keep 
her. And, listen: There’s nothing like her in all God’s 
world!” 

‘When did you do it?” demanded Stull coldly. 

‘This morning, at eleven. She’s back by this time—and 
waiting, I guess. So take care of yourself till I see you.” 

“Same to you, Eddie. And 
be leery of Max. He’s bad. 
When they disbar a man like 
that, he’s twice as dangerous 
as he was. His ex-partner, Abe 
Grittlefeld, is a certain party’s 
attorney of record. Ask your- 
self what you’d be up against if 
that pair of wolves get started 
after you. You know what 
Max would do to you if he 
could—and Minnie, too.” 

“Don’t worry.” 

“T am worrying. And you 
ought to. You know what you 
done to Max. Don’t think he 
ever forgets. He’ll do you if 
he can, same as Minnie will.” 

Brandes’s stolid face lost a 
little of its sanguine color 
where he stood in the telephone- 
box behind the bar of the Gay- 
field House. 

Yes; he knew well enough 
what he had once done to the 
disbarred lawyer out in Atha- 
basca when he was handling 
the Unknown and Venem, the 
disbarred, was busy looking out 
for the Athabasca Blacksmith, 
furnishing the corrupt brains 
for the firm of Venem & Grittle- 
feld, and paying steady court to 
the prettiest girl in Athabasca, 
Ilse Dumont. 

And Brandes’s Unknown had 
almost killed Max Venem’s 
blacksmith; Brandes had taken 
all Venem’s money, and then his 
girl; more than that, he had 
‘“made”’ this girl, in the theat- 
rical sense of the word, and he 
had gambled on her beauty 
and her voice and had won out 
with both. 

Then, while still banking her 
salary to “reimburse” himself 
for his trouble with her, he had 
tired of her sufficiently to prove 
unfaithful to his marriage- 
vows at every opportunity— 
and opportunities were many. 
Venem had never forgiven him; 
Ilse Dumont could not under- 
stand treachery. 

And now she was employing 
Max Venem, once senior partner in the firm of Venem & 
Grittlefeld, to guide her with his legal advice. She wanted 
Brandes’s ruin, if that could be accomplished; she wanted 
her freedom, anyway. 

Until he had met Rue Carew, he had taken measures to 
fight the charges, hoping to involve Venem and escape 
alimony. Then he met Ruhannah, and became willing to 
pay for his freedom. And he was still swamped in the vile 
bog of charges and countercharges, not yet free from it, 
not yet on solid ground, when the eternal gambler in him 


“You dirty dog!’ she said unsteadily. 
s 


suggested to him that he take the chances of marrying this 
young girl before he was legally free to do so. 

Why on earth did he want to take such a chance? He 
had only a few months to wait. He had never before 
really cared for any woman. He loved her—as he under- 
stood love—as he was capable of loving. If, in all the world, 
there was anything sacred to him, it was his sentiments 
regarding Rue Carew. Yet he was tempted to take the 


“You'll marry this girl before I've divorcl 


chance. Even she could not escape his ruling passion; 
at the last analysis, even she represented to him a gambler's 
chance. But in Brandes there was another streak. He 
wanted to take the chance that he could marry her before 
he had a right to and get away with it. But his nerve 
failed. And, at the last moment, he had hedged, engaging 
Parson Smawley to play the lead instead of an ordaine 

clergyman. All these things he now thought of as he stood 
undecided, worried, in the telephone-booth behind the bar 
at the Gayfield House. Twice Stull had spoken, and had 
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been bidden to wait and to hold the wire. Finally, shaking 
off the premonition of coming trouble, Brandes called again, 
“Ben?” 
“Ves; I’m listening.” 
“Well, I’m going at once. 
good!” 
He hung up and went out to the wide, tree-shaded street 
where Ruhannah sat in the runabout awaiting him and 


Keep me posted, Ben. Be 


you, will you? And you think you are going to get away with it! 


the new chauffeur stood by the car. He took off his straw 
hat, pulled a cap and goggles from his pocket. His man 
Placed the straw hat in the boot. 

Get what you wanted, Rue?” 

‘Yes; thank you.” 

“Been waiting long?” 

don’t think so.” aT 

All right,” he said cheerily, climbing in beside her. 


T 4? ° 
I'm sorry I kept you waiting. Had a business matter to 
settle. H ungry?” 
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Rue, very still and colorless, said “No,” with a mechan- 
ical smile. The chauffeur climbed into the rumble. 

“T’ll jam her through,” nodded Brandes, as the car 
moved swiftly westward. “We’ll lunch in Albany on time.” 

They took the gradual slope of a mile-long hill as swallows 
take the air. Houses, barns, woods, orchards, grain fields 
flew by on either side; other cars approaching passed 
them like cannon-balls; the sunlit, undulating world flowed 
glittering away behind; only 
the stainless blue ahead con- 
fronted them immovably—a 
vast, magnificent goal, vague 
with the mystery of promise. 

“On this trip,” said Brandes, 
“we may only have time to see 
the Loove and the palaces and 
all like that. Next year, we'll 
fix it so we can stay in Paris 
and you can study art.” 

Ruhannah’s lips formed the 
words, 

“Thank you.” 

“Can’t you learn to call me 
‘Eddie’?”’ he urged. 

The girl was silent. 

“You're everything in the 
world to me, Rue.” 

The same little mechanical 
smile fixed itself on her lips, 
and she looked straight ahead 
of her. 

“Haven’t you begun to love 
me just a little bit, Rue?” 

“T like you. You are very 
kind to us.” 

“Don’t your affection seem to 
grow a little stronger now?” 
he urged. 

“Vou are so kind to us,” 
she repeated gratefully; “TI 
like you for it.” 

The utterly unawakened 
youth of her had always alter- 
nately fascinated and troubled 
him. Gambler that he was, 
he had once understood that 
patience is a gambler’s only 
stock in trade. But now, for 
the first time in his career, he 
found himself without it. 

“Vou said,” he _ insisted, 
“that you’d love me when we 
were married.” 

She turned her child’s eyes 
on him in faint surprise. 

“A wife loves her husband 
always, doesn’t she?”’ 

“Do you?” 

“‘T suppose I shall. Ihaven’t 
been married very long—long 
enough to feel as though I am 
really married. When I begin 
to realize it I shall understand, 
of course, that I love you.” 

It was the calm and immature reply of a little girl play- 
ing house. 

He leaned over and kissed the cold, almost colorless 
cheek; her little mechanical smile came back. Then 
they remembered the chauffeur behind them, and 
Brandes reddened. He was unaccustomed to a man 


You dog!” 


‘on the rumble. 
“Could I talk to mother on the telephone when we get > 


to New York?” she asked presently, still painfully flushed. 
“Yes, darling; of course.” (Continued on page 132) 
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Epitor’s Note—In this, his concluding article on 
“Alohaland,” Mr. London deals with several of the in- 
teresting problems that loom large in Hawaii’s future, 
and about which it is important that every American 
citizen should have some knowledge. 
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AWAII is a great experimental laboratory, not 
merely in agriculture but in ethnology and 
sociology. Remote in the heart of the Pacific, 
more hospitable to all forms of life than any other 

land, it has received an immigration of alien vegetable, 
insect, animal, and human life more varied and giving ris¢ 
to more complicated problems than any other land has 
received. And right intelligently and whole-heartedly 
have the people of Hawaii taken hold of these problems and 
striven to wrestle them to solution. 

A melting-pot is what Hawaiiis. Ina single school, at one 
time, I have observed pupils of as many as twenty-three dif- 
ferent nationalities and mixed nationalities. First of all, 1s 
the original Hawaiian stock of pure Polynesian. These were 
the people whom Captain Cook discovered, the first pioneers 

Captain Cook, who rediscovered the Hawaiian Islands in who voyaged in double canoes from the South Pacific and 
1778, named them in honor of the Earl of Sandwich, and colonized Hawaii at what is estimated, from their tradi- 
was killed by a native when he landed in Kealakekua tions, as some fifteen hundred years ago. Next, from Cap- 


Bay the following year tain Cook’s time to this day, has drifted in the haole, of 
60 





Cane fields near 
the village of Wailuku, 


looking toward the moun- 
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tains of western Maui 


Jack London 


Caucasian — Yankee, Scotch, 
Irish, English, Welsh, 
French, German, Scan- 
dinavian. Every Cau- 
casian country of 
Europe and every 
Caucasian col- 

ony of the world 

have contrib- 

uted their 

quota. And 

not least to 

be reckoned 

with are the 
deliberate im- 
portations of un- 
skilled labor 

lor the purpose of 
working the sugar 
plantations. First 

of these was a heavy 
Wave of Chinese 
coolies. But the 
Chinese Exclusion 
Act put a stop to 
their coming. In the 


Throne-room of the royal palace (now the Executive Building), Honolulu 
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same way, King Sugar has introduced definite 
migrations of Japanese, Koreans, Russians, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Porto Ricans, and Fili- 
pinos. With the exception of the Japanese, 
who are jealously exclusive in the matter of 
race, all these other races insist and persist in 
intermarrying, and the situation here should 


Queen Liliuoka- 


lani, last royal 
ruler of Hawau 


(1891-1893), at 
the present day 


afford much 
valuable data for 

the ethnologist. 
Of the original 
Hawaiians, one thing 
is certain: They are 
doomed to extinction. 
Year by year, the 
total number of the 
pure Hawaiians de- 
creases. Marrying 
with the other races 
as they do, they could 
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—w we Honolulu 


persist as hybrids if—if fresh effusions of them came in from outside 
sources equivalent to such continued effusions that do come in of the other 
races. But no effusions of Polynesian come in or have ever come in. 
Steadily, since Captain Cook’s time, they have faded away. To- 
day, the representatives of practically all the old chief-stocks and 
royal stocks are half-whites, three-quarters whites, and seven-eighths 

; whites. And they and their children 
continue to marry whites, or seven- 
eighths and _ three-quarters 
whites like themselves, so that 
the Hawaiian strain 
grows thinner and thin- 
ner against the day when 
it will vanish in 
thin air. All of 
which is a pity, 
for the world can 
ill afford to lose 
so splendid and 
lovable a race. 
No better op- 
portunity could 
be found for ob- 
serving this 
medley of all the 
human _ world 
than that af- 
forded by the 
Mid-Pacific 
Carnival last 
February, when 
the population 
turned out and held 
festival for a week. 
Nowhere within the 
territory of the United 
States could so exotic a 
spectacle be (Continued on page 172) 
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Pa-u, Hawauan rid- 
ing-costume. 

(Right) Children of many races 
in a Hawaiian school 































More under the spell of her plea than even Marlowe's vigorous urging, Kennedy, 


without a word, picked up the bullet and examined it 


he Submarine Mine 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Love-Meter,” “The Vital Principle’ and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


Knowledge gained from bacteriological research, as well 


CRE’S the bullet. What 
I want you to do, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy, is to 
catch the crank who 
fired it.” 

Captain Lansing Marlowe, head 
of the new American ship-building 
trust, had summoned us in haste 
to the Bellevue, and had met us in his suite with his 
daughter Marjorie. Only a glance was needed to see that 
it was she, far more than her father, who was worried. 

_ You must catch him,” she appealed. ‘‘Father’s life 
is in danger. Oh, you simply must!” 

I knew Captain Marlowe ‘to be a proverbial ‘fire-eater, 
but in this case, at least, he was no alarmist. For, on the 
table, as he spoke, he laid a real bullet. 


as the use of powerful implements of modern warfare 
combine to make this one of the most complicated 
mysteries upon which the wonderful talents of Craig 
Kennedy have been employed. 
that Jameson characterizes the scheme as “diabolical,” 
even before its whole extent and purpose are dis- 
covered through Craig’s scientific detective work. 


Marjorie Marlowe shuddered at 
the mere sight of it, and glanced 
apprehensively at him as if to 
reassure herself. She was a tall, 
slender girl, scarcely out of her 
teens, whose face was quite as 
striking for its character as its 
beauty. The death of her mother, 
a few years before, had placed on her much of the 
responsibility of the captain’s household and, with it, a 
charm added to youth. 

More under the spell of her plea than even Marlowe’s 
vigorous urging, Kennedy, without a word, picked up the 
bullet and examined it. It was one of the modern spitzer 
type, quite short, and conical in shape. 

“IT suppose you know,” went on the captain eagerly, 
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The Submarine Mine 


“that our company is 

getting ready to launch 
to-morrow the Usona, the 

largest liner that has ever 

been built on this side of 

the water—the name is made 

up of the initials of United 

States of North America. 

Just now,” he added enthusiastically, 
“is what I call the golden oppor- 
tunity for American shipping. Why, 
the shipyards of my company are being worked beyond 
their capacity.” 

Somehow, the capiain’s enthusiasm was contagious. I 
could see that his daughter felt it, that she was full of 
fire over the idea. But, at the same time, something vastly 
more personal weighed on her mind. 

“But, father,” she interrupted anxiously, 
about the bullet.”’ 

The captain smiled indulgently. 

‘We've had nothing but trouble ever since we laid the 
keel of that ship,’’ he continued pugnaciously, “strikes, 
a fire in the yard, delays, about everything that could hap- 
pen. Lately, we’ve noticed a motor-boat hanging about 
the river front of the yards. So I’ve had a boat of my own 
patrolling the river.” 

“What sort of craft is this other?” inquired Kennedy. 

“A very fast one—like those express cruisers that we 
hear so much about now.” 

“Whose is it? Who was in it? Have you any idea?” 

“No idea,” replied Marlowe. ‘‘I don’t know who owns 
the boat or who runs it. My men tell me they think 
they’ve seen a woman in it sometimes, thovgh. It’s all a 
mystery.” 


“tell them 


“And the shot?” prompted Craig, tapping the bullet. 
* “Oh, yes; let me tell you. Last night, Marjorie and I 
arrived from Bar Harbor on my yacht for the launching 
It’s anchored off the yard now. Well, early this morning, 
while it was still gray and misty, I was up. I'll confess 
I’m worried over to-morrow. I hadn’t been able to forget 


Once she turned to reach something on a shelf 
back of her. Quick as a flash, Kennedy ab- 
stracted a couple of the nearest implements, one 


being a nail-file and the other, I think, a brush 


that cruiser. I was out on the deck, peering into the mist 
when I’m sure I saw her. I was just giving a signal to the 
boat we have patrolling when a shot whistled past me 
and the bullet buried itself in the woodwork of the main 
saloon back of me. I dug it out of the wood with my knife 
—so, you see, I got it almost unflattened. That’s all I 
have got, too. The cruiser made a getaway—clean.”’ 

“T’m sure it was aimed at him!” Marjorie exclaimed. 
“T don’t think it was chance. Don’t you see? They’ve 
tried everything else. Now, if they could get my father, 
the head of the company, that would be a blow that would 
cripple the trust.” 

Marlowe patted his daughter’s hand reassuringly. | 

“Marjorie was so alarmed,” he confessed, “that nothing 
would satisfy her but that I should come ashore and stay 
here at the Bellevue, where we always put up when we 
are in town.” 

The telephone-bell rang, and Marjorie answered it. 

“T hope you'll pardon me,” she excused, hanging up the 
receiver. ‘They want me very much down-stairs.”” Then 
appealing, she added: “I'll have to leave you with father. 
But, please, you must catch that crank who is threatening 
him!” 
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‘“T shall do my level best,” promised Kennedy. “You 
may depend on that.” 

“You see,”’ explained the captain, as she left us, “I’ve 
invited quite a large party to attend the launching, for one 
reason or another. Marjorie must play hostess. They’re 
mostly here at the hotel.” 

Craig was still scanning the bullet. 

“Tt looks almost 2s if some one had dumdumed it,” he 
remarked finally. ‘It’s curiously done, too. Just look at 
those grooves!” 

Both the captain and I looked. It had a hard jacket of 
cupro-nickel, like the army bullet, covering a core of 
softer metal. Some one had 
notched or scored the jacket 
as if with a sharp knife, 
though not completely 
through it. 

‘‘There’ve been 
other shots, too,” went 
on Marlowe. ‘One of 
my watchmen was 
wounded in the leg 
last night. It didn’t 
look like a serious 
wound, yet the poor 
fellow seems to be in a 
bad way, they tell me.” 

‘“‘How is that?’’ 
asked Craig, glancing 
up quickly. 

“The wound seems 
to be all puffed up and 
very painful. It won’t 
heal; and he seems so 
weak and feverish. 
Why, I’m afraid the 
man will die!” 

“T’d like to see that 
case,” remarked Ken- 
nedy. 

“Very well; I’ll have 
you driven to the hos- 
pital where we have had to 
take him.” 

‘Td like to see the yards, 
too, and the Usona,” Craig 
added. 

“Allright. After you go 
to the hospital, I'll meet 
you at the yard at noon. 
Now, if you’ll come down- 
stairs with me, I'll get my 
car and have you taken to 
the hospital first.” . 

We followed Marlowe into the elevator 
and rode down. In the large parlor, we saw 
that Marjorie Marlowe had joined a group 
of the guests, and the captain turned aside 
to introduce us. Among them, I noticed 
a striking woman, somewhat older than 1 
Marjorie. She turned as we approached and 
greeted the captain cordially. 

“I’m so glad there was nothing serious 
this morning,’ she remarked, extending her 
hand to him. 

“Oh, nothing at all, nothing at all!’ he 
returned, holding the hand, I thought, just a bit 
longer than was necessary. Then he turned to us. 
“Miss Alma Hillman, let me present Professor Kennedy 
and Mr. Jameson.” 

_I was not so preoccupied-in taking in the group that I 
did not notice that the captain was more than ordinarily at- 
tentive to her. Nor can I say that I blamed him, for, although 
he might almost have been her father in age, there was 
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a fascination about her that youth does not often 
POSSe€ss. 

Talking with them had been a young man, slender, 
good-looking, with almost a military bearing. 

“Mr. Ogilvie Fitzhugh,” introduced Marjorie. 

Fitzhugh bowed and shook hands, murmured something 
stereotyped, and turned again to speak to Marjorie. 

I watched the young people closely. If Captain Marlowe 
was interested in Alma, it was more than evident that 
Fitzhugh was absolutely captivated by Marjorie. And I 
fancied that Marjorie was nat averse to him. 

As the conversation ran gaily on to the launching and the 








1 could only stare. 
at him while the 
diabolical nature 
of the attack im- 
pressed itself on 


my mind 
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gathering party of notables who were expected that night 
and the next day, I noticed that a dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
olive-complexioned young man approached and joined us. 

“Doctor Gavira,”’ said Marlowe, turning to us. “He is 
the hotel physician.”’ 

Gavira also was welcomed in the party, chatting with 
animation. It was apparent that the physician was very 
popular with the ladies, and it needed only half an eye to 
discern that Fitzhugh was jealous when he talked to Mar- 
jorie, while Marlowe but ill concealed his restlessness when 
Gavira spoke to Alma. As for Alma, she seemed to treat 
the men impartially. 

Just then, a young lady, all in white, passed. Plainly 
she did not belong to the group, though she was much 
interested in it. As his eye roved over the parlor, Gavira 
caught her glance and bowed. She returned it, but her 
look did not linger. For a moment, she glanced sharply at 
Fitzhugh, still talking to Marjorie, then at Marlowe and 
Alma Hillman. She was a pretty little girl with 
eyes that it is impossible to control. Perhaps 
there was somewhat of the flirt in her. It was 
not that that interested me. For there was 
something almost akin to jealousy in the look 
she gave the other woman. 

The conversation, as usual at such times, 
consisted mostly of witticisms, and, just at 
present, we had a rather serious bit of business 
in hand. Kennedy did not betray any of the 
impatience that I felt, yet I knew he was glad 
when Marlowe excused himself and we left the 
party and passed down the corridor while 
the captain called his car. 

“T don’t know how you are going 
to get at this thing,’ he remarked, 
pausing after he had sent a boy for his 
driver. ‘But I'll have to rely on you. 
I’ve told you all I know. I'll see you 
at noon at the yard. My man will 
take you there.” 

As he turned and left us, I saw that he 
was going in the direction of the barber 
shop. Next to it, and in connection with 
it, though in a separate room, was a 
manicure. As we passed we looked in. 
There, at the manicure’s table, sat the girl 
who had gone by us in the parlor and had 
looked so sharply at Marlowe and Alma. 

The boy had told us that the car was 
waiting at a side entrance, but Kennedy 
seemed now in no haste to go, the more so 
when Marlowe, instead of going into the 
barber shop, apparently changed his mind 
and entered the manicure’s. Craig stopped 
and watched. 

For a moment, the captain paused and 
spoke, then sat down. Quite evidently he had a 
keen eye for a pretty face and trim figure. Nor 
was there any mistaking the pains which the 
manicure took to please her rich and elderly customer. 
After watching them a moment, Kennedy lounged over 
to the desk in the lobby. 

‘*Who is the little manicure-girl?”’ he asked. 

The clerk smiled. ‘ 

‘Seems as if she was a good drawing card for the house, 
doesn’t it?”’ he returned. ‘Her name is Rae Melzer.” 

He turned to speak to another guest before Kennedy 
could follow with another inquiry. As we stood before the 
desk, a postman arrived with the parcels-post. 

“Here’s a package addressed to Doctor Fernando 
Gav ira,” he said brusquely. “It was broken in the mail— 
see? 

Kennedy, waiting for the clerk to be free again, glanced 
casually at the package at first, then with a sudden though 
concealed interest. I followed his eye. In the crushed box 





could be seen some thin broken pieces of glass.and a wadding 
of cotton-wool. 

As the clerk signed for another package, Craig saw a 
chance, reached over, and abstracted two or three of the 
broken pieces of glass, then turned, with his back to the 
postman and clerk, and examined them 

One, I saw at once, had a rim around it. It was quite 
apparently the top of a test-tube. The other, to which 
some cotton-wool still adhered, was part of the rounded 
bowl. Quickly Craig dropped the pieces into one of the 
hotel envelops that stood in a rack on the desk, then, 
changing his mind about asking more now about the little 
manicure, strode out of the side entrance, where Marlowe’s 
car was waiting for us. 





















Hurriedly we drove across to the City Hospital, where 
we had no difficulty in being admitted and finding, in a 
ward, on a white cot, the wounded guard. 

Though his wound was one that should not have 
bothered him much, it had, as Marlowe said, pufied 
up angrily and in a most peculiar‘manner. He was in 
great pain. 

Though he questioned the man, Craig did not get any- 
thing out of him except that the shot had come from a 
cruiser which had been hanging about and was much faster 
than the patrol-boat. 

Puzzled himself, Craig did not say much, but, as he 
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pondered the case, shook his head gravely to himself and 
finally walked out of the hospital abstractedly. 

‘We have almost an hour before we are to meet Marlowe 
at the yard,” he considered, as we came to the car. “I 
think I’ll go up to the laboratory first.” 

In the quiet of his own workshop, Kennedy carefully 
examined again the peculiar grooves on the bullet. He was 
about to scrape it, but paused. Instead, he filled a tube 
with a soupy solution, placed the bullet in it, and let it 
stand. Next, he did the same with the pieces of glass from 
the envelop. 

Then he opened a drawer and, from a number of capillary 
pipettes, selected a plain capillary tube of glass. He held 

it in the flame of a burner until it was red hot. Then 
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“Oh, 


he exclaimed, 


a Lewis gun!” 
seeing 
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what I was looking at. 
, “That's an idea! 


Sprague. can youmount 


via 


that on the plane?” 


carefully he drew out one end of the tube until it was 
hair- fine. 

Again he heated the other end, but this time he let the 
end alone, except that he allowed it to bend by gravity, 
then cool. It now had a siphon curve. Another tube he 
treated in the same way. 

by this time, he was ready to proceed with what he had 

mind. He took a glass slide, and on # placed a drop from 
each of the tubes containing the bullet and the glass. 

That done, he placed the bent, larger end of the capillary 
tubes in turn on each of the drops on the slide. The liquid 
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ascended the tubes by capillary attraction and siphoned 

over the curve, running, as he turned the tubes up, to the 

finely pointed ends. 

Next, in one watch-glass he placed some caustic soda 
and in another some pyrogallic acid, from each of which 
he took just a drop, as he had done before, inclining the 
tubes to let the fluid gravitate to the throttle-end. 

Finally, in the flame he sealed both the tip and butt of 
the tubes. 

‘““There’s a bubble of air in there,” he remarked. ‘The 
acid and the soda will absorb the oxygen from it. Then 
I can tell whether I’m right: By the way, we’ll have to 
hurry if we’re to be on time to meet Marlowe in the yard,’ 
he announced, glancing at his watch, as he placed the tubes 
in the electric incubator. 

We were a little late as the 
chauffeur pulled up at the ex- 
ecutive offices at the gate of the 

shipyard, and Marlowe was 

waiting impatiently for us. 

Evidently he wanted action, 

but Kennedy said nothing yet 

of what he suspected, and 
appeared to be interested 
only in the yard. 

In the towering superstruc- 
ture of the building-slip, we 
at last came to the huge steel 
monster itself, the Usona. As 
we approached, above us rose 
her bow, higher than a house, 
with poppets both there and 
at the stern, as well as bracing 
to support her. All had been 
done up to the launching, the 
stem- and stern-posts set in 
splace, her sides framed and 
plated up, decks laid, bulk- 
heads and casings completed, 
even much of her internal 
fitting done. 

Marlowe explained to us how 
the Jaunching-ways were composed 
of the ground-ways, fastened to 

the ground, as the name implied, and 

the sliding-ways that were to move over 

them. The sliding-ways, he said, were 
composed of a lower course and an upper 
course, on which rested the “cradle,” fitting 
closely the side of the ship. 

To launch her, she must be lifted slightly 
by the sliding-ways and cradle from the keel-blocks and 
bilge-blocks, and this was done by oak wedges, hundreds 
and hundreds of which we could see, jammed between 
the upper and lower courses of sliding-ways. Next he 
pointed out the rib-bands which were to keep the sliding- 
ways on the ground-ways, and at the bow the points on 
either side where the sliding- and ground-ways were bolted 
together by two huge timbers, known as sole-pieces. 

“You see,” he concluded, ‘‘it is a gigantic task to lift 
thousands of tons of steel and literally carry it a quarter of 
a mile to forty feet of water in less than a minute. Every- 
thing has to be calculated to a nicety.’ 

It was all very interesting, and we talked with men whorn 
it was a pleasure to see handling great problems so capably. 
Sut none could shed any light on the problem which i 
was Kennedy’s to solve. And yet I felt sure, as I watche.l 
Craig, that, unsatisfactory as it appeared to Marlowe and 
to myself, he was slowly forming some kind of theory or, 
at least, plan of action in his head. 


“You'll find me either here or at the hotel, I 
imagine,” returned Marlowe to Kennedy’s inquiry, 
as we parted from him. “I’ve instructed all the men 


to keep their eyes open. [hope some (Continued on page 106) 
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HE alchemists searched in vain for the philos- 
opher’s stone. It was in their own heads— 
Vision. 

Brains alone can transmute base metals into 
gold. Wealth is a by-product of thought. Peoples are 
poor in proportion to their ignorance. 

Adam owned the earth—had everything that we possess 
(besides all that we squandered, destroyed, and consumed 
through the intervening ages)—and died without a coat on 
his back. ; 

Evolution establishes knowledge and therefore values. 

Thus, the most advanced civilization is only compara- 
tive—we are still unaware of forces and facts destined to 
enrich and comfort the future, to a degree that will over- 
shadow our hugest attainments. 

To-morrow delights to prove Yesterday a blockhead. 

When we contrast our prowess with the works of the last 
century, we seem to have achieved miracles. 

But our achievements will be correspondingly measured 
and demeaned by a generation able to discover incalcu- 
lable potencies we have meanwhile overlooked. 

There are few permanent impossibilities. 

One invention suggests and simplifies its improvement. 

Every new device prepares the chain of efficiency for 
its next logical link. 

As facilities accumulate, we immediately grope for 
further ones to exploit properly the possibilities they reveal. 

We shall never grind a lens so powerful but that the tele- 
scope in which it is used will not detect strange stars. 

The mounted messenger passes the runner; the helio- 
graph foretells the rider; the telephone anticipates the 
heliograph; wireless outreaches the telephone. 

The dimmest goal we can visualize soon becomes the 
starting-point for a still further destination of endeavor. 

The more we know, the more means we have of knowing 
what we do not know—there’s always something bigger to 
be done. . 3 

The universe is slowly consuming its original stock of 
supplies. 

As plagues, epidemics, and famines are banished, we keep 
breeding and needing.- Sources are being depleted at a 
rate beyond the recuperative strength of nature. She 
cannot quicken her schedule of production and reproduction 
to keep pace with ours. 

5o we must compensatingly sharpen our wits. 

Life eternally waxes more complex and makes bolder 
demands upon ingenuity. 
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The sudden revelation of our ability to do as far as we 
will dare has ambitioned all classes with high resolves. 

Every man now considers himself the peer of his aspira- 
tion, and demands of the commonwealth the training to 
equip him for his potentialities. 


The cost of preparing a modern citizen for his career is 
so great that, in sheer defense of the outlay, we should 
permit him to do nothing which can be more economically 
performed by a wheel. 

We can’t delay the watch, so we must reduce its waste 
and apply the salvage to maximum profit. 

In no other way than the conservation of minutes and the 
broadening of minds may the mounting operating-expenses 
of the state be offset. 

The outer limits of a municipality are seldom more than 
an hour’s distance from its heaft; toilers are compelled 
to locate within reasonable access of their jobs. 

The time-clock is responsible for huddling and hoveling. 

Slums and tenements are not the expression of preference, 
but of necessity. 

The inauguration of Manhattan’s subways was the signal 
for a hegira of clerks and mechanics, grateful for a chance 
to remove to sections formerly too far away for them. 

When (and no observer doubts the imminence of Every- 
man’s car, to be followed by even cheaper air-machines) 
folks are able to travel forty and sixty miles an hour, sub- 
urbs will range indefinitely; all tracts contiguous to town- 
ships will be transformed into home-sites. 

Rapid transit is the answer to the cheaper housing ques- 
tion and the social questions traceable to bad housing. 

Wherever there are interurban railroads and trolleys, 
development keeps close to the stations and is confined to 
narrow stretches along the right of way. 

Such property becomes very dear in a short while, but 
with good roads and automobiles, the inexpensive adjacent 
acreage is rendered quite as desirable. 

Even though the struggle is sternest where crowds are 
thickest, man, being an instinctively sociable animal, is 
reluctant to maroon himself. 

Once habituated to urban conveniences and recreations, 
he relinquishes them under protest, and then strives to 
remain as near as possible to a congressional point. 
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Thus we find an ever augmenting congestion in and about centers, 
which naturally intensifies realty values and consequently raises 
rental and the price of provisions—a condition to be met only 
through proportionately increased incomes. 

The vicious circle ceaselessly expands with vague prospect o 
a break. 

The one promise of relief seems to be a proper diffusion of popu- 
iation. We must spread out—take up vacant soil—erect homes 
where decencies are possible to small purses, energize every arable 
holding. 

But the degree of this promotion will always be regulated by trans- 
portation provision. 

Communication is the master key of national satisfaction—most 
of our discontents are outcroppings of this underlying problem and 
will yield in ratio as we solve it. 

Although it is impossible, at this early stage, to predict the effect 
of the motor-car upon our destiny, still it is quite apparent that its 
chief function will not be that of a pleasure vehicle but, rather, a public 
utility which will, in its way and period, induce as radical changes as 
followed the locomotive, of which it bids to be both an auxiliary and a 
competitor. 

Recently a privilege of the rich, it is already an indispensable to 
multitudes. 

With three million automobiles in active use and the prospect of far 
more to come, cities soon will be forced to alter their schemes of arrange- 
ments—unprecedented types of thoroughfare are inevitable; entire blocks 
of buildings will be condemmed and razed to provide parking-space. 

What must be, will be. 

When we adopt a radical habit, we invariably adapt ourselves and our 
surroundings to accommodate it. 

We do not protest any bill for competent service. 

_ And so, for efficiency’s sake, the world stands ready to pay out bil- 
lions for autos through the next decade. 

Irrespective of expenditure, we can afford whatever adds speed 
to method. 

So long as we continue to move faster, we shall 
keep ahead of the compounding cost of living. 

When we slow down, we'll go down. 

To lag is to fail. 

_Rest assured, we shall never revert to 
simpler ways. On the contrary, household 
and government budgets (Concluded on page 130) 
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**How wonderful!” she said. at last. “And there are man7z other places such as this 


in England—how great and rich a country it is!" 


(The Career of Katherine Bush) 








ATHERINE BUSH 

had been a short- 
hand typist in the office 
of Livingstone and 
Devereux (“Liv & Dev’”’), 
money-lenders, but 
through her own efforts 
has become secretary to 
Lady Garribardine, one of 
the great ladies of London 
society. Katherine’s con- 
suming ambition is to lift 
herself above the cultural 
plane of her brothers and 
sisters, whom she consid- 
ers hopelessly vulgar, and 
for whom, except her eld- 
est sister, Matilda, she has no affection. While at ‘‘Liv & Dev’s,” 
she had a brief love-affai with Lora Algernon (‘‘Algy”) Fitz- 
Rufus, younger son of a Wels: marquis, but she knows that his 
family would never accept her as his wife, and consequently 
thrusts him completely out of her life. 

Lady Garribardine becomes very fond of Katherine, and offers 
her many opportunities to cultivate her mind and manners. The 
girl finds a staunch friend and adviser in Gerard Strobridge, Lady 
Garribardine’s nephew, who falls in love with her; but he is a 
married man, and Katherine gives him to understand that he can 
never be more than a friend, and he accepts the réle. Finally, she 
meets the Duke of Mordryn, an aristocrat of the most conserva- 


HEN Katherine entered the drawing-room after 
dinner, Mordryn was nowhere in sight. A 
Cabinet minister, one of the few her ladyship 
considered sufficiently worthy to be allowed to 
visit Blissington, had arrived in the afternoon, and the 
duke and the hostess and another man and woman made 
a group in the small red drawing-room in earnest converse, 
While most of the rest of the company danced in the hall. 
And Katherine went among these, and presently she slipped 
up to her old schvolroom. His grace was carrying out her 
request, it appeared, but therein she found no joy. 
And, later, Mordryn drank his final hock and Seltzer in his 
old friend’s boudoir, where they hada little talk together alone. 
“It has been dear of you to stay so long, Mordryn,” she 
told him. ‘Especially as the diversions which I hoped I 
had provided for you turned out of no more use than a 
plague of gnats. I hope you have not been too bored.” 
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Mordryn saw them go off together from the window where he stood 


Katherine Bus 


By Elinor Glyn 


Illustrated by André Castaigne 





middle-aged, 


Lr tive type, 
C Vy CE 0 a widower, and recently 
returned to England after 


a long absence. The 
duke ‘does not then 
suspect that she is not 
of his own station in life, 
and is greatly attracted 
to her. When he learns 
the truth, which he does 
when he goes to Lady 
Garribardine’s estate, 
Blissington Court, for an 
Easter party, he is in- 
‘ clined at first to be angry, 
but soon begins to ask 
himself whether the bar- 
rier of the enormous difference in their position cannot be over- 
come. He plans to have a house-party at his own place, 
Valfreyne, at Whitsuntide, under Lady Garribardine’s chaper- 
onage, and asks that Miss Bush be invited as a guest. Lady 
Garribardine has included several marriageable women of his 
station in her own party, but the duke finds them insuffer- 
able. He seeks opportunities to be with Katherine, and she 
handles the situation with great tact. She realizes that the 
position of this man’s wife would be one of the greatest to 
be achieved in the land. The duke is quite shocked when 
Lady Garribardine tells him that she has a plan to marry Kath- 
erine to Sir John Townly, an elderly and tiresome baronet. 





“T am never bored with you, dear friend.” 

“No; I know that; but in a big party I cannot give you 
as much time as I should like. You will come again when 
we are quiet, though, just as you always used to, and I 
will really find you a suitable bride.” 

The duke was in a cynical mood, it seemed, for he treated 
this proposal not at all in the light fashion he had done at 
the beginning of the visit. 

He replied gloomily that he had decided to select some- 
thing steady and plain if he must marry—he knew he could 
never care for a woman again—and a healthy, quiet, well- 
bred creature with tact who would leave him alone was all 
he asked. Life was a hideous disappointment and very 
difficult to understand, and to try to do one’s duty to one’s 
state, and get through with it, was all that anyone could 
hope to accomplish. 

But to this her ladyship said a vigorous: 
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“Tut—tut! You speak like a boy crossed in love, Mor- 
dryn! If you were five-and-twenty, you could not have a 
more delightful vista opening out in front of you. ‘Sz 
jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait!’ That was cried from 
a wise and envious heart! Well, you both know and can; 
so what more could a man ask of fate? I have no patience 
with you. I don’t want you now only to do your duty, to 
fulfil the obligations of your station. I want you to kick 
over the traces and be happy, Mordryn—ridiculously, 
boyishly happy—do you hear, conscientious martyr?”’ 

Mordryn heard, but his smile was still bitter as he 
answered, 

“We are not so made, Seraphim, neither you nor I.” 

Then he said good-night and good-by—for he was leaving 
at cockcrow for a place of his in the North. 

When Lady Garribardine was alone, she did not look at 
all disturbed at the passage of events as she reviewed her 
Easter party. She smiled happily, in fact, and decided that 
she would take her secretary to Valfreyne for Whitsuntide, 
after all. 


In the following week, the establishment from Blissing- 
ton moved up to Berkeley Square for the season, and 
Katherine’s duties became heavy again. Her first meeting 
with Gerard Strobridge happened quite soon. He came 
into the secretary’s room after luncheon. 

“‘Now tell me all about everything,” he said. ‘I have 
gathered from Gwendoline that you came down every night 
and had your usual success at the Easter party, 
and that Mordryn evidently liked you, for he 
told Gwen that you were the most intel- 
ligent girl that he had ever met.” 

Katherine half smiled, a little sadly. 

“Yes; he may have thought so, but 
eventually the secretary swallowed 
up the guest. I do not know if he 
will ever speak to me again.” 

“He felt as badly as that, did 
he? Poor Mordryn! No doubt you 
tormented him; but Mordryn is no 
weak creature like me. If he feels 
very much about you, he will either 
defy convention or break away from 
all temptation.”” Then his voice 
changed, and he asked a little anx- 
iously, “Katherine, do you begin 
to care for him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How much?” 

“T do not know—I could care a 
great deal. He pleases me in every 
way. I love his looks and his mind 
—and he—he makes me feel some- 
thing which I have never felt be- 
fore. Is it the capability for devotion? 
I do not know.” 

For the first time in their acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Strobridge saw her undecided, 
gentle, a little helpless, even. It touched 
him deeply. He loved her so very dearly he 
would rather see her happy if he could aid her to 
become so. He came over to her and leaned upon the table. 

“Dearest girl, everything is a sickening jumble ‘in this 
world, it seems. I have a kind of premonition, though, 
that you will emerge triumphant, however it goes; but after 
to-day, Katherine, I shall not see you until late in the 
autumn. I am going away—to Russia, this time—and I am 
going to try once more not to care.”’ 

Se even her one friend would be far from her. Well, she 
must not lose her nerve. She gave him her blessing for his 
journey and they said good-by. And the days went on 
apace. 

Matilda was engaged to be married to Charlie Prodgers, 
and was full of importance and glee, and had drifted fur- 


Katherine Bush 


ther and further away from her sister ever since the engage- 
ment was announced. Some instinctive feminine jealousy 
made her feel that she would prefer Katherine to be as far 
as possible from her fiancé. 

“After all, Kitten,” she said, when they met in the park 
to discuss the news, “‘you aren’t one of us, and we aren’t 
one of you.” 

“Yes; I feel that,” agreed Katherine, meekly lowering 
her eyes so that her sister might not see their twinkle. “I 
expect we shall not meet often in the future, Tild.” 

“Well, of course, Kitten, I’d always be very pleased to 
have tea with you up here now and then”—and Matilda 
gave an uncomfortable laugh—‘“‘but it is always best to 
avoid awkwardness—isn’t it, dearie?p—and you are only a 
paid servant—aren’t you?—living in—not like you were at 
‘Liv & Dev’s’, out on your own, and everyone starts 
better in considering her husband’s position, don’t 
they? And Charlie is manager in his department 
now, and very particular as to who I 
know.” 

“You are perfectly right, Tild.” Kath- 
erine’s voice was ominously soft. “We do 
not think alike on any point—but 
I shall always remember how 
good you were to me when I 
was a tiresome little gir].’’ 














“Oh, Kitten!” And Matilda felt almost tearful; for she 
still had a secret affection for her. 

“Yes; you were very good to me, then, Tild; but now we 
have come to a final parting of the ways, and we are all 
satisfied. I shall fulfil my ideas, and you will fulfil yours. 

And, afterward, when she walked back to Berkeley Square, 
she pondered deeply. There was no such thing as family 
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affection really, in the abstract—it only held when the in- 
dividuals were in sympathy and had a community of 
interests. They—her family—were as glad at the thought 
that they had risen above her, and need not communicate 
in the future, as she was that she would not have to bring 
her mind down to their point of view. Matilda was the 
last link, and Matilda had shown that she desired also to 
break away. Katherine felt that, but for Lady Garribardine s 
real affection for her, she was virtually alone in the world. 
If only there were no backward thoughts in her mind, 


she would have looked upon her fair future as a certainty. 
Sooner or later, with the visit to Valfreyne in front of her, 
and the frequent occasions upon which she must see the 
duke at her mistress’s house, she knew she could continue 
to attract him if she so desired, and make him love her with 
a great love. There was a subtle, indescribable sympathy 
of ideas between them. But she would banish the whole 
subject from her mind, and leave the future in the hand 
of destiny—neither assisting fate by personal initiative nor 

resisting its march by deliberate renunciation. 
But she seemed very quiet, her ladyship thought, and 
wondered to herself at the cause. The duke was in the 
North paying other visits for some weeks, and 
when he did come to Berkeley Square in between 

times, he did not see Katherine. 

So April passed and May came, and 
with it the prospect of Whitsuntide, 
early that year. Whitsunday fell 
upon the eleventh of May. 

“You must have some decent 
clothes,” Lady Garribardine had 
said, a week or two beforehand, “an- 

other evening dress and an aft- 

ernoon frock. You will dine 

RN cown every night as a guest, 

* %. and we shall stay 

-. from Saturday until 
Tuesday.” 

“Ttis extremely 

exciting for 

me,” Katherine 


His hands were clasped idly upon his 
knee. and his voice, as he spoke softly 
to a lady, was lazy and complacent 
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admitted. ‘I wonder so much what the house will 
be like.” 

“Tt is a huge Palladian monument, very splendid and 
ducal; everything is on an immense scale, and the duke 
keeps it up with great state. It is more like some royal 
residence than a house, but there are some cozy rooms to 
be found in odd corners. It will interest and educate you, 
child. You had better read up all about it in one of the old 
volumes of Country Life—some three years ago, I think, 
it was described.” 

Katherine lost no time in doing this, and read of its 
building in 1680, and of its wonderful gardens “in the 
French style,” and of its superb collections of pictures and 
art treasures, and of its avenues and lake and waterways 
and fountains. Yes; it must be a very noble place. 

They were to arrive early in time for luncheon, since 
her ladyship was to act hostess to the party, who would 
come in the afternoon. And when they approached the 
gates, Katherine felt that one of the supreme moments in 
her life had come. 

The park was vast, larger, even, 
than Blissington, and with more 
open spaces, and the house could 
be viewed from a distance—a 
symmetrical, magnificent pile: 
And it seemed that they walked 
through an endless succession of 
halls and great salons until they 
were ushered into the duke’s pres- 
ence in his own particular paneled 
room. 

It was very lofty and partly 
filled with bookcases arranged in 
rather an unusual way, sunk into 
the wall itself, with very beautiful 
decorations by Grinling Gibbons 
surrounding them, and also the 
intervening panels, wherein fine 
pictures hung. The curtains and 
chair-coverings were of the most 
superb old-blue silk, faded now to 
a wonderful greenish tone, and 
harmonizing with the beautiful 
Savonnerie carpet with its soft 
tints of citron and puce and green. 

Katherine was frankly awed. 
Blissington was a very fine gentle- 
man’s house—but this was a 
palace. And, suddenly, the duke 
seemed a million miles away 
from her, and she wondered how 
she had ever dared to be familiar 
with him, and rebuke him for 
coming to her schoolroom to talk. 

She was meek as a mouse, and 
never opened her lips after the 
{.rst words of greeting. 

The host had come forward with 
cordial graciousness and bidden 
them welcome, and he had looked 
a very magnificent person, some- 
how, in his morning country riding- 
clothes. And all the glamour of 
high rank and power and fas- 
tidiousness enhanced his natural 
charms, so that Katherine felt a 
little cold and sick with the 
emotion which she was experi- 
encing. He was courtly and aloof 
in his manner, with all his kind- 
ness; and, in a moment or two, 
he accompanied them along to 
the Venetian suite himself. 

This suite was on a par in 





splendor with the rest of the house. It was on the same 
floor as Mordryn’s own sitting-room which they had leit, 
and it was reached by a passage-place that led to the 
terrace, which the windows looked upon. This was marble- 
paved, with a splendid balustrade. The antechamber had 
been arranged with a writing-table near the great window, 
and every convenience for Miss Bush to do any writing her 
mistress mightrequire. There was a sitting-room, a great 
bedroom, and dressing-room for her ladyship—all with the 
same lofty ceilings and fine windows as the room they had 
left, and behind it came that green damask-hung chamber 
designed for Miss Bush. 

“In this apartment you will find yourselves completely 
quiet and shut off from the world,” the duke said. 

Lady Garribardine expressed herself as content, and he 
left them alone. 

Katherine examined her room; it would have struck her 
as very large if it had been in any other house. It looked 
onto an inner courtyard with a fountain playing, and stat- 

























































Katherine could see his face, and the puzzled expression which now 


she met his gaze. and there 
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uary, and hundred-year-old lilac bushes in huge tubs. Lady Garribardine had told her secretary to take off her 
The room was hung with pale-green silk, and had Italian- hat, as she might be required to do a little work after lunch. 
painted, eighteenth-century furniture, and on the dressing- “T shall settle with his grace how I think the party had 
table were bowls of lilies-of-the-valley. better sit, and then you can type anything we want.” 

She thrilled a little. Was this accidental or deliberate? So Katherine was particularly careful to arrange her 

She was very well acquainted with the workings of a great silvery hair becomingly, and looked the perfection of re- 
house, and the duties of the housekeeper and groom of the fined neatness as she followed her mistress back into the 
chambers. She saw, from a technical point of view, that duke’s sitting-room, and then on into luncheon in a smaller 
these retainers must be of a very high order of merit because dining-room in another wing. 
of the result of their work; but even their intelligence could They were only three at the meal, and the host talked 
hardly have selected the volumes of her favorite authors of politics and the party who were coming, and was gracious. 
which she had discussed with the duke, and whichwereplaced He did not treat Katherine with the slightest condescension 
in book-stands, with the “‘Letters of Abélard and Héloise” or with any special solicitude. If she had been anunknown 
and a beautiful edition of ‘“Eothen”’ out on the top. niece of Lady Garribardine’s, his manner would have been 

These silent testimonies of some one’s personal thought the same. Katherine felt chilled again for the moment, 
gave her unbounded pleasure; they restored her submerged and had never appeared more subdued. 
self-confidence, and made her eyes glow. It was divine to She slipped off back to her room when they went to take 
feel that he cared enough to have troubled to do this. The coffee in a small drawing-room, known as ‘“‘the Gamester’s . 
subtle flattery was exquisite. parlor,” for in it was hung a world-known picture of the 
famous thoroughbred of that 
name, the riding of whom in a 
match against His Grace of 
Chandos’s colt, Starlight, hal 
been the cause of the third duke 
breaking his neck. 

There was no immediate work 
to be done, so Katherine stood 
and looked from the window of 
her green chamber and took in 
the view. Surely, she thought, if 
people, even with the intelligence 
of Matilda, could see such men 
as the duke and such splendid 
homes as this, with every evidence 
in it of fine tastes and fine liv- 
ing and fine achievement stamped 
upon it by hundreds of years of 
noble owners, they could not go 
on being so blind to the force of 
heredity and environment as fac- 
tors in determining the actions 
of the human race. 

She stood for a long time quite 
still, with trouble in her heart, 
which every fresh realization of 
the beauties around her aug- 
mented. 

No; the duke could never over- 
look the three days in Paris, even 
if he could forget that she had 
come from Bindon’s Green—and 
she could not banish their mem- 
ory either, and so would never be 
able to rely upon her own ‘power 
to carry on the great undertak- 
ing untrammeled by inward ap- 
prehension and self-contempt at 
the deception of so great a man 
—her serenity would be gone and, 
with it, her power. 

Lady Garribardine opened the 
door presently, and saw her still 
standing there. 

“Run out for a little walk, 
child,” she said kindly. “You 
can reach the terrace from the 
passage antechamber, which has 
been arranged for you to write 
in, and there are steps at the side 
into the garden. I shall nct 
want you until just before tea. 
The duke has the menus and 
and then came over the two ladies on either side of him: and once cards and door-names printed 
was pain and a challenge in it Ly his own (Continued on page 190) 





C She Life of 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


by Daniel Frohman 
and Isaac ‘F. Marcosson 


Epitor’s Nore—This instalment describes the 
career of Edna May and other notable stars in 
England under Charles Frohman’s management, 
as well as the establishment of the famous Reper- 
tory Theatre in London. 


American Stars in London 
and the 
Repertory Theatre 


HE picturesqueness 
of detail which 
seemed to mark the 
beginning of so _ 

many of Charles Frohman’s 
personal and 
professional /* 
friendships 

attended him 

in England, as 

the case of his 

first negotiations 

with Edna May 

now shows. 

One hot night, late in 
the summer season of 1990, 
Charles Frohman was _ having 
supper alone on _ his little 
private balcony at the Savoy 
Hotel overlooking the Thames. 
As he sat there, clad only in 
pajamas and smoking a large 
black cigar, he heard a 
terrific din in the street 
below. There was cheering 
and shouting and clapping 
of hands. Summoning a 
waiter, he asked, 

“What’s all that noise 
about?” 

“Oh, it’s only Miss 
Edna May coming to 
supper, sir.” 

“Why all this fuss?” 
continued Frohman. 

“Well, you see, sir,” 
answered the servant, 

“they are bringing her 
back in triumph.” 

When Frohman 
made investigation, he 
found that the doctors 
and nurses at the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, where 
Edna May frequently sang 
for the patients, had engaged the 
whole gallery of the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, where she was singing in 
“The American Beauties,” and 
attended in a body. After 
the play, they had surrounded 
her : the stage entrance, Edna May, in“The Schoolgirl” 

6 


5 , ; 

Scene from NQ “gee ‘i 
Act II, “The 

Girl from Up There” 5 


unhitched the horse from her little 
brougham, and hauled her through the 
streets to the Savoy. 

This episode made a tremendous 

impression on Frohman. He was 

always drawn to the people who 
could create a stir. He had heard 
that Edna May was nearing the end 
of her contract with George Lederer, 
so he entered into negotiations 
with her, and, that autumn, she 
passed under his management and 
remained so until she retired, 

in 1907. 

In the case of Edna May, there could 
be no star-making. The spectacular rise of this 
charming girl from chorus to the most 'talked-of 
musical-comedy réle in the English-speaking world 
—that of the Salvation Army Girl in “The Belle of 
New York”—had given her a great reputation. 
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and afterward put on with great success 
at Daly’s, in New York. 

In the English production of this 
play, was a petite, red-haired little 
girl named Billie Burke, who sang a 
song called ‘“‘Put Me in My Little 
Canoe,” which became one of the 
hits of the piece. Frohman was im- 
mensely attracted to this girl and 

afterward took her under his patronage, 

and she became one of his best known 
stars. ' 

Edna May, under Frohman’s 

direction, was now perhaps 

the best known of the 

musical-comedy stars in 

England and America. 

He took an infinite 

delight in her suc- 

ces. In “The 

Catch of the 

Season,” which 

he did at 

Daly’s, in 

New York, in 

August, 1905, 

she practically 

bade farewell to 

the American stage. 

Henceforth, Froh- 

man kept her in England. 

In “The Belle of May- 

fair,” she was succeeded 

by Miss Burke in the 

leading part. Froh- 

man’s production of 

“Nelly Neil,” at 

the Aldwych Thea- 

tre, in 1907, was 

one of the most 
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Frohman now capitalized 
that reputation in his : 
usual elaborate fashion. Edas May, in 
He first presented “Feaat eee 
Miss May in “ The Up There 
Girl from Up 4 
There.” 
She appeared under his management both in New York 
and in London. Her company in New York included 
Montgomery and Stone, Dan Daly, and Virginia Earle. 
When he presented Miss May in London in this play, he 
did the biggest business that the theater had ever known 
up to that time. In succession, followed “Kitty Grey,” 
which ran a year in London, “Three Little Maids,” and 
“La Poupée.” Joseph 
All this while there was being written for Miss May a Coyne be- 
musical piece in which she was to achieve one of her-greatest- came so 
successes and which was to bring Charles Frohman into great a favorite in 
contact with another one of his stars. It was ‘The School- < England that he has 
girl,” which Frohman first did in May, 1903, in London, remained there 
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most extraordinary events in the history of the British 
theater. This lovely, unassuming American 
girl had so completely endeared herself to the 
hearts of the London theatergoers that she 
was made the center of a tumultuous 
farewell. The day the seat-sale opened, 
there was a queue several blocks 
long. On this night, Charles Froh- 
man sat in a box alone. When 
some people suddenly entered, they 
found him in tears.’ He 
had a genuine personal 
affection for Miss May, 
and her retirement had 
touched him very deeply. 

In connection with 
“Nelly Neil” is a little 
story which illustrates 
Charles Frohman’s atti- 
tude toward his produc- 
tions. He had spent a 
fortune on it, and it was 
not a financial success. 
After giving it every 
chance, he instructed 
Lestocq to put up a two 
weeks’ notice. Lestocq 
remarked ‘that it was a 
shame to end such a 
magnificent presentation. 
i Whereupon, Frohman 
turned around quickly 
and said: 

“Shut up, or Ill run 
it another month. You 
know, Lestocq, if I don’t 
keep a hand on myself 
sometimes, my sentiment 
will be the ruin of me.” 

By this time, Frohman and 
James M. Barrie had be- 
come close friends. The 
former had produced 
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Pauline Chase, 
most popular of 
the En g lis h 
Peter Pans 















































Q 
superb music- & 
al-comedy pro- S SN 
ductions ever put on. ~ Wr 
For this, Frohman . 






t SEs 
AD imported Joseph 
Coyne from America 
to do the leading juvenile. He became 
such a great favorite that he has remained 
in England ever since. 

Just as Edna May had bidden fare- 
well to America in “‘The Catch of the 
Season,’”’ so she now bade farewell to 
the English stage in “ Nelly Neil.”” She 
had become engaged to Oscar Lewisohn, 
who insisted on an early marriage. About 













the Vaudeville 
Theatre with 

great success. 
He now ap- 
proached a Barrie 
production which 
gave him perhaps more 

















this time, Charles Frohman and George Edwardes "Cong, pleasure than anything 
secured the English rights to ‘The Merry Widow.” " D he did in his whole ate, 
They both urged Miss May to postpone her marriage “ty, life. The advent 0 
and do this part. Miss May was now compelled to decide “Peter Pan” was at hand. 
between matrimony and what would have been perhaps her Xap The remarkable story of how 






Charles Frohman got the manu- 


greatest success, and she chose matrimony. n . 
script of this play has already 


Her good-by appearance on the stage, May 1, 1907, was one of the 
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Interior of 

Charles Froh- 

man's London 

office, the walls 
covered with portraits 


of his famous stars 


been told in this narrative. The Wonder Boy Who 
Would Not Grow Up made a complete conquest of 
Frohman. In England, as later in the United States, he 
fairly bubbled with it. He adored the boy’s character. 

The original title that Barrie gave the play was “The 
Great White Father,” which Frohman liked. Just as 
soon as Barrie suggested that it be named after its prin- 


> 
cipal réle, Frohman fairly overflowed withenthusiasm. 4% ° 
y 


In preparing for “Peter Pan” in England, Charles 4 
Frohman was like a child with a toy. Money £ 


was spent like water; whole scenes were made 

and never used. He regarded it as a great A 
and rollicking adventure. Happily, it justi- 

fied his every confidence, because, on its 

first production on any stage, at the 

Duke of York’s Theatre on 

(Continued 01 page 178) 
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powerful hold upon the affections and enthusiasms of men. 
And perhaps, if one should seek the central element which 
has given William Hale Thompson his extraordinary hold 
upon the great populace of Chicago, it will be found in that 
touch of fellowship, of comradeship, of kindliness, and of 
humor. 

Men with the human touch are never infallible—other- 
wise, they would not be human. And other men forget 
the faults in the man of human touch, because they find 
in his very foibles something akin to themselves. And if 
the mayor of Chicago has developed any particular fault 
in his really remarkable executive and historic career, it is 
in this human impulse which makes him love his friends 
fully as well as, if not better than, he loves them wisely. 

Disposing, in the beginning, of this fault developed in an 
extraordinary mental and physical equipment, it may be 
said that Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, has exhibited, in 
his term of office, several instances of public courage and 
resolution which stamp him among the public personalities 
of the republic. 

When the new mayor went into office, he found upon the 
statute-books of Chicago a law of nearly forty years’ stand- 

ing, requiring the closing of the saloons and liquor shops upon 
the Sabbath day. That law had never been repealed. No 
previous executive had ever dared or had ever been able to 
enforce it. Several efforts had been made by other chief executives, 
but the power and the numbers of the liquor interests in this 
great cosmopolitan city were always found omnipotent to 
compel abandonment of its enforcement. 
William. Hale Thompson set his executive jaw resolutely in 
the beginning upon the determination that, (Concluded on page 189) 
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One of the real 
personalities in the 
municipal life of our country 


The Mayor 
of Chicago 


By John Temple Graves 


ILLIAM HALE THOMPSON, , 
elected mayor of Chicago last | 
April by an unprecedented plu- 
rality of one hundred and fifty 
thousand votes, is one of the real person- 
alities in the municipal life of our country. 
Imagine a figure of superb and towering pro- 
portions, standing over six feet two inches in his 
stocking feet, weighing two hundred and fifty 
pounds, with the fresh enthusiasm and the smil- 
ing face of a boy, human to the core in his timber | 
and characteristics, and you have the extraordinary i Mrs. 
mayor of Chicago at the age of forty-six. 5 William 
The man is a born leader of men and has illustrated it Ne Hale Thompson 
in a dozen striking incidents. Every strong man who couples 
the “human touch” with his strength always has had 





“Simple story, but sad, J. R..”’ explained Blackie. 
a machine for fooling the suction-sweeper. 


A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 
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“Mr. Brown is the inventor of 
He weaves the dirt and germs and 


things into genuine antique Chinese rugs so that the antiquity can't be sucked out™ 


That Genuine 


Antique -Sme// 


By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


N explosion of voices, a smack of a fist in a face, 
the slam of a door, and a chunky man tumbled 
backward down .the stone steps and landed in 
the roundness of J. Rufus Wallingford. 

ee ” gasped J. Rufus, as the chunky man bounced 
off. ete, 

“Why so hasty, friend?” inquired Blackie Daw, raising 
the sudden arrival from the sidewalk. 

_The man replied not a word. His nose was bleeding; 
his ear was skinned, and his breath came short, but in his 
reddened eye blazed righteous wrath. He scanned the 
narrow factory street for weapons. He seized a twenty- 
pound paving-block, swung it above his head, and rushed 
up the five stone steps of the Ming Antique Rug Company. 
J. Rufus and Blackie had already batted their eyes in an- 
ticipation of the crash, when the door flew open and a pail 
of water slapped the chunky man. Once more he came 
tumbling backward; and this time the paving-block held 
him flat. 

“Pm getting plum tired picking you up,’”’ remarked the 
ee snd lanky Mr. Daw, as he again restored the stranger 
O his teet. 


“Thanks,” wheezed the man. He looked up at the door 


and stooped for his weapon, but the huge Wallingford laid 
a detaining hand on his shoulder. 

“T wouldn’t do it just now, brother,” he kindly advised. 
“Let me tell you something you probably haven’t dis- 
covered. You’re not welcome in there.” 

“T’ll tear down that shop a brick at a time! Vll——” 

“Tut, brother!”’ Blackie thrust himself between the 
warrior and the steps. “T’ll tell you something else you 
don’t know. You’re licked.” 

“Not on your life! I can 

““What’s the riot here?’ boomed a rough voice, and a vast 
bulk of blue was in the group. “Why, it’s Mr. Brown! 
Anything I can do?” And he looked inquiringly toward 
the two well-dressed strangers. 

“All seven of ’em can’t lick me!” roared the chunky 
Brown, and he tried to get past. 

Officer Casey viewed the gathering crowd. They were 
coming on the dead run, with their eyes and their mouths 
wide open. 

“Here, you; grab him!” ordered Casey, and the three of 
them spanished the raging Brown up to the corner and 
thrust him into a friendly saloon. ‘Wash him up, and 
give him a drink, and keep him away while I clear the block.” 
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82 The New Adventures of Wallingford 


“Certainly,” grinned Blackie. “I like his work. He 
has great form when he’s in action. Come on, Tabasco 
Brown!” And a grip like a handcuff settled on the chunky 
wrist. “I’m a regular deputy of the law. Jim, order the 
drinks, and I’ll wash the prisoner.” 

Twenty minutes later, the prisoner, subdued and human 
but with a puffing eye, was led over to a little table. __ 

“Simple story, but sad, J. R.,” explained Blackie. 
“Mr. Brown is the inventor of a machine for fooling the 
suction-sweeper. He weaves the dirt and germs and 
things into genuine antique Chinese rugs so that the an- 
tiquity can’t be sucked out. Then he made the amateur’s 
mistake; he capitalized in his own home town.” 

“T see.” Wallingford was relieved to find the chunky 
man taking an interest in his drink. ‘Of course you hadn’t 
a cent, because no man invents unless he’s broke. So 
they gave you some promoter’s stock for your patents, and 
held the stock in escrow to prevent you from selling it, 


“Step on the brake,” interposed Tabasco Brown; “you're 
speeding! They handed me one share out of that hundred- 
thousand-dollar corporation so I could be president, and 
set aside a treasury issue to give me when the business 
reached a certain volume. Everything fine; but I didn’t 


know how I was muzzled until the Ottoman Weaving 
Company served notice of infringement of patents. And 
who did my fellow townsmen stick with?” 
“Vou; oh, ves,” grinned Blackie Daw. 
“Him not,” chuckled Wallingford. “TI judgeit by the eye.” 
“Of course me not! They fell for the bluff without 
calling in a lawyer, brought copies of the Ottoman patents 
into this stockholders’ meeting, decided that I had infringed, 
got ice in the shoes, and, when I yelped, voted me out of the 
presidency. Now what do you suppose they’re going 
to do?” 
“Oh, what?” Blackie Daw lit a cigarette. 
“Dissolve—that’s what! They’re going to scrap the 
swell machines that cost half our capital to build, and split 
up the money that’s left in the treasury pro rata! And 
what do I get for. my patents and business prospects? The 
pro-rata split for my one share! Fifty dollars! Fifty 
dollars!’ A hearty laugh from both his auditors, and the 
chunky man glared at them. “Swell joke, I guess! I 
work two years on my weaving machine, and get a real 
start toward my million, and lose out because a lot of 
village financiers let the sap rush to their heads. And me, 
I finish with a bloody nose. Oh, swell joke! Look here, 
you big fat slob ‘3 
“Peace, brother,” admonished Blackie; ‘why should 
the sight of innocent happiness rouse your rage? In 
our hearts we sympathize with you. Be soothed.” 
“Oh, well,” growled Tabasco Brown, unclenching his 
fist, “if you’d had it rubbed in like I have, you’d fight 
everything on the street, from cigar-store Indians to 
piccaninny hitching-posts. Why, a patent-injunction’s 
no more detriment to a business, these days, than a 
bee-sting on a door-knob! <A real business man would 
make advertising out of that injunction. And we’re 
quitting cold, with fifty-two thousand dollars in the 
treasury!” 
“Fifty-two thousand dollars?” Wallingford 
turned to Blackie, and the two men looked at 
each other speculatively; then they turned, by 


“I would like to know, though, who sent 
you to bother me with this fool errand” 














. for you?” 


common impulse, and smiled at Tabasco Brown. J. Rufus 
hitched his chair closer and folded his big arms in front of 
him. “If you had absolute ownership of more than half 
the stock of that company, and consequent control of its 
patents and machinery, you could get fresh backing; and 
I don’t suppose you’d care whether there was any money 
left in the treasury or not.” 


II 


Cyrus PUNTINGTON, proprietor of the People’s 
Salary Loan Company, looked up ‘n astonishment 
as there pushed past the boy at tue door a long, 
lean, black-mustached individual, followed by a 
Chinaman in a purple jacket, yellow trousers, and 
bead-embroidered shoes. 

“Excuse me,” said the black-mustached in- 
dividual, depositing his silk hat carefully on 
the corner of the desk and balancing his ebony 
cane across two of his fingers; “my name is 
B. Daw. I am the agent for Wun Lun Lo. I 
have the pleasure to introduce him, Mr. Punting- 
ton. Wun, ki yi kik go gum ki yi; Mr. 
Puntington.”” And B. Daw bowed profoundly, 
happily conscious that the employees of the 
outer office were thronging the door. 

“Ug-ghum.” 

Mr. Puntington, who was a 
sallow man, and a hollow-faced 
and a squinch-eyed, considered 
the occasion with a troubled 
brow, but saw no way out of it 
but to rise and shake 
hands with the solemn 
Chinaman — which he 
did. 

A silence ensued. 
B. Daw politely placed 
a chair for Wun Lun 
Lo, and drew one up 
for himself and sat 
down. 

“Ug-ghum,” finally 
observed Mr. Punting- 
ton, beginning to be 
nervous. “What can I do 
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“T understand that you 
are in the market for a large quantity of sandal twine,” 
returned Mr. Daw, with pleased assurance, and, turning 
immediately to Wun Lun Lo, said smilingly, with many 
easy gestures toward Mr. Puntington: “King wing bing 
boo goo. Gow!” 

The solemn Chinaman folded his hands across his purple- 
silk coat and smiled politely—that was all. 

“Sandal twine?” crackled Mr. Puntington. 

“The best quality on the American market,” B. Daw 
asserted. “The Honorable Wun Lun Lo’—a bow to 
that distinguished gentleman—‘“has a hundred thousand 
pounds of it, worth, as you well know, Mr. Puntington——’”’ 

“T don’t.’ 

_ “A dollar a pound,” went on B. Daw, impervious to the 
interruption. ‘As the Honorable Lo, however, is suddenly 
called back to China, he is forced to make a quick sale, 
and will take fifty cents a pound for the lot. Wun, kong 
wong bong choo. Yes, Mr. Puntington; fifty cents a 
pound for the lot—for the lot! So, Mr. Puntington, here 
is your chance to buy your sandal twine at an un- 
precedented bargain! You never used such sandal 
twine——”’ 

“I never heard of the stuff,’ broke in Cyrus, at last 


Tegaining his equipose. ‘Who told you I wanted'to buy ' 


sandal twine?” Deep pain settled on B. Daw. 
Don’t you?” he inquired, and turned to the Chinaman 


George Randolph Chester 





















A man followed the knock, and stood, hat in 
hand, so glistening in his bald-headedness that, 
for a moment, he seemed to dazzle the eye 


with sadness in every line of his countenance. ‘“ Kang 
wang bang king kong,” he sorrowfully explained. “ Yi.” 

Thereupon, the Chinaman, folding his hands across his 
silk coat, bowed sorrowfully. 

“No I don’t!” snapped Mr. Puntington. He hitched 
up his chair with a jerk, and drew toward him the interest 
tables by which he lived. “I would like to know, though, 
who sent you to bother me with this foo] errand.” 

“Sorry, sir; so sorry!’ And B. Daw rose with great 
dignity. “Wun, yip.” So saying, the lean and lanky 
gentleman, swinging his ebony cane, stalked majestically 
out of there, followed by the solemn Chinaman. 

James P. Dibbel, of the Dibbel City Bank, was equally 
certain that he did not wish any sandal twine, and equally 
indignant with whoever had sent B. Daw and the Chinese 
gentleman on that errand to him. It was not until they 
had seen Henry Hoppery, of the Hoppery Happy Homes 
Association, and Peter Wills, of the Wills Cooperative 
Merchandise Company, and Nathaniel Rosengage, of the 
Dollar-Down Store, that B. Daw explained at least part 
of the mystery; and even then he only explained because 
Rosengage, a round little man of great persistence, wormed 
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When the chairs began to fly, J. Rufus Wallingford retired behind the safe for philosophic contemplation 


the facts out of him. Mr. Rosengage had been visited be- 
cause he was a prominent stockholder in the Ming Antique 
Rug Company. 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Rosengage, estimating the value 
of Wun Lun Lo’s purple’ coat;.“‘I was sucker enough to 
buy some of that stock; but why should I want sandal 
twine besides?” 

“You don’t know why?: And you in the Oriental weav- 
ing business!” ae te 

“Well, I ain’t,” insisted Mr. Rosengage, studying the 
purple coat with an eye.to its possibilities. These Chinese 
things were going pretty well now, and at twelve dollars, 
or maybe as high as fourteen. ‘And I ain’t going to be. 
I’m smart enough to know when to pocket a loss. Say; 
what is this sandal twine, and what do you use it for?”’ 

B. Daw turned to the solemn Chinaman with amaze- 
ment. — 

“Chee wee keek!”’ he exclaimed. 
ling loo bung wo.ti! .. Bung wo ti!” 

The solemn Chinaman folded his hands and looked sad. 

“Why, Mr. Rosengage, no genuine Oriental rug can be 
woven without sandal twine to give it the proper smell!” 

“Oh!” Nathaniel Rosengage nodded his head in quick 
comprehension. That reason appealed to him as being 
perfectly logical. ‘But it ain’t no use,” he considered. 
‘The Ottoman Weaving Company, they claim an infringe- 
ment on their patents, and, whether they got a right or not, 
I don’t want to take a chance that we win. I looked ’em 
up in Bradstreet, and they can afford high-priced lawyers.”’ 

“But as a speculation, Mr. Rosengage,’” persisted B. 
Daw. ‘Asa speculation, I say, you can’t afford = 

“IT can afford to stay out of a speculation any time,” 
declared Nathaniel. “I got bit once on this Chinese busi- 
ness, and I ain’t like a sucker that always throws a dollar 
away to see if it will land some place near where he lost the 
other one. Then, all he gets is to hunt for two.” 

“Sorry sir; so sorry! Wun, yip.” 
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As they turned into Blackie Daw’s room at the Hotel 
Grand, J. Rufus Wallingford, pacing the floor with a black 
cigar and a worried brow, studied his partner with concern. 

“Well?” 

“Had the time of my life!” exulted Blackie, to whom this 
meant much more than the consummation of any business 
deal. “I was the center of astonishment and admiration 
wherever I wended. And the Honorable Wun Lun Lo—” 
He bowed profoundly to the distinguished gentleman, who 
folded his hands across his coat and smiled pleasantly. 
“Wun, gik hik pik lik spik dik rr 

‘Oh, close your trap,” interrupted Wallingford. “That’s 
all you think of—joshing. You'll put us in bad with that, 
you pin-head! I hope you didn’t spring your fool lingo out 
on the job.” 

“Spread it all over the lot!” was the proud assertion. 
“And, believe me, Jim, I made it impressive. Wun’— 
and he turned to the solemn Chinaman—“ you are a student 
of the niceties of your own language, being a popular Far 
Eastern actor. What do you think of my Chinese?”’ 
“Rotten,” grinned Wun Lun Lo. 


III 


PRESIDENT BEN HarpIncG, of the Ming Antique Rug 
Company, looked up and removed his eye-glasses to frown. 
If he kept them on while he frowned, they pinched off. 

“Beg pardon,” he said; “there is a private meeting 
in session.” And, having established his legal severity, 
he replaced his eye-glasses. 

“That’s why I’m here,” responded the large, genial 
gentleman who had opened the door without ceremony; 
and he beamed jovially on the assembled members. “I’m 
a stockholder in this company.” And he laid before the 
obvious chairman a much soiled and tightly creased paper. 
“Please enter my certificate.” 

President Harding opened the (Continued on page 122) 
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‘|| Our BUSINESS REPUTATION 
-— 


o We want you to know this— 


For your sake as well as ours we want you to realize that business 
necessity no less than honest principle impels us to make Campbell’s 
Soups as good as they can be made; and to make them good every time. 

Of course we take pride in maintaining the quality of our product. But 
beside this we have to maintain it. Our business existence depends on it. 

You have this double guarantee with every can of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You know ee question before you open it that it will be pure, wholesome 
and delicious. 

No better materials ma" be found. You couldn’t select and prepare and blend 
them more carefully than we do if you were making soup for a delicate child 
whose appetite you wanted to coax in the most tempting way. 

Through years of earnest, honest and successful effort we have built up a reputa- 
tion and a business which must be protected. 

A good reputation is hard to gain and easy to lose. It must be guarded every minute. 

Many people are surprised to find that they never grow tired of Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. They wonder why it is always so tasty and refreshing, 
always so nourishing. It is a common thing to hear someone 
who has eaten it again and again exclaim “I didn’t know it was 
so good!” 

The secret is that every step of its production is constantly 
and vigilantly guarded, and its pure, wholesome, natural quality 
consistently maintained. 
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OU and Tare American citizens. 

As such, it is not our right, but 
| our duty, to vote this year for 
| president. 





Whereby it were well to look 
gi) over the situation, and carefully. 


The Democratic party and its cur- 
rent candidate have been in power 
four years. When it came into 
that power, the United States was 
respected and honored by the na; 
tions of the world. When old Uncle Sam 
came into meeting, the rest of the folks sat 
up and took notice. He conducted him- 
self with a firm and quiet dignity. His 
opinions were honored, and his sons and 
daughters were safe anywhere on earth. Of 
all world figures, he was of the strongest and 
cleanest. ..... A wonderful, fine, old 
gentleman, loved and respected and admired. 





So was your Uncle Sam, and mine, when 
‘ came into power Woodrow Wilson and the 
b Democratic party. 


And then what? 


‘ First Mexico 
“2 What did the old gentleman, under the 
7? guidance of Woodrow Wilson and his advisers, 


do there? 


Since its inception, Mexico has been noth- 
ing but a gaudy parade of insurrection, revo- 
lution and slaughter. 


Diaz, by killing everybody he didn’t like 
ruled it for thirty years. Madero was too 
weak to control it. He was succeeded by 
Huerta, strong, cold, cruel, but powerful. 


Huerta had eighty thousand soldiers and 
could have ruled Mexico by the blood and 
iron method; which, incidentally, is the wrong 
way to rule anybody or anything, but the 
only way feasible in a country like Mexico 
except a policy of intervention and education 
such as saved the Philippines. 


So stood matters. And the world waited 
to see what Uncle Sam, the strong, the fine, 
the dignified, would do. .... And what 
he did certainly made ’em gasp! 


At first they thought he was sick, or crazy, 
or something. 


‘ Mexico’s only chance to work out even a 

e® . pseudo-salvation lay with Huerta. Uncle 
Sam took that away. He marched his sol- 

: diers in one day,—and marched ’em out the 

2 next! One day he belched forth mighty words. 
The next, and he quietly ate em! For a while 
he backed Villa. Then he backed Carranza. 
Then he backed out, leaving them guns and 
ammunition with which to kill one another 
and, later, Uncle Sam’s own citizens! 


Truly the dove of peace that Woodrow 
Wilson sent into Mexico held no olive branch. 
It carried a machine gun under each wing— 
and a boomerang in its beak. 


And then, after he had got everything all 
Ze nicely messed up, and Mexico as full of 
corpses and murder and horror and blood as 
a battlefield, your Uncle Sam runs home and 
sits down at his typewriter and begins to slam 
out Beautiful Thoughts about the higher 
obligations of humanity. And when his 
citizens who had gone into Mexico under the 
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On “Keeping Out of War,” and 
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protection that he had specifically promised 
them, appeal to him to save the lives of their 
women and their children, he tells ‘em 
they'd better come home if they can! 


And there’s Mexico today; a three-ring 
debauch of blood. And all because the 
Wilsonized Uncle Sam took away its one 
chance of even a makeshift salvation, and 
refused to give it an alternative. 


He didn’t like the doctor personally; he 
couldn't help the patient. So he left the 
stricken thing to suffer and to die! 


So much for Mexico. And with other 
nations what? 


Worse and More of It 


Seeing that a little country like Mexico 
had him bluffed to a standstill, the Ger- 
mans had no hesitation in blowing up the 
Lusitania. He wrote ’em a letter about it. 
They blew up the Hesperian. He wrote ’em 
a letter about that. They blew up the 
Arabic. He wrote ’em a third. Every time 
they'd blow up a ship, and kill his citizens, 
he’d get even by writing ‘em a note. 


Then the English began to stop his mails. 
Hie turns right around and writes them a 
letter—just like that! He sticks in a fresh 
carbon and slams out another good, hot one 
to Carranza who has just slaughtered a lot 
of American soldiers at Carrizal, demanding 
that he send immediately three representa- 
tives to spend a nice fortnight at New London, 
Conn., at his expense, to talk the matter over. 


So many of these notes has he written 
that it’s getting so now that hardly any- 
body bothers to answer him any more. 
European dignitaries are opening their 
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morning mail. They see a large 
envelope with a due stamp on it. 


““Who’s that from?” they ask. 


“Only old Uncle Sam,” says the 
secretary. 

‘“Chuck it in the waste basket,” 
they say. ‘He won’t do anything.” 

And it’s the truth. The Wilson- 
ized Uncle Sam won’t. When he 
said that there was such a thing as 
being too proud to fight, that fixed him with 
the world. Washington and Lincoln and 
Grant weren't too proud to fight. They 
were too proud not to. 


If, in four years, with a concrete example 


before him three hundred and sixty-five days 
out of every one, and an extra day for good 
measure, a man can’t realize that a diplomatic 
note unbacked by force is of precisely the 
same value as a bank cheque unbacked by 
funds, what hope is there for him? 


As to Keeping Out of War 


Two reasons they give you for voting for 


Woodrow Wilson. ‘ 


The first is that he has kept us out of war. 
Tf indeed he has, how has he done so? 


He has kept us out of war first by stulti- 
fying our national patriotism and by encour- 
aging our national selfishness. 


He has kepi us out of war by the simple 
method of running away. A man can’t very 
well get into a fight if he’s willing to run away 
and everybody: happens to be too busy to 
chase him. 

He has kept us out of war in the third 
place because he’s given us nothing with 
which to go to war in the first place. 


And in the fourth place, he hasn’t kept 
us out of war at all. Mexican soldiers have 
killed American soldiers and American 
soldiers have killed Mexican soldiers. And 
if that isn’t war, what is it? A lawn party? 


We are Laying up Disaster 


Furthermore, while his debilitation pf 
patriotism may postpone for a time a war of 
any magnitude, it means that we are but 
laying up disaster for our children some day 
to meet when, finding themselves like China, a 
fat and easy prey for other nations, they will 
have to shed their hearts’ blood to pay for 
our shameless blunders. 


We can make ourselves great and strong 
beyond attack. Shall we do this? Or shall 
we keep on under Wilson borrowing trouble 
for our children to pay for with their lives? 
For, in two long years, Woodrow Wilson has 
accomplished far worse than nothing. The 
mangled corpses of the Lusitania are now rot- 
ting skeletons; yet has Germany not atoned. 
England is treating us not as we, but as she, 
chooses. All he has succeeded in doing is to 
earn for America and Americans the contempt, 
the disgust, or the sympathy of every nation of 
the world. 


He has not had the foresight even to organ- 
ize a regular army to straighten out the mess 
that he has made in Mexico where a national 
guard should never have been sent in the first 
place; which means that at the end of the 
Great War, European nations will intervene. 
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They won’t bother to write notes. None 
know better than they the value of a scrap 
of paper. Whereby they will send over a 
few hundred thousand of their millions of 
men to whom the invasion and control of 
Mexico would be but a pastime. And if 
we object, they will say, ‘‘You had your 
chance. You failed to take it. Now you're 
too late.” And there we'll be, powerless to 
do anything but stand aside and watch the 
poor old Monroe Doctrine breathe its last. 
And unless we act, and soon, for all these 
things will our children some day have to 
pay, and in blood. 


As to Swapping Horses 


The second reason for voting for Wood- 
row Wilson is that “it isn’t wise to swap 
horses crossing a stream.” 


Why isn’t it? 


Life is all a stream. At intervals, we 
pause a moment on dry land. In this coun- 
try, that pause comes at every presidential 
election. Then we plunge in again. And be- 
lieve me, if a stream is four years wide, and 
alrnost as deep, and if you’re riding a steed 
that is alike blind, lame and unmanageable, 
then is the time of all times to change if you 
want to reach the other side alive. 


Now, then, what about Hughes? 


Hughes has a record as clean as a hound’s 
tooth, and as straight as a sapling. That 
you must admit whether you like him or not. 


When he investigated the insurance scan- 
dals in New York, he didn’t sit down and 
write notes to the perpetrators thereof. He 
went at them calmly, capably, firmly; and 
he put them through the hoops like bareback 
riders. 


He never played politics. You never caught 
any of Hughes’ appointees asking for places 
for deserving Republicans. If he had, inside 
of five minutes said appointee would have 
been out looking for a similar situation him- 
self. 


You never found Hughes fostering a 
Josephus Daniels or a self-confessed political 
jobber like Hay, of Virginia, or that other 
amiable pork barrel expert who announced 
that when anybody else took home a ham, 
he wanted a whole hog; which sounds very 
much as though he meant to kidnap himself. 


Look over Hughes’ life and you will find, 
that he has read broadly, travelled broadly, 
thought broadly. He has been honest. He 
has been fearless. He has never traded, 
never truckled. 


When he has said a thing, he has meant it. 
When he has said he’d do a thing, he has done 
it. When he was governor of New York, he 
appointed men not because they were de- 
serving Republicans, but because they were 
the right men for the right places. He closed 
the family entrance to the Capitol; heabolished 
the habit of whispering so prevalent among 
politicians. Anybody that had anything 
to say to him, had to Speak Right Out Loud. 


It wouldn’t have taken Hughes two years 
to find out what he thought aoe Prepared- 
ness; and to have done something to prepare. 
Nor, when the time came, would he have vacil- 
lated between good plans and bad _ until 
members of his own cabinet became sick and 
disgusted and resigned while he selected the 
worst. 


Where Wilson has been weak, Hughes 
has been strong. Where Wilson has followed 
a policy of vacillating opportunism, Hughes 
has hewn to the line. Where Wilson has 
dillied and dallied and side-stepped, ‘too 
proud to fight” one minute, and “feeling 
himself in a fighting mood” the next, Hughes 
has said what he has meant and meant what 
he has said. 





Wilson has spoken before he has thought. 
Hughes has thought before he has spoken. 
Hughes has led. Wilson has followed. Hughes 
has acted. Wilson has talked. 


A Pathetic World Figure 


Before a fighting world, giving of their 
hearts’ blood on sodden battlefields in 
causes that they think are right, we stand a 
pathetic world figure, rich, fat, selfish, 
clinking in our full pockets dollars wrung 
from the sufferings of others. 


They have outraged us; they have in- 
sulted us; they have berated, and abused, 
and heaped on us indignity after indignity. 
And our only answer has been a fat and 
fatuous smile, like the half-witted boy you 
used to know at school who, no matter how 
they kicked him in the shins, or pushed in 
his nose, or picked on him generally, would 
only grin and hang around for more... . 


An American friend of mine attended a 
dinner given in Mexico by the erstwhile 
revolutionist thereof, Pascual Orozco. Pas- 
cual was puzzled. He asked my friend to 
explain that which so mystified him. 


“We have robbed your men, dishonored 
your women, killed your children... . . 
Tell me,” pleaded Pascual, ‘“‘what does an 
American need to make him fight?” 


Pascual, you see, being only an ignorant 
Mexican, couldn’t understand why a wife or 
a couple of children more or less mean noth- 
ing when you have a new automobile and 
a fat bank account. 


But to those of us who are still old-fash- 
ioned enough to put a wife and children above 
dollars, and our honor above a shameless 
supineness, no better commentary than 
Pascual’s could be made on this, the “New 
Freedom” that has come to us through 
Woodrow Wilson. ..... 


The Weakness of Wilson 


God knows, we don’t want war. No more 
do we want disease. War may never come 
tous. Nor disease. Only do we demand that 
should either come, we be strong, and clean, 
and firm to combat it. 

This Wilson has failed to make us, failed 
because he does not understand and cannot 
seem to learn. And four years is a long time 





for a nation of a hundred million people to 
stand and wait while one man goes to school. 


Wilson has failed to make us strong because 
he himself is weak. He has answered a blow 
with a note; he has replied to insult with 
more notes: and to injury with yet other notes. 
He has left American citizens, whom he was 
pledged to protect, to the mercies of any and 
all who chose to rob, to dishonor and to kill. 
The ocean is laden and the land is fringed with 
the corpses of American men, American 
women, American children who, giving their 
all to their country, found that their country 
would give them nothing. No written word 
of man ever restrained a Nubian lion, a 
Mexican bandit or a German submarine. 
They live by force alone; and the only thing 
that they respect or understand is a greater 
force. 


Words may be met with words. But 
deeds can be checked only by deeds. This 
Woodrow Wilson in four shameful years has 
failed to learn; nor, apparently will he ever. 
He has said, ‘‘America first.” But he has 
meant only, “‘Safety first,” hiding the while 
behind the miasma of his own grandiloquent 
periods while his countrymen have reddened 
sea and land with the blood of their bodies, 
and America, last, head down, eyes sunk in 
shame, has followed in the dust of his defeats. 


The Strength of Hughes 


Hughes has been strong. He has said, 
America first and America efficient, America 
great, and America honored. He _ thinks 
it not enough to talk of America being first. 
She must be made first. He knows ‘that to 
do this, her citizens must not be strong in 
word only, but in deed, great not only in 
council, but in action, calm in thought and 
in speech, jealous in honor, zealous in the pro- 
tection of American lives and American lib- 
erties, willing to talk when talk is wise; but 
ready and powerful to act when words fail 
and deeds must take their place. 


May we not, then, hope and believe that 
through: him can we once again become 
strong and clean and firm, strong as was 
Washington, clean as was Lincoln, firm as 
was Grant, strong and clean and firm as 
were those fine men from whom we sprung, 
who won for us, and left to us, this great and 
wonderful heritage that is alike our quntry 
and our trust? 


‘N 


The National Hughes Alliance 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Treasurer, A. W. SHAW - - - - - Illinois 
Vice-President, PHILIP J. McCOOK, New York Secretary, A. F. COSBY - - - New York 


President, W. CAMERON FORBES - - Mass. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, New York. 
WitiiaM H. Tart, Connecticut. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Massachusetts. 
Henry W. ANDERSON, Virginia. 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, Indiana. 
THEODORE E. Burton, Ohio. 
WILLIAM HAMLIN CHILbs, New York. 
Josepn H. Cuoate, New York. 
CuHarteEs A. Corrin, New York. 
GEORGE F. Epmunps, California. 
Mrs. H. Cray Evans, Tennessee. 
Mrs. Wm. Duprey Foutke, Indiana. 
HERBERT S. HApDLeEy, Missouri. 


HERBERT J. HAGERMAN, New Mexico. 
FREDERICK R. Hazarp, New York. 
Henry L. Hicernson, Massachusetts. 
Rosert T. LIncoun, Illinois. 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, Illinois. 
TruMAN H. NEwBerRRy, Michigan. 
Horace Porter, New York. 
RAYMOND Rosins, Illinois. 

Einav Root, New York. 

Jutius RosENWALD, Illinois. 

HENRY L. Stimson, New York. 
GEORGE Von L. MEYER, Massachusetts. 
Avucustus E. WILLson, Kentucky. 


Tear out and mail. 


THE NATIONAL HUGHES ALLIANCE, 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
2. Enroll me as a’member of The Hughes 
Alliance. I attach check which you may 
use in your efforts towards Mr. Hughes’ 


GENTLEMEN: 


1. Enroll me in The Hughes Alliance as- 
.7 a voter who will support Mr. Hughes 


in the coming election. 
Name 


Address 


election. 
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See the Duplex- 
ALCAZAR 


ERE 
range that is really modern. 
It is made in two types, one 
burning coal or wood and gas, 


at last is a kitchen 


the other using coal, wood and 
oil separately or at thesame time. 
The Duplex-ALCAZAR Range is 
complete—all in one—ready to 
burn the fuel you choose—at any 
and all times. 

No change necessary for different fuels. 
Not asingle part must be removed or re- 
placed, and the Duplex-ALCAZAR con- 
forms with your requirements. It’s the 
“year ’round range’’—keeps the kitchen 
coolin summer—warm in winter—suits the 
Seasons in between and cuts fuel bills as 
well as insuring better cooking results. 


STOVPLEX ALCATAR, 


TWO RANGES IN ONE a 
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The Duplex-ALCAZAR in every detail 
and particular reflects the spirit of the 
most progressive stove factory in Amer- 
ica. It is manufactured in styles de- 
signed to fit every requirement and need 
the world over. It is to be had in cast 
iron —steel and porcelain construction. 







The best stove merchant in your town is 
now displaying a line of Duplex-ALCA- 
ZAR Ranges especially adapted to the 
requirements of your section. 


Write us for descriptive literature. 


Gladly sent free on request. State 
whether interested in Gas or Oil Type. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 
363 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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MAIL postal today—save money and 

yet best stove or range that’ 8 made, 

Cashor easy payments— 30days’ trial— 

360days’ approval test—$100,000Guar- 

antee. We pay freight, ship within 

24 hours. Ask for catalog No. 247 
STOVE f 


co. 
Mfrs. Kalamazoo, 


A Kalamazoo oe 
Direct to You \j 
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Back to the Cave 


(Continued from page 48) 


Raeburn’s reasons for existing. It seemed 
almost unbelievable to him that he could 
have worked himself up to the point of 
flaying her bare back with a dog-whip. 
He prayed to God that he should not have 
to strike again. 

“Will you try to cook supper, or won’t 
you?” 

She did not answer, 
again. 

Fifteen minutes later, a soft, warm 
wrapper covering her cold and hurt body, 
she was bending over the kitchen stove, 
while her husband, seated on a table, his 
feet swinging free, coached her in the art 
of camp-cooking. 

Their supper consisted of bacon, some- 
thing with flour in it that could not be 
eaten, fried eggs, Boston brown bread out 
of a tin, and tea. When they had finished 
supper, Raeburn lighted his pipe and in- 
structed her in dish-washing. When she 
had washed the dishes, scoured the cooking- 
utensils, and put the kitchen to rights, he 
presented her with a cook-book and ad- 
vised her to study it till bedtime. 

But bedtime came very soon for that 
exhausted, back-beaten, and browbeaten 
young woman. Her spirits, however, were 
not altogether subdued. For when her 
husband told her to kiss him good-night, 
she burst into a tirade and called him all 
the names she could think of. Then she 
swept haughtily from the room. In a few 
minutes, she returned. 

‘“‘Where am I to sleep? 
in freezing tones. 

“Why,” he said, 


and he struck her 


” she demanded, 


“‘you’d better sleep in 
the bed that’s already made up. But if you 
prefer some other room, why, shift ’em. 
There’s only the one set of blankets.” 

“What about you?” She forced the 
repugnant question. 

“It’s about zero out,’”’ he said. “‘Any 
room that suits you suits me. I am not 
going to sleep on a set of steel springs to 
please anybody. And, by the way, the 
alarm-clock is set for six. You will first 
make a fire in the kitchen stove and get 
breakfast under way. Then call me. And 
don’t make too much noise while you're 
dressing.” 

Then and there she made up her mind 


either to escape into the woods and freeze 


to death or to cut her throat with one of 
her husband’s razors. She did neither. 
She undressed, sobbing all the time, crept 
into the one bed that had a set of blankets, 
turned her face to the wall, and sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

At six o’clock sharp, the alarm-bell went 
off, and she wakened with a whimper of 
fright. During the bitter cold night, not 
knowing what she did, like a blind kitten 
she had crept into her husband’s arms for 
warmth. And there she found herself. 

Though Raeburn was not asleep, he was 
a good actor. But the pains which she took 
to extricate herself from his embrace 
without waking him almost made him 
burst out laughing. Half an hour later, 
she shook him by the shoulder. 

“Tf you want to get up,” she said, “get 
up!” 

Then she went back to the kitchen. 

Raeburn dressed in haste, for it was 
bitterly cold. When he saw that she had 


| made a fire in the living-room, he smiled 


hopefully. The kitchen was filled with 
a pleasant smell of bacon. 

‘“Morning, Ellen!” he said cheerfully. 

“My, and that smells good!” 

She had the frying- pan in one hand and 
a big fork in the other. 

‘Everybody kiss the cook,” he said, and 
kissed her on the back of the neck. 

She received the caress stoically. and 
returned his good-morning in a cold, 
dreary voice. A little later, she summoned 
courage to ask a question that was tor- 
menting her. 

‘““How long are you going to keep me 
a # 

I don’t know, Ellen,” he said gravely. 

“‘T’m hoping, you know, that, after a while, 
you'll like the life.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I hope,” said Raeburn, ‘that already 
you have lost some of your infatuation for 
Paxton. A real man, who really loved you, 
would have let himself be shot sooner 
than write the letter that brought you here 
and exposed you to my tender mercics.” 

‘Did you threaten to shoot him?” 

“Tt was an inspiration. They had sent 
me a sample of nickel tubing from the 
Astoria Mills, and I pointed it at him and 
he sat down and wrote.” 

‘At least,” she exclaimed, with disdain, 
“Harry Paxton would rather die than 
strike a woman!” 

“T doubt that. I rather think that if 
somebody pointed something shiny at 
him, he’d turn to and whip the stuffing 
out of her. There’s one thing I’m sure of: 
He wouldn’t strike a man. But I didn’t 
bring you here to listen to criticisms of 
the Great Lover. I brought you here to 
teach you some of the first principles of 
being a wife.” 

They breakfasted in silence. 

“Come in the living-room,”’ 
“‘T’ve a book I want you to read.” 

‘What about the dishes?” 

“‘T mean, when you’ve washed the dishes 
and put things to rights.”’ 

Having done these things, she went to 
the living-room. 
“Well,” she 

the book?” 

**Mr. Holt’s book,” he said, 
to rear children.”’ 

“Oh!” she cried, with a look of horror. 

“My dear Ellen,” he said, “you've had 
your way about everything, and we've 
come to the verge of grief. That proves 
that your way wasn’t the right way. My 
way may not be the right way, either, but 
it’s going to have a fair trial.” 

‘Oh, you brute—you brute!” she cried. 

“Another thing, Ellen: I am master 
here, and I don’t purpose to be called 
names. So, cut them out!”’ 

That night, when he tried the door of 
their room, he could not open it. Ellen 

had found a hammer and some nails and 
had nailed herself in. Raeburn simply 
hunted up an ax, stepped out into the 
bitter, snowy night, smashed one of the 
bedroom windows to smithereens, and 
scrambled through the opening. 


III 


he said; 


said, sullenly, “what's 


‘on how 


How many times Ellen Raeburn really 
wished herself dead during the ensuing 
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Many persons drive ahead recklessly in the matter of food and 
drink who wouldn’t think of disregarding a traffic signal. 


But Nature’s laws of health cannot be trifled with. 


For instance, the coffee drinker who says, “Coffee doesn’t 
hurt me,” may sooner or later find he has a “jumpy” heart, 
frazzled nerves, or some other trouble often due to the drug, 
caffeine, in coffee. 


Generally one can get back to health and comfort by a change 
from coffee to 


—the delicious, pure cereal food-drink. 


“There’ s a Reason” 
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The REMBRANDT | 
A beautiful new pattern | 
in Reed & Barton ster- iB 
ling silver. Its graceful : 
outline and rich orna- } 
mentation reflect with | 
fidelity the art of the ie 
period in which its name- i 
giver flourished. 3 
Reed & Barton silver- : 
ware serves homes of I 
taste, and passes from one a 
generation to another. fi 
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LUDEN'S Stop 
Rainy Day Sn 


Feet wet—cloth- 

ing damp? Take 

Luden’s to pre- 

vent after effects. 

Give Quick 
Relief. 
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Box 


WM. H. LUDEN 
Mfg. Confectioner 
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Are You Going to 
‘College This Fall? 


The Educational Bureau 
of the Chicago Examiner 


Will gladly supply without charge information 
and catalogues of the best schools and colleges 
in the country. 

A college man is at the head of our Bureau. 
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week is not known. She was sulky and 
gloomy, and had fits of despairing rage. 
But when Raeburn was out of ear-shot, she 
found it easier to control herself. And as 
it had been about the cooking in the first 
place, so it came to be about all things. 
Years ago, she had promised to obey him. 
She was just beginning to make that 
promise good. But as for loving him and 
honoring him—oh, never—never! 

The dog-whip was not the only thing 
which she could not resist. Regular hours, 
hard manual labor indoors and out, with 
the backing of the gorgeous. winter 
weather, were having their effect upon her. 
She had never thought so little about her 
appearance. She had never looked so well. 

One night, when she had washed the 
dishes and scoured the pans, she came into 
the living-room and sat mutely on the 
broad sofa in front of the fire, and rested 
her elbows on her knees and her chin in 
her hands. After a while, Raeburn laid 
aside his book and came and sat down 
beside her. . Then, with a show of his old- 
time timidity, he put his arm around her 
shoulders. Instantly she burst into tears; 
but instead of wrenching loose from the en- 
circling arm and turning away, she turned 
toward him and hid her face against him. 

With his free hand, he stroked her hair. 
She cried, but very quietlv, for a long time. 
So quietly did she cry that Raeburn cou!d 
not tell at what exact moment she stopped. 

The next morning, she waked with a 
guilty feeling of having overslept. Raeburn 
was not beside her. She looked at the clock. 
Half-past five! Half an hour before the 
beastly alarm would go off. With a sigh of 
content, she closed her eyes and fell almost 
instantly asleep. This time, she slept her 
sleep out to the end. 

Wide awake and refreshed, she glanced 
once more at the clock—the hands still 
pointed to half-past five. At that moment, 
there was a knocking on the door. 

“Come!” 

Raeburn pushed open the door. His 
arms were full of kindling and small logs. 
He smiled at her over the top of this 
miniature wood-pile and wished her good- 
morning. "Then he knelt for a while in 
front of the fireplace and made a roaring 
fire. Then, from the closet, he fetched a 
soft and thick dressing-jacket. He warmed 
this for a while in front of the fire. Then, 
still smiling, he approached the bed. 

“Sit up!” 

The habit of obedience was now strong. 
She sat up, and he helped her into the 
jacket, and heaped the pillows behind her. 
She could no longer control her curiosity. 
‘“‘What has happened?” she said. 

“Last night,” he said, “for the first 


' time you turned to me instead of away © 


Service cheerfully rendered gratis to any school | 


head or to any individual making application to 
| Educational Bureau 
‘Chicago Examiner 
| Room 201, Hearst Building Chicago, Ill. 








from me. Later, when I kissed you good- 
night, you seemed to kiss me back, and so 
you are going to have breakfast in bed.” 

They stayed nearly a month longer in 
that place. 

One afternoon, at exactly four o'clock, 
Raeburn made a great fire out of doors 
and heaped thereon much wet wood, so 
that a dark and voluminous smoke arose. 
The next day, about noon, there was a 
sound of horses and wheels in the clearing. 

“Are we going?” 

“Ves.” She turned her face away. 


| “Don’t you want to go?” 
y 


“I’m afraid. I’m afraid of the old life. 
Sometimes, I feel as if I’d learned tobe 
useful here.” (Concluded on page 94) 
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is proud of her 
fresh, clear skin 


Resinol Soap not only is exceptionally cleansing 
and refreshing, but its regular use reduces the tend- 
ency to pimples, relieves clogged and irritated pores, 
and gives nature the chance she needs to make red, 
rough skins white and soft. 

_ Bathe your face for several minutes with Resinol 
Soap and warm water, working the creamy lather into 
the skin gently with the finger-tips. Then wash off 
with more Resinol Soap and warm water, finishing 
with a dash of clear, cold water to close the pores. 

_ Do this once or twice a day, and you will be aston- 
ished how quickly the healing Resinol medication 
soothes and cleanses the pores and makes the com- 
plexion clearer, fresher and more velvety. 


If the skin is in bad condition through neglect 
or improper care, apply a little Resinol Ointment 
and let it remain on for ten minutes before the final 
washing with Resinol Soap. 


Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap helps to keep 
the hair rich, glossy and free from dandruff, while 
its extreme purity, its freedom from harsh, drying 
alkali, and its soothing medication adapt it peculiarly 
to the care of a baby’s delicate skin. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich brown being 
entirely due to the Resinol medication it contains. Sold by all 
druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For a free sample cake and trial 
of Resinol Ointment, write Dept. 1-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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**All our old records that we had 
tired o opmbonites they always played 
the same hav ve become piveaatia new 
records 
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GF Have &xchanged by 


©Phonograph 


WEEK ago I 

would have 

laughed at such 

a thought! Ex- 
change the instrument that 
had meant so much to wife 
and me during the past year; 
relinquish that which had 
taken so much time and care- 
ful pains to select; of which 
we were so proud; and 
which we knew was the best 
instrument of all at which 
we had looked? The very 
idea would have seemed 
ridiculous. 


“But we have found a better 
phonograph — a wonderful new 
instrument that is a phonograph 
finer than all the rest, and then 
something greater, far greater. 


“\ WEEK ago a friend asked “” 


me if I had gone yet to see 
the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


“No ! Why should I? Did 
I not have the best-known and 
best phonograph upon the mar- 
ket ? Why should I look at 
any other ? 


“Don’t be too sure,’ said my 
friend. Had I not thought that 
these instruments were sometime 
going to develop beyond their 
present stage? And what more 
likely than that this develop- 
ment should come from The 
Aeolian Company, the largest 
manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments in the world—the leading 
house in the production of pipe- 
organs, pianos and other more 
modern instruments like the 
magnificent Steinway Duo-Art 
Pianola ? 


WENT to see the new phono- 
graph that day. In twenty. 
minutes I had bought one, 
arranging to turn in my old one 
in exchange. 

“The new instrument was 
better looking than any I had seen. 
Its case designs were better art. 
Its case woods were finer. 


“T asked to have a familiar 
record played—a favorite of 
wife’s and mine. When J heard 
that record I awoke to the short- — 
comings of my phonograph as 
well as all others I had heard. 
We rarely realize the inadequacy 
of anything we are accustomed 
to until we meet something better. 


“Here was a genuinely better 
tone. It was rich and deep— 
very musical and very natural. 
I realized then that other phono 
graphs, wonderful as they were, 











were all too thin, too high and - 


strident, too “phonography’ in 
their reproductions. . 


“ND then I was shown the 

great new phonograph fea- 
ture that The Aeolian Company 
has given to the world. 


“The same record was played 
again, but first a slender tube 
ending in a little metal device, 
was drawn out from the instru- 
ment and placed in my hands. 


“‘Make any changes in tone 
volume that you would like to 
hear, said the salesman. 


“At first I was a little timid. 
I pressed the device. The music 
swelled a little in volume. [I 
pressed it all the way. A great, 
glorious burst of sound came 
from the instrument such as | 


_ had never heard before from a 


phonograph. 


“ThenI reversed the movement. 
The sound began to diminish. 
In a moment it had softened 
away to an exquisitely delicate 
whisper that was still perfect in 
tone-quality. It was a genuine 
pianissimo; also an effect I had 
never before heard from a 
phonograph. 


* 


Makers of the famous Pianola—largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the world 


VOCALION PRICES ARE —$35 TO $350 
FOR CONVENTIONAL MODELS. ART 
STYLES TO $2000. ($35 to $75 without Graduola.) 
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“Before the record ended I 
was playing that piece. All the 
music-instinct in my soul was 
awake, and for the first time in 
my life, finding expression. 


“Never before had I had such 
an experience. I played other 
records. I sang—now with-a 
wonderful tenor voice, now with 
the world’s greatest baritone ; 
I played the violin and cello; 
I led orchestras and bands, and 
thrilled to the music I was help- . 
ing to create as no mere listening 
to records had ever thrilled me. 


Wife and I thought the old one 
was giving us all we wanted. It 
was the bliss of ignorance, how- 
ever. I don’t want to seem to 
exaggerate, but the new one is 
giving us so much more genuine 
pleasure that it would be hard 
to overstate it. Just one thing, 
however, gives a little idea. 


“All our old records that we 
had tired of because they always 
played the same, have become 
virtually new records. And we 
know we'll never tire of them 
now, because we can always 
play them differently and have 
the new enjoyment of putting 
something of our own feeling 
into the music.” 


AN you wonder that I ex- 
changed my phonograph ? 
Would you not do the same? 


We invite you to hear the Acolian-Vocalion. Not only in tone-quality, 
in natural reproductions and in the great new privilege of personal 
control it offers, is it supreme among all phonographs upon the market 
today. Its supremacy extends to its appearance, to the beauty and 
artistry of its designs and to many auxiliary features — such as the 
simplest and most effective Automatic Stop yet invented. A postcard 
will bring the handsome free catalog and information as to how and 
where to hear the Vocalion. Address Dept. C 11. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 
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A taste—an appreciative smack of the 
lips—and then a smile. Everyone 
has the same delightful experience, 
when the meal is made from Meat-Treats 
—whether they be served hot—in sand- 
wiches or “just sliced.’” 


THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made in Milwaukee 
are sold by the pound orin tins. Write 
to us if your dealer does not sell them. 
Or, send us his name and 15 cents in postage, and 
we'll mail you, prepaid, a full size tin of FRENCH 
MEAT-TREAT (forslicing). If you prefer HAM or 
TONGUE, {potted], send 20c; or 25cfor CHICKEN, 


FREE e Write for our booklet” 
® **Suggestions’’, contain- 
ing recipes for many dainty dishes. 


L. Frank & Son Co. Dept. D-4 Milwaukee 


DEALERS: Write for ‘*‘Frank-Ness”, the 
magazine chock full of profit making 
helps for your Delicatessen Department. 


BROKERS: Write. 














Food Value riation 
alue Variations 

in e 
in Milk 

Custom leads the general public to consider that 
milk is milk. They do not appreciate the fact that 
no other organic foodstuff, except meat, shows such 
marked variation in food value. It is not the fat in 
milk, but the proteins which build bone and muscle, 
and impart vitality. Purebred Holstein cows’ 
milk is low in fat percentage, but rich in those 
desired proteins. Scientists have established the 
fact that the big, healthy, vigorous Holstein cow pos- 
sesses more vitality than other breeds, and is able to 
transmit that vitality, through her milk, to the con- 
sumer. It is vastly superior to ordinary cows’ milk 
for infants, invalids and convalescents or for regular 
family uses It is more easily digested, owing to its 
small fat globules. Do not make the error of believing 
yellow milk to be better, for it positively is not. Ask 
the milkman for Holstein cows’ milk. If he fails to 
provide it, send us his name and we will try to help 
you. Send for our free booklet, ‘‘The Story of Hol- 
stein Milk.” 





Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec'y 
19-D American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


10 DaysFreeTrial 


befor on the violin ay’ your choice—and test it for 10 days 
fore you decide to ogy. Send it back at our —— or 
pay for it at the rate of only a few cents a 










Ware oie. Woru I ZER we supply 
ir Free ears of instrument maki  £ wee 






Fy ‘out. 
The Smee of the e leading violin on SE of the world 
” wre yours to choose from. See special circular. 


for Special Circular. No obligations. 
p, Write Today Get oll particulars’ of ours offer — 
ag bandeome illustrations of superb instruments. Write 
The Dudeiph prerttiner Company, Devt. ooss 


Pay AsY You Wish 







We'll send you . genuine Lachnite Gem for 10 

full days free trial. Put it toevery diamond test— 

fire—acid — the Shane file—make it cut glass— 

> == thenif youcan tell it from a mined diamond, send 
= it back at our expcnse. If _—_ decide to keep it 
rite today for new catalog. 








Genuine Lachnite Gems keep their dazzling 
fire forever. The newest mountings—all ae 
of joweky. Write for new 

BORD LAceenAn 





‘We’re not going back to the old life. 
It can’t ever be the same now. You know 
that.” 

‘““When do we start?”’ 

“In an hour. It won’t take you long 
| to pack?” 
| “The things I brought are mostly in 
| ribbons. I’ve very little that’s worth 
taking with us.” 
| “IT hate to mention it, Ellen, but you 
| had some photographs in the tray of the 

brown trunk. I saw them by accident. 
The pile had slipped sideways. They were 
all of the same person.” 
| “I’ve burned them,” she said simply. 
| And she hurried off to do her packing. But 
in a few minutes she returned. 

‘Looking for anything special?” 

“T just want something to read in the 
| train,’ she said. ‘‘You pick me out 
| something.” 


| His advance was slow and cautious, by 
' reason of the difficulty of the path and his 
dread lest that staring, motionless face 
should pounce upon him just at the perilous 
turn and hurl him over the brink. But 
Peddler knew that his bluff was called, 
and that his only chance was to avoid the 
encounter. He might have fled by the 
way he had come, knowing that he would 
have every advantage in speed on that 
narrow trail. But, before venturing up to 
the turn, he had noted a number of little 
projections and crevices in the perpen- 
dicular wall above him. Clutching at 
them with fingers of steel and unerring 
toes, he swarmed upward as nimbly as a 
climbing cat. He was a dozen feet up 
before the bear came crawling and peer- 
ing around the turn. 

Elated at having so well extricated him- 
self from so dubious a situation, Peddler 
gazed down upon his opponent and 
| laughed mockingly. The sound of that 
| confident laughter from straight above his 
| head seemed to daunt the bear and thor- 
oughly damp his rage. He crouched low 
and scurried past, growling. As he hur- 
ried along the trail at a rash pace, he kept 
casting anxious glances over his shoulder, 
as if he feared the man were going to chase 
him.. Peddler lowered himself from his 
friendly perch and continued his journey, 
cursing himself more than ever for having 
been such a fool as not to bring his rifle. 

In the course of the next half-hour, he 
gained the highest point of the ledge, 
which here was so broken and precarious 
that he had little attention to spare for 
the unparalleled sweep and splendor of 
the view. He was conscious, however, 
all the time, of the whirling eagles, now 
far below him, and his veins thrilled with 
tense exhilaration. His apprehensions had 
all vanished under the stimulus of that 
tonic atmosphere. He was on the con- 
stant watch, however, scanning not only 
the trail ahead but also the face of the rock 
above him, to see if it could be scaled in 
an emergency. 

He had no expectation of an emergency, 
because he knew nothing of the law of the 
Ledge. Having already met a doe and a 
bear, he naturally inferred that he would 
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He turned and knelt before the long 
bookcase. Ellen Raeburn seized her 
opportunity and darted to the wall where 
hung the heavy leather whip. The nail by 
which it was suspended pulled out of the 
wall and fell to the floor with a sharp 
clatter. Raeburn turned his head. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘‘What do you want 
with that whip?” 

“‘T’m going to take it home with us,” she 
said, ‘‘and hang it where I'll see it first 
thing every morning when I wake and 
begin the day.” 

He looked at her with an immense 
tenderness. 

“You darling!” he exclaimed. 

“‘And,”’ she said, ‘“‘never mind about 
the book. I’ve got the one by Holt—the 
one about children, you know. That will 
give me all the reading I’ll need for some 
time.” 


The next Gouverneur Morris story will be In Mid- Flight. 


The Ledge on Baldface 


(Continued from page 44) 


not be likely to meet any other of the 
elusive kindreds of the wild, even in a 
whole week of forest-faring. The shy and 
wary beasts are not given to thrusting 
themselves upon man’s dangerous notice, 
and it was hard enough to find them, with 
all his woodcraft, even when he was out 
to look for them. He was, therefore, so 
surprised that he could hardly believe 
his eyes when, on rounding another cor- 
rugation of the rock-face, he saw another 
bear coming to meet him. 

“Gee,” muttered Peddler to himself, 
“‘who’s been lettin’ loose the menagerie? 
Or hev I got the nightmare, mebbe?”’ 

The bear was about fifty yards distant— 
a smaller one than his predecessor, and 
much younger, also, as was obvious to 
Peddler’s initiated eye by the trim gloss- 
iness of its coat. He halted the instant 
he caught sight of Peddler. But Peddler, 
for his part, kept right on, without show- 
ing the least sign of hesitation or surprise. 
This bear, surely, would give way before 
him. The beast hesitated, however. He 
was manifestly afraid of the man. He 
backed a few paces, whimpering in a 
worried fashion, then stopped, staring 
up the rock wall above him, as if seeking 
escape in that impossible direction. 

““If ye’re so skeered 0’ me as ye look,” 
demanded Peddler, ina crisp voice, “why 
don’ t ye turn an’ vamose, ’stead 0’ backin’ 
an’ fillin’ that way?” 

The ledge, at that point, was a com- 
paratively wide and easy path; 
bear, at length, as if decided by the easy 
confidence of Peddler’s tones, turned and 


retreated. But he went off with such 
reluctance, whimpering anxiously the 
while, that Peddler was forced to the 


conclusion there must be something com- 
ing up the trail which he was dreading to 
meet. At this idea, Peddler was delighted, 
and hurried on as ‘closely as possible at 
the retreating animal’s heels. The bear, 
he reflected, would serve him as an ex- 
cellent advance- guard, protecting him 
perfectly from surprise, and perhaps, ! 
necessary, clearing the way for him. 
He chuckled to himself as he realized the 
situation. 

The trail was now (Concluded on page 98) 
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MAKE INDOORS CHEERFUL 
FOR WINTER MONTHS 


Make Indoors Cheerful 
for Winter Months— 


You really spend most of your time 
living “inside your home.” Nothing 
will do more to make a cheerful in- 
terior than a little 
attention now to floors 
and woodwork—varnish 
and white enamel will 
do wonders in any 
house. 


comer 


On the front door, in the vestibule, 
the front hall, the living room, the 
dining room, the bed room, the kitchen 
and bath room— in short wherever you 
have woodwork you need Valspar. 


A Valsparred surface always looks 
bright and attractive and it can be kept 
so by washing.with, soap and water, 
for Valspar is absolutely waterproof. 


If the white paint on the woodwork 
is marred and marked beyond clean- 
ing, use Val-Enamel—it’s washable, 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 450 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


= VAENTEHES 


New York Chicago 
Boston Toronto 


London Amsterdam Established 1962 


VALENTINE'S 


‘The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast 


tougher, smoother, easier to clean 
and harder to soil. It has permanent 
whiteness. 


The Kiddies in the 

Dealer’s Window 

| Go to .the nearest 

_ Valspar dealer, the man 
who shows the above 
display, and ask him. 

He knows how to ‘make indoors 

cheerful for the winter months.” 


nue 


Don’t ask merely for “varnish” or 
“enamel,” but remember the names 
and ask for VALSPAR and VAL- 
ENAMEL. 

Special Offer 


If you wish to test Valspar, send Ioc. 
in stamps to cover mailing and pack- 
ing and we will send you enough 
Valspar to finish a small table or 
chair. . 


mt 0 suc ime 


aaa an aie 
al-Ename 


Starts White—Stays White 


Ask your dealer 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 
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_ A Bargain 
“an advantageous purchase” 


— The Century Dictionary 


E are offering at the 

present time the greatest 

bargain we have ever 
offered, and when we use the word 
“BARGAIN” we mean “an ad- 
vantageous purchase.” 


During the six months between 
January lst and July Ist, we sold 
just over 70,000 sets of The En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, “Handy 
Volume” issue, and the money 
value amounted to just over 
$5,000,000. The publishers had 
sold to the general public before we 
made our offer just over 75,000 
sets, and the money value 
amounted to $13,500,000. Thus 
we sold practically the same num- 
ber of sets, and 


“pubic” $8,000,000 


Yet the saving of this vast amount to 
our customers would not necessarily 
mean “a bargain,” because if the Bri- 
tannica was not useful to them it would 
not be “an *advantageous purchase,” even 
if we did make a reduction of about 60 
per cent in the price. 


Only $ 
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The total sales of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica — 
that is, the publishers’ sale and our sale — are just 147,384 
sets of this useful work purchased within a short time, or a 
total of 4,274,136 volumes. 

NOW WHY have the people of the United States 
made this enormous purchase of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica? [t seems to us that it is because The 


Encyclopaedia Britannica is THE MOST USE. 
FUL work that has ever been published, and 
the prices and terms on which we offer it make 


it a very great “BARGAIN.” 


Below you will find a map of the U.S. showing the population and number of 
sets of The Encyclopaedia Britannica sold in each Stat>. Look and see how many 
sets have been sold in your State, some of which must be in your own vicinity. 
We could send you letters of recommendation from practically every prominent 
man in the U.S., but instead of doing that, if you will send us the coupon at the 
end of this advertisement we will give you a LIST OF THE OWNERS NEAR 
YOU. You can then ask some of the actual buyeis and users of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica whether they think you would find the work useful. 


The Sale, State by State, of the 










3 W don’t want to sell you the Enfyclopaedia 
ARR? Brftannica unless it will be usefyl to you 
Was n 


Sets sold, 2,255 
Pop., 1,141,990 


















































MONT 
Sets sold, 1,029 ND. 
Pop., 376,053 Sets sold, 1,227 
One Pop $17,085 
Sets sold, 1,326 
Son aS Sets sold, 682 
$0 
wy 
‘i Sets sold, 847 
CAL Sets sold, 308 Pop $83,888 
Sets sold, 6,974 Nev 
Pop. 2,377,549 
Sets sold, 226 Nee 
Sets sold, 1,557 
Pop. 1,192,214 
Sets sold, 1,601 
Pop., 799,024 
KANS 
Sets sold, 1,711 
Pop., 1,690,449 
NM 
OKLA 
Sets sold, 451 
Sets sold, 1,337 
Pop. 1,657,155 


Tex 


ES Sets sold,-2,904 
Pop., 1596542 


A TOTAL SALE OF 147,38 
OF THE ENCYCLOPAEB H 


If you add together the number of volumes of all other encyclopadgias sold in all other 
countries and in afl the different languages of the globe in the same time, Yhe total will not 
be one quarter of the above number of Encyclopaedia Britannicas sold. - 

Now why is this? 

The reason is that for 148 years—since its first appearance—The Enc: 
nica has been written and published not as a money making venture for the profit that was 
in it, but as an educational work, as a,means of spreading useful knowledge. The Editors ‘7 
of the Britannica alone of all books published, were not under the control of the business 
office, The only question the Editors had to ask themselves was, how and where can we f 
get the best article or the best illustration or the best map? Who is the most qualified \ 
man to write on this or that subject? The financial consideration was never thought of. 1 

That is the reason why the Encyclopaedia Britannica is the best work ever published, . 
and that is the reason why more copies of it have been sold in the United States alone a 
than of all other encyclopaedias in all languages the world over, and \hat is the reason o 
why it is so useful. N 


opaedia Britan- 


The progressive and enterprising‘man and woman in every 


down and $3 a month for a limited period, and you own 
the complete new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes 
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“Did These 147,384 People Make a Mistake in 
Buying, or Are You Making a Mistake in Not 
Buying the New Encyclopaedia Britannica?” 


END us at once the coupon asking us to send you ‘‘ THE BOOK OF 100 
WONDERS,” which will tell you all about the new Encyclopaedia Britannica; 
or, if you have children, ask for the booklet ‘‘ HOW TO GIVE YOUR BOYS 

AND GIRLS A BRITANNICA TRAINING?’’; or, tell us what you are specially 
interested in, what is your hobby, your business or your profession, or specify what 
you want to study up n and we will have the Editor write and tell you how to do 
it. Test the book through us. 

The Editor would be most pleased to answer any question that you might ask 
regarding the contents of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and how it would be 
useful to you. 


A short time since a gentleman wrote asking if one could learn to PLAY 
CHESS from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. A manufacturer of suit-cases 
asked what articles he ought to read to know all about LEATHER — the raw 
material of his business. A lady wrote asking for the articles she ought to read 


to make a study of SHAKESPEAREAN LITERATURE. A mother 


wrote, saying: “Rainy days are troublesome to me because I don’t know how 


New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


The complete new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes, delivered 
on first payment of only $1.00, and $3.00 a month for a limited period. 
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Sets sold, 3,273 
Pop., 2,333,800 
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Pop., 42,674 
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Sets sold, 5,715 
Pop., 2,810,173 





PA 
Sets sold, 12,733 
Pop., 7.665.111 


Sete sold, 3,372 








Sets sold, 6,820 
Pop.. 4,767,121 
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Sets sold, 1,095 
Pop., 1,874,449 





16. Maryland 
Delaware 


8. Minnesota 
19. Pennsylvania 


8 
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Sets Soid 


Philippine Islands - 254 
PortoRico . . . 366 
Cubs 984 
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We don’t want to sell you the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica unless it will be useful to you. 


community is always a buyer of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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A Bargain 


“an advantageous purchase” 


—The Century Dictionary 


to kep my CHILDREN BUSY IN- 
DOORS. Will the Encyclopaedia help me?” 
A lady wrote asking what articles to study 
regarding HOUSE DECORATIONS. 
A farmer wrote asking if the book contained 
information on SILOS. A man wanted to 
know if birds did harm or good on A FARM. 
Another man, whether he could learn from the 
Britannica anything in regard to INSURING 
HIS LIFE. Another wrote that he was a 
COTTON GOODS buyer and wanted to 
know what articles he ought to read to help 
him in his business. 


All of these inquiries and thousands of others 
were satisfactorily answered. 


Remember the Britannica is now sold at a 
BARGAIN, and by “BARGAIN” we mean “‘an 
advantageous purchase”’ for you. 


P. S. ‘*‘THE BOOK OF 100 
WONDERS,”’ which we offer you 
free, is about the same size as a stand- 
ard magazine, and is filled with inter- 
esting reading matter and numerous 
pictures—and is free. You will find 
it a really fascinating book, and one 
that will give you information on 


100 of the World’s Wonders. 


Mail Coupon At Once, Putting a Cross Against the 
Items You Wish Sent You 
ATT 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Chicago, Il. 


Please send me, postpaid, copy of ‘*The 
Book of 100 Wonders.”’ 


Please send me, postpaid, a copy of ‘‘How 
to Give Your Boys and Girls a Britannica 
Training.”’ °* 

Please send me the names of owners and 
users in my neighborhood. 


Please have the Editor write me what 
information I can get out of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in regard to 


my Weenies, WaT ie 
ot my profession, which is__._— 
os my hobby, which ie__.$._ - 

22-h Yours truly, 

Name . 


Address = aaa me 
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Only $ 1 ‘iia and $3 a month for a limited period, and you own 


the complete new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes 
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For a 





For your skin’s sake we would li<e you to become 
acquainted with the soft delicacy and delightful 
cleansing qualities of this purest of transparent soaps. 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a 
creamy rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 





This perfect soap has been the choice of refined 
women for many generations—both here and abroad. 
And you, too, will find it best. At your druggist or 
dry goods store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for roc in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a 
sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, 
a sample bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept C, 25 West 45th Street, New York 


$3009 Secs 


to Player-Piano Owners 


Tell us why the interpretation marks on Vocalstyle 
Music Rolls help you sing. If your letter is the 
best, you will receive $100.00. 59 other prizes. 
Surely you can win one of them. 


. Weoalstyle 


Mvsic Rolls 
For Any 88-Note Player-Piano 


contain the melody and accompaniment beautifully 
arranged to give hand-played effects, the words of 
the song opposite the melody notes and seen as the 
roll unwinds, and easily understood marks telling 
you how to sing each melody note—its volume, 
accent, duration—even when to breathe. 

You can sing all your favorite songs from Vocal- 
style Rolls. Two thousand of the best songs ever 
written now ready. Latest hits added monthly. 
Special Demonstration Rolls—to help you in the 
prize contest—a brilliant arrangement with words of 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,’’ and the favorite ballad, 
“Oh Promise Me,” special 45c each at dealer's or 
postpaid. 

Send today for Prize Contest Announcement, book 
of 200 popular rolls, outline of Vocalstyle Vocal 
Training Course, descriptive circular of Demon- 
stration Rolls and name of your Vocalstyle dealer. 


THE VOCALSTYLE MUSIC CO.,21E 6thSt.,Cincinnati,O. 















The war has crea‘ed unlimited opportunities 
for those who know Spanish, French, German 
6 or Italian. Take advantage of the war situa- 
tion! Better your position. Extend 
your business to South American 
countries. Brush up on the language 
you studied at school or college and 
make it of practical use. Acquire a 

new language, by the 


nS) LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 

Rea (Highest Award Panam&-Paciiie Exposition) 

T his is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 

the living voice of a native professor pronounce each word and 

phrase. He speaks slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at 

atime. It is a pleasant, fascinating study that all members of 

the family can enjoy. By practice during spare moments you 
R canina short time speak, and understand a new language. 

Write for free Language Treatise,” particulars of Trial 

Offer, LasyPayments. Our records fitall talking machines. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 915 Putnam Bldg. 2 W. 45th St, N.Y. 








descending rapidly, though irregularly, 
toward the eastern plateau. The descent 
was broken by here and there a stretch of 
comparatively level going, by here and 
there a sharp, though brief, rise; and, at 
one point, the ledge was cut across by a 
crevice some four feet in width. As a 
jump, of course, it was nothing to Peddler; 
but, in spite of himself, he took it with 
some trepidation, for the chasm looked 
infinitely deep, and 
the footing on the 
other side narrow and 
precarious. 

It was not long, 
however, before the 
enigma of the bear’s 
reluctance to retrace 
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of his interesting travels among 





was wondering, indeed, if the majestic 
beast expected to press past the bear with- 
out a battle—and if the bear, on his part, 
would consent to this highly reasonable 
arrangement. Then, without the slightest 
warning, the bull whipped up one great 
hoof to the height of his shoulder and 
struck at his crouching adversary. 

The blow was lightning-swift, and with 
such power behind it that, had it reached 
its mark, it would 
have settled the whole 








matter then and 
there. But the bear’s 
parry was equally 
swift. His mighty 


forearm fended the 
stroke, so that it 


his steps was solved. hissed down harm- 
The bear, with Peddler The San Blas People. lessly past his head 
some forty or fifty nS UtU(iI, qXVvOwWw, and clattered on the 





paces behind, was ap- 

proaching one of those short, steep rises 
which broke the general descent. From 
the other side of the rise came a series 
of heavy breathings and windy grunts. 

“Moose, by gum!” exclaimed Peddler. 
“Now, I’d like to know if all the critters 
hev took it into their heads to cross old 
Baldface to-day!” 

The bear heard the gruntings also and 
halted unhappily, glancing back at Peddler. 

“Git on with it!” ordered Peddler 
sharply. And the bear, dreading man 
more than moose, got on. 

The next moment, a long, dark, ominous 
head, with massive, overhanging lip and 
small, angry eyes, appeared over the rise. 
Behind this formidable head labored up 
the mighty, humped shoulders and then 
the whole towering form of a bull moose. 
Close behind him followed two young 
cows and a yearling calf. 

“Huh! I guess there’s goin’ to be some 
row!” muttered Peddler, and cast his 
eyes up the rock-face, to look for a point 
of refuge in case his champion should get 
the worst of it. 

At sight of the bear, the two cows and 
the yearling halted, and stood staring, 
with big ears thrust forward anxiously, 
at the foe that barred their path. But the 
arrogant old moose kept straight on, though 
slowly, and with the wariness of the 
practised duelist. At this season of the 
year, his forehead wore no antlers, indeed, 
but in his great knife-edged fore hoofs he 
possessed terrible weapons which he could 
wield with deadly dexterity. Marking 
the confidence of his advance, Peddler grew 
solicitous for his own champion, and stood 
motionless, dreading to distract the bear’s 
attention. 

But the bear, though frankly afraid 
to face man, whom he did not understand, 
had no such misgivings in regard to moose. 
He knew how to fight moose; and he had 
made more than one good meal, in his day, 
on moose calf. He was game for the 
encounter. Reassured to see that the 
man was not coming any nearer, and pos- 
sibly even sensing instinctively that the 
man was on his side in this matter, he 
crouched close against the rock and waited, 
with one huge paw upraised. 

He had not long to wait. 

The bull drew near very slowly, and with 
head held high, as if intending to ignore 
his opponent. Peddler, watching  in- 
tently, felt some surprise at this attityde, 
even though he knew that the jodie 
weapon of a moose was its fore hoofs. He 








stone floor of the trail. 
At the same instant, before the bull could 
recover himself for another such _pile- 
driving blow, the bear, who had been 
gathered up like a coiled spring, elongated 
his body with all the force of his gigantic 
hind quarters, thrusting himself irresistibly 
between his adversary and the face of the 
rock, and heaving outward. 

These were tactics for which the great 
bull had no precedent in all his previous 
battles. He was thrown off his balance, 
and shouldered clean over the brink. 
By a terrific effort, he turned, captured a 
footing upon the edge with his fore hoofs, 
and struggled frantically to drag himself 
up again upon the ledge. .But the bear’s 
paw struck him a crashing buffet straight 
between the wildly staring eyes. He fell 
backward, turning clean over, and went 
bouncing, in tremendous, sprawling curves, 
down into the abyss. 

Upon the defeat of their leader, the two 
cows and the calf turned instantly—which 
the ledge, at this point, was wide enough 
to permit—and fled back down the trail 
at a pace which seemed to threaten their 
own destruction. The bear followed more 
prudently, with no apparent thought of 
trying to overtake them. And Peddler 
kept on behind him, taking care, however, 
after this exhibition of his champion’s 
powers, not to press him too closely. 

The fleeing herd soon disappeared from 
view, and the curious procession of the 
bear and Peddler encountered no further 
obstacles. 

After about an hour, the lower slopes of 
the mountain were reached. The ledge 
widened, and presently broke up, with 
trails leading off here and there among 
the foothills. At the first of these that 
appeared to offer concealment, the bear 
turned aside and vanished into a dense 
grove of spruce, with a haste which seemed 
to Peddler highly amusing in a beast of 
such capacity and courage. He was 
content, however, to be so easily quit of 
his dangerous advance-guard. 

““A durn good thing for me,” he mused, 
“that that there b’ar never got up the 
nerve to call my bluff, or I might ’a’ been 
layin’ now where that onlucky old bull 
moose is layin’.” 

And, as he trudged along the now easy 
and ordinary trail, he registered two dis- 
creet resolutions. First, that never again 
would he cross old Baldface without his 
gun and his ax, and, second, that never 
again would he cross old Baldface at all, 
unless he jolly well had to. 
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Tuis is It—the most personable 


figure in thela mp world—an electric 


lamp with a name. And with an 
object in life—to take care of your 
eyes after sundown. Educated, 
too—for It stays put wherever you 
stand It, clamp It, or hang It. 


RAUTE 
ir 


focusesa flood of genial light directly 


on your book or your music or your 
The Lamp with the ane : 
Green Glass Shade is writing or your sewing or your eve- 


Kind to Your Eyes. a 
ning paper—yet Its handsome green 


This is two-thirds as 


er glass shade knows that a shade’s: 
job is to shade—so It keeps your 
eyes shaded, protected and rested. 
Buy It by name—Emeralite, Jr.— 
just as you now buy everything 
from automobiles to alarm clocks 


—by name. 
All genuine Emeralite lamps are branded with the name Emeralite. Look for it—it is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


sted MERALITE, JR., is only one member of the great big Do your eyes 

Do ip family of Emeralite Electric lamps and fixtures for every get tired when 
at lighting need at home and at the office. On sale at electrical office lights 
} FROM aE 
Most supply stores, office supply stores, department stores and the $a00 2° early 
people more up-to-date hardware stores. Send for our descriptive 8 in winter? 
UP See how 


love it. 00 : ' : oy 
So "a 0 56 booklet showing 30 different styles for light house-keeping and : 
your staff’s 


their eyes if the light is office light-keeping. P 
properly Pollitt Ask fi “ me work imh- 


about our many bed lamps H. G McFADDIN & COMPANY proves under Emeralite. 
in convenient sizes. ; : Many styles and prices. 
: -Sole Manufacturers 40 Warren St., New York ie 
MERCHANTS! The Emeralite line sheds new light on electric lamps as a brilliant line to sell. Ask for our terms. 
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What’s in a Bottle 
of 3-in-One Oil 


If every family in the United States knew what was in a bottle of 3-in-One, for shem, 
years of labor and millions of dollars would be saved. Here are some of the z7-side facts. 


For Father: 3-in-One will double the life of father’s her gas range, and for countless other home purposes. 
safety razor blades and make shaving easier and more _ See Dictionary of Uses. 

pleasant. Before and after shaving moisten thumb and For Son: 3-in-One Oil makes a bicycle go twice as fast 
finger with 3-in-One and draw edge of blade between and wear twice as long. It makes a baseball glove hold 
them. This prevents rust on the invisible cutting edge. the ball, roller skates whiz, keeps knives sharp and has 






In father’s office 3-in-One keeps typewriters, adding 
machines and all light mechanisms running smoothly. 
It prevents automobile springs from squeaking. On all 
tools 3-in-One stops rust from forming; keeps them 
sharp and working right. 

For Mother: 3-in-One is a wonderful household aid. 
Mother can make her own Dustless Dusting Cloths 
cheaply, quickly, perfectly. Take a half yard of cheese- 
cloth. Sprinkle with 3-in-One. Let stand until the oil 
has permeated every part of the cloth. A Polish Mop is 
just as easy to make. Mother also should use 3-in-One 
for oiling her sewing machine, polishing mirrors, cleaning 


fifty other uses. No real boy should be without 3-in-One. 
For Daughter: 3-in-One keeps the young lady’s tennis - 
racket in perfect condition and her golf clubs right. Or 
if daughter operates a typewriter 3-in-One will make it 
work smoothly, surely and very much easier. See 3-in- 
One Dictionary. 

For Baby: 3-in-One keeps the go-cart from squeaking 
and makes it run twice as easy. ' 
FREE—Send for the /n-side Facts. Get a sample of 3-in-One and 
the Dictionary of Uses. Simply drop us a postal saying, “Send /n- 
side Facts.” Do it now before you forget. 

3-in-One is sold by all stores. In bottles, 10c., 25c., 50c. 
Oil Can, 25c. 


In Handy 


Three-in-One Oil Company, 42EG. Broadway, New York 
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Have you ever used a soap 


prepared by a skin specialist? 


Pn 





If not, you do not know 
how beneficial a soap can 
be. 


After thirty years’ study 
of the skin and its needs, ’ 
John H. Woodbury came 
to this conclusion: Black- 
heads, blemishes, conspic- 
uous nose pores, oily skin 
and shiny nose, and many 
other like skin troubles, 
are due to the fact that so 
few people really under- 
stand the skin and its 
needs. 





They neglect it, then use 
some powerful remedy, or 
take excessive care of it for 
‘a time, thinking to undo 
by a miracle what weeks 
and even months of neg- 
lect have brought about. 


This spasmodic care and neglect of the skin will 
slowly but surely lead to some one of the above 
skin troubles. at the skin really needs is 
regular and proper cleansing treatments with 
a soap prepared to suit the nature of the skin. 
Realizing this great need, Dr. Woodbury after 
his lifetime of study, evolved the formula for 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Whatever the condition of your skin now, this 
skin specialist's soap will help you to make it 
what you would love to have it. 


Go over your 
2t- 


Begin this treatment tonight 


Dip a cloth in warm water and hold it to your face 
until your skin is damp. Now take a cake of Wood- 
mar Facial Soap and go over your face with the cake 
, ilself just as a man does with a shaving stick. Then 
dip your hands in warm water, and, with the tips of 
your fingers, work up a lather from the soap left on 






For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada, 


our face. Rub this cleans- 
ng, antiseptic lather into the 
pores of your skin. Rinse 
with warm water, then with = 
cold—the colder the better. | 
If possible, rub your face for 4 
a few minutes with a piece of = § 
ice. 


If yourskinisthinand rather { 
sensitive, substitute a dash of 
ice water for the application 
of the ice itself. 


You will feel a difference in 
your skin the first time you 
use this treatment ! 


Use it persistently and before 
long your skin dshowa | 
marked eee —a 
promise of that greater clear- 
ness, freshness and charm 
which the daily use of Wood- 
bury’s always brings. 4 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is 
sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment. Get 
a cake today and begin tonight to get its benefits for 



















your skin. 





Send now for week's-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s large 
enough for a week of this famous skin treatment. For 
10c, the week’s size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Powder. 
Write today! Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
832 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 532 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. Canada. 












Tear out this coke 


and pus it in your 
purse to remind 


we to ask for 
‘oodbury's today. 
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OT AS 


ete cr 


visited King Solomon, this Magnificent 


Monarch was as much influenced by the 
subtle fragrance which enveloped her as 
by her superb physical beauty. 


Thousands of years later 


10auo 


Master Perfumer of Paris 


eT 


=x mane 


developed the art of personal expression in per- 
fume, which the Great African Queen sought 
to attain through her wise men and the efforts 
of her hunters for rare oils, gums, civet, musk 
and amber. Queen of Sheba’s resources, how- 
ever, never produced an artistically harmonious 
fragrance. such as 


Mary Garden Perfume 


which is identified with the spirit and personality 
of the great soprano herself and is equally effect. 
ive in expressing the personality and natural 
charm of Everywoman. 


RIGAUD 





Paris New York 
Mary Garden Perfume, Toilet Water, Sachet. 
RENE Talcum and Face Powders, Rouge (Vanity Ga 
Case), Lip Stick, Massage, Cold and Greaseless é a ~the only odor true to the 
Creams, Soap, Breath Tablets and Hair Lotion Litas «Rigas fresh Lilac flower 
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? 
¢ iA No Theatre Party Tonight 


When Billiards starts on the Brunswick Home Table all 
other engagements are off by mutual consent. Who wants to quit 
when luck is on his side—or if it’s not, who doesn’t thirst revenge? 


Carom and Pocket Billiards played among friends 
at home are winning both sexes, old and young. Often the tide 
of victory is turned, not by a skillful shot, but a witty tongue! 


BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 
$5 Brings One on 30 Days’ Trial 


wir seek expensive outside amusements when a 
Brunswick will make your home the center of 
social life? 

Billiards costs nothing except for the table, and our plan Iets 
you play while you pay. Complete Playing Outfit of balls, cues, etc., 
included without extra cost. ° 


ae 


No Home Too Small 


_ Regardless of room, there’s a man’s 
€ size Brunswick that will easily fit your 
home. Superbly built of beautiful oak 


or mahogany. Fast ever-level playing 
bed, quick-acting Monarch Cushions 
and scientific accuracy. 

“Quick Demountable” Brunswick 
can be set up anywhere and taken 
down quickly when not in play. 

“Convertible” Brunswick—perfect 
Library or Dining Table when not in 
use for Carom or Pocket Billiards. 

“Baby Grand” Brunswick—for 
hdémes with a spare room, attic, base- 
ment or den. 

All shown in our de luxe billiard 
book. Sent free if you write or mail 


Decide right now to give your boys and girls this manly training 
that keeps them home and cultivates social graces. 


Today—Send This Free Coupon 


Unless you are sure which local store has the genuine Brunswicks, 
send for our free book today and see 
these handsome tables in actual colors. 

Read in this bqok the indorsements of parents, 
ministers and doctors. See our low prices, easy 
terms and home trial offer. Don’t wait—this 
book is free. Mail this coupon NOW. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 37X, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send a free copy of your de luxe ' 


BILLIARDS — THE HOME MAGNET 


k 


Name 


Address 


4 this coupon at once. Dept. 37X, 623-633 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


’ 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Convertible Sedan $1895 Convertible Coupe $185 


Hundreds of Motor Car Purchasers 
Turning Now to These Models 


The Chandler seven-passenger convertible 
sedan and four-passenger convertible coupe 
are given great attention at this time by dis- 
criminating buyers. They are cael at- 
tractive models, offering, as they do, on 
car comfort, luxury and style, and being in- 
stantly convertible into open cars of highest 
character. They appeal, too, not only because 
of their popular types of body, but quite as 
much because they are mounted on the famous 
Chandler Six chassis—a proven mechanism 
featured by the Marvelous Chandler Motor. 


So many choose the Chandler because they 
KNOW the Chandler. They choose the 
Chandler because it has so firmly established 
itself as a dependable automobile. They 


choose the Chandler because it offers highest 
values at such attractive prices, 


Throughout a period of nearly four years of 
intelligent manufacturing this great car has 
undergone constant refinement. Standing 
firmly by our one chassis policy, and protect- 
ing Chandler owners against tadical experi- 
mentation, we have developed the Chandler 
Six to a degree approximating perfection. 


Ten thousand new owners say the Chandler 
Type 17 is a truly wonderful car. Your ver- 
dict will be the same. 


Hundreds are buying Chandler convertible 
sedans and coupes now. Our dealers every- 
where are showing these handsome cars. 


Other Chandler Type 17 Models 


Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1295 


Four-passenger Roadster, $1295 


Seven-passenger Limousine, $2595 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


See Your Chandler Dealer at Once, or Write for Catalogues 
‘CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 1811-1830 E. 131st STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 1886 BROADWAY. CABLE ADDRESS, CHANMOTOR 
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They all look for Columbias. Experienced battery 
buyers look for the name on the jacket. If it’s ‘‘Columbia’”’ 
they’re satisfied. They know that the name stands for Fahnestock Spring-Clip Binding 
dependability—for freshness—for power. Postson request. Noextra charge. 


Sentiment sells no dry cells. Batteries are bought for business. gf ~—__ 
It’s performance that gives Columbias the preference—the record R ee 


of having made good in every service. SS 7) 


Buy Columbias for bells, buzzers, autos, engines, motorboats, 
lanterns and phones. They’ve 27 years of experience packed into 
their making. Though they cost no more, they last longer. Our 
mame on every cell. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, Columbia Batteries are made and sold by Canadian 
National Carbon Co., Limited, 265 Adelaide St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


COLUMBIA 
BATTERIES 





The New Liquid Paste 


always ready for instant use | 


Gieat stuff, this! Never gets 
hard or lumpy. Never needs 
watering. No space-wasting 
water well. Always spreads 
freely and smoothly. Sticks best 
when spread thin. Has an ad- 
justable brush holder which 
keeps fingers clean. In fact, 

it's a bang-up Carter Inx 

Quality Product. 


CANNOT DRY ‘(OUT 
yr? 


Try a 45c or 25c refill desk 
jar from your stationer. _ 
Put up also in other sizes. 


Send Sorinteresting book 
let, “Writing U ne le 


mi 8 oo” Name.’ 
SS 
CARTER’S ‘CS 


INK CO. 
Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Montreal -- 


* Pronounced 
“‘Syv-ko’’ 








Your Health | 


is largely in your own hands, 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or increased 
as you wish. 


Your Poise 


can express uprightness, or 
downright negligence, which 
affects your health. 


I have helped 79,000 of the most 
intelligent, forceful women of Amer- 
ica to regain health and keep it, 
This magazine would not have ad- 
vertised my work for fifteen years 
if I had not “made good.” 


Tell me your defects in health or 
figure. If my work is not suited to 
you, I will direct you tothe help you 
need. 


I will also send you a booklet free 
which tells you how to stand cor- 
rectly, and gives many points of 
interest to women. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 42,624 Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the ‘* Health 
Engineer’ for woman. 


UNUSUAL TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 


Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll to cents. Six 
prints free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, any 
size, and 10 cents (stamps) for six prints. 8x 10 Enlarge- 
ments, 25 cents each 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 2005 West Campbell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


AMAZING PROFITS 


IN MUSHROOMS. Anybody can add 
$10 to $40 per week ‘o their income, in 
spare time, entire year, growing mushrooms in cellars, 
sheds, barns, boxes, etc, 1 te!l you ‘vhere to sell at biglest 
prices. Free Mlustrated Instructivn Booklet. 


HIRAM BARTON, 828 West 48th St.. 


‘POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS. FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


New York 








| soil, 
| lived, 


| the air has paralyzed them. 


| way. 
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The Submarine Mine 


(Continued from page 67) 


of us have something to report soon.” 

Whether or not the remark was intended 
as a hint to Kennedy, it was unnecessary. 
He was working as fast and as surely as 
he could. 

Late in the afternoon, we got back to 
the laboratory, and Craig began immedi- 
ately to take from the little electric 
incubator the two crooked tubes he had 
left there. 

Breaking off the ends with tweezers, he 
began examining, on slides, the two drops 
that exuded, using his most powerful 
microscope. 


“Well,” he remarked at last, looking up 


from his examination of one of the slides, 


“here is a drop that shows what was in the 
grooves of that bullet. Just take a look.” 
I applied my eye to the microscope. All 
I could see was some dots and rods, some- 
times something that looked like chains 
of dots and rods, the rods straight, with 
square ends, sometimes isolated, but more 
oiten joined end to end in long strings. 
“What are they?” I asked. 
“Anaerobic bacilli and spores,” he re- 
plied excitedly, “the things that produce 
the well-known ‘gas-gangrene’ of the 
trenches, the gas-phlegmon bacilli—all sorts 
—actively gas-forming microbes that can’t 
live in air. The method I took to develop 
and find them was that of Colonel Sir 
Almroth Wright, of the British Army 
Medical Corps.” 
“And that is what was on the bullet?” 


'| I queried. 


‘The spores or seeds,” he replied. “In 
the tubes, by excluding the air, I have 
developed the bacilli. Why, Walter, 
he went on seriously, ‘‘those are among the 
microbes most dreaded in the infection of 
wounds. The spores live in the earth, it 
has been discovered, especially in cultivated 
and they are extraordinarily. long- 

lying dormant for years, waiting 
for a chance to develop. Those rods you 
saw are only from five to fifteen thou- 
sandths of a millimeter long and not more 
than one-thousandth of a_ millimeter 
broad. 

“You can’t see them move here, because 
But these 
vibrios move among the corpuscles of the 
blood just as a snake moves through the 
grass, to quote Pasteur. If I colored 
them, you would see that each is covered 
with fine vibrating hairs three or four 
times as long as itself. At certain times, 
an oval mass forms in them. That is the 
spore, which lives so long and is so hard to 
kill. It was the snores that were on the 
bullet. They resist any temperature ex- 
cept comparatively high and _ prolonged 
ones, and even resist antiseptics for a long 
time. On the surface of a wound, they 
aren't so bad; but, deep in, they distel 
minute gas bubbles, puff up the surround- 
ing tissues, and are almost impossible to 
combat.” 

I could only stare at him while the dia- 


| bolical nature of the attack impressed 
| itself on my 


mind. Some one had tried 
to murder Marlowe in this most hideous 
No need to be an accurate marksman 
when a mere scratch from such a bullet 
meant ultimate death anyhow. 

Why had it been done. and where had 
the cultures come from? I realized fully 


the difficulty of trying to trace them, 
Anyone could purchase germs, I knew. 
There was no law governing their sale. 

Craig was at work again over his mi- 
croscope. Again he looked up at me. 

“‘Here, on this other film, I find the same 
sort of wisplike anaerobes,”’ he announced. 
‘There was the same thing on those pieces 
of glass that I got from that broken package 
that came to the hotel.” 

“Then it was Gavira who was receiving 
spores and cultures of the anaerobes!” 
I exclaimed excitedly. 

‘But that doesn’t prove that it was he 
who used them,” cautioned Craig, adding: 
“Not yet, at least. I think the best thing 
for us to do will be to run over to the 
Bellevue. I should like to see Marlowe 
again and, besides, there we can watch 
some of these people around him.” 

Marlowe was out when we arrived; in 
fact, had not yet returned from the yard. 
Nor had many of the guests remained at 
the hotel during the day. Most of them 
had been out sightseeing, though now they 
were returning, and, as they began to 
gather in the hotel parlor, Marjorie was 
again called on to put them at their ease. 

Fitzhugh had returned, and had wasted 
no time in dressing and getting down-stairs 
again to be near Marjorie. Gavira also 
appeared, having been out on a case. 

“T wish you would call up the shipyard, 
Walter,” said Kennedy, as we stood in 
the lobby, where we could ‘see best what 
was goingon. “Tell Marlowe I would like 
to see him very urgently.” 

I found the number and entered a bocth, 
but, as often happens, the telephone 
central was overwhelmed by the rush of 
early-evening calls, and the only satisfac- 
tion- I got was that the line was busy. 
From where I stood, I could see that 
Kennedy was closely watching the little 
manicure, Rae Melzer. 

A moment later, I saw Alma Hillman 
come out of the manicure shop, and be-ore 
anyone else could get in, I saw Craig 
saunter over and enter. 

I was so interested in what he was doing 
that, for the moment, I forgot about my 
call, and found myself unconsciously 
moving over in that direction, too. As 
I looked in, I saw that he was seated at 
the little white table, deep in conver- 
sation with the girl. 

Once she turned to reach something on 
a shelf back of her. Quick as a flash, 
Kennedy abstracted a couple of the nearest 
implements, oné being a nail-file and the 
other, I think, a brush. 

A moment later, she resumed her work, 
Kennedy still talking and joking with her, 
though furtively observing. 

“Where is my nail-file and brush?” 
I could imagine her saying, as she hunted 
for them in pretty confusion, aided by 
Kennedy, who, when he wanted to, could 
act the Fitzhugh and Gavira as well as 
they. 

The implements were not to be found, 
and from a drawer she took another set. 

Just then, Gavira passed, saw me, and 
smiled. 

‘“Kennedy’s cut you out,” he laughed, 
catching a glimpse through the door. 
‘Never mind; I used to think I had some 
influence there myself—ti!] the captain 
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mw Fifty Years 


Homebuilders are coming to realize more and 
more that the permanency of beautiful interiors 
depends largely upon the skillful treatment of 
woodwork, floors, walls and ceilings. 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry Enamels, 
Luxeberry Wood Finishes and Luxeberry Wall 
Finishes are but a few of Berry Brothers’ 
celebrated products thaf have enjoyed the 
confidence of architects, decorators and 
homebuilders for over half a-century. 


Factories: 


Walkerville, Ont. 
San Francisco, Cal 


i a RRY BROTHER: 


MCORP ORATE 


World's Largest Varnish Makers 


No matter what scheme of interior decoration 
you may prefer, Berry Brothers’ products can 
be safely relied on to produce the desired 
effects and to supply the enduring quality. 


You can insure against disappointment by 
specifying Berry Brothers’—for your new home 
or refinishing the old one. 


Write for homebuilders’ booklet, that suggests attractive schemes 
of decoration and gives helpful hints on home finishing, 


Branches in 
principal cities of 
the world. 
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Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 
There’s an ICY-HOT for every pur- 
table—Bottles for the nursery, sick- 
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dispensible for keeping baby’s milk at 
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Your Dealer 
Accept no substitute. Protected against 
breakage—absolutely sanitary—can in- 
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beautiful styles trom $1. 2 up. 7 ‘es 
for Workers and School 
Children. Made of light 
enameled, with leather 
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Complete with ICY-HOT Bottle. 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co., Dept.G =, Cincinnati, 0, 


No 23} 
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tures and prices of all styles. The 
r ICY-HOT Bottles and Jars require 
side air. No chemicals are used. 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours 
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cream, desserts for home, outings, etc. 
propertemperatureand invalid’s broth, 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- 
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came along. I tell you, these oldsters can 
give us points.” 

I laughed, too, and joined him down 
the hall, not because I cared what he thought 
but because his presence had reminded 
me of my original mission to call up 
Marlowe. However, I decided to postpone 
calling another moment and talk to the 
house-physician. 

“Yes,” I agreed; “I fancy the captain 
likes young people. He seems to enjoy 
being with them—Miss Hillman, for 
instance.” 

Gavira shot a sidelong glance at me. 

‘The Bellevue’s a dangerous place for a 
wealthy widower,” he returned. ‘I had 
some hopes in that direction myself, 
but the captain seems to leave us all at 
the post. Still, Isuppose I may still be 
a brother to her—and physician. So, 
I should worry.” 

The impression I got of Gavira was that 
he enjoyed his freedon too much ever to 
fall in love, though an intimacy now and 
then with a clever girl like Alma Hillman 
was a welcome diversion. 

“T’msorry I shan’t be able to be with you 
until late to-night,’”’ he said, as he paused 
at his office door. ‘I’m in the medical 
corps of the guard, and I promised to 
lecture to-night on gunshot wounds. 
Some of my material got smashed up, but 
I have my lantern-slides, anyhow. I'll 
try.to see you all later, though.”’ 

Was that a clever attempt at confession 
| and avoidance on his part, I wondered. 
' But, then, I reflected he could not possibly 

know that we knew he had anaerobic 
microbes and spores in his possession. I 
had cleared up nothing, and I hastened te 
call up the shipyard again. 

Whatever it was that was the matter, 
central seemed unable to get me my num- 
ber. Instead, I found myself cut right 
into a conversation that did not concern 
me, evidently the fault of the hotel- 
switchboard operator. I was about to 
protest, when the words I heard stopped 
me in surprise. A man and a woman were 
talking, though I could not recognize the 
voices, and no names were used. 

“T tell you I won’t be a party to that 
launching scheme,” I heard the man’s 
voice say. “I told you that all along.” 

“Then you’re going to desert us?” came 
back the woman’s voice rather tartly. 
“It’s for that girl—well, you'll regret it. 
I'll turn the whole organization on you— 
I will, you—you-—”’ 

The voices trailed off. 

Whose were they? What did it mean? 

Kennedy had finished with the manicure 
some time before and was waiting tor me. 

“T haven’t been able to get Marlowe,” 
I hastened, ‘but I’ve had an earful.” 

He listened keenly as I told him what I 
had heard, adding also about my encounter 
with Gavira. 

“Tt’s just as I thought, 
excitedly, under his breath. 

“Well, anything new? I expected to hear 
from you, but haven’t,”’ boomed the deep 
voice of Marlowe, who had just come in. 
“No clue yet to my crank?” 

Without a word, Kennedy drew Marlowe 
aside into a little deserted alcove. 

“Tt’s no crank,” he whispered. ‘‘ Mar- 
lowe,-I am convinced that there is a con- 
certed effort to destroy your plans for 
American commerce-building. There isn’t 
the slightest doubt in my mind that it is 

| more serious than you think—perhaps a 








” he muttered 
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powerful group of European steamship 
men opposed to you. It is economic war!” 

Half doubting, half convinced, Marlowe 
drew back. One after another. he shot a 
rapid fire of questions. Who, then, was 
their agent who had fired the shot? Who 
was it who had deserted, as I had heard 
over the wire? Above all, what was it 
they had planned for the launching? The 
deeper he got, the more the beads of per- 
spiration came out of his sunburned fore- 
head. The launching was only eighteen 
hours off, too, and ten of them were 
darkness. What could be done? 

Kennedy’s mind was working rapidly. 

“May I have your car to-night?” 
he asked. 

“Have it? 
any good.” 

“T’ll need it only a few hours. I think 
I have a scheme that will work perfectly 
—if you are sure you can guard the inside 
of the yard to-morrow.” 

“T’m sure of that. We spent hours 
to-day selecting picked men for the launch- 
ing, going over everything.” 

Late as it was to start out of town, 
Craig drove across the bridge and out on 
Long Island, never stopping until we came 
to a small lake, around the shores of which 
he skirted, at last pausing before a huge, 
barnlike structure. 

As the door swung open to the honking 
of his horn, the light which streamed forth 
shone on a sign above—‘‘Sprague Aviation 
School.” Inside, I could make out enough 
to be sure that it was an aeroplane hangar. 

“Hello, Sprague!”’ called Kennedy, as 
a man appeared in the light. 

The man came closer. 

“Why, hello, Kennedy! What brings 
you out here at such an hour?” 

Craig jumped from the car, and together 
the two went into the hangar, while I 
followed. They talked in low tones, but 
I could make out that Kennedy was 
hiring a hydroaeroplane for the morrow. 

As Kennedy and his acquaintance, 
Sprague, came to terms, my eye fell on a 
peculiar gun set up in a corner. It had 
a tremendous cylinder about the barrel as 
though it contained some device to cool it. 
It was not a machine gun of the type I 
had seen, however, yet cartridges seemed 
to be fed to it from a disk, on which they 
were arranged radially, rather than from a 
band. 

Kennedy had risen to go and looked 
about at me. 

“Oh, a Lewis gun!” he exclaimed, seeing 
what I was looking at. ‘“‘That’s an idea! 
Sprague, can you mount that on the 
plane?” 

Sprague nodded. 

“That’s what I have.it here for,” he 
returned. “I’ve been testing it. Why? 
Do you want it?” 

“Indeed I do! I’ll be out here early in 
the morning, Sprague.”’ 

Speeding back to the city, Kennedy 
laid out the program for me to follow on 
the morrow. ‘Together we arranged an 
elaborate series of signals, and that night, 
late ‘as it was, Craig returned to the 
laboratory, where he continued his studies 
with the microscope. 

In spite of his late hours, it was Craig 
who wakened me in the morning, already 
prepared to motor out to the aviation 
school and meet Sprague. . 

Hastily he rehearsed our signals, which 
consisted mostly of dots and dashes in the 


I'll give it to you if it’ll do 
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Au Kodak Film, 
; now Speed Film 


ly When we began the manufacture of “Speed” film it was 
decidedly faster than our regular N.C. emulsion. There were, 
. however, some particulars, such as uniformity and keeping quality, 
. in which it was more difficult to control than the old reliable 
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‘h “N.C.” In order to protect our customers against film that might ; 
é have deteriorated through age, we did not give it as long a dating 
h as the N.C. film. We were inclined to make haste slowly. — i 
, In the Speed film, we had just what we claimed for it: “speed.” 
. In the N.C. film, which had a very different emulsion, we had ; 
s beautiful gradation and absolute reliability. Gradually, during a 4 
: period of six years, we have increased the speed of our N. C. film 

: without losing one jot of its reliability, its keeping quality or its 
fineness of gradation. 

All Kodak film is now Non-Curling Speed film, both the 

. Autographic, and the film that is wound in the old way without : 
the autographic feature. Both are the reliable, dependable flm— 


) with added speed. 


Important to Amateurs. Practically all neg- timed negatives than can be obtained with 


ative emulsions (both plates and films) and 
Kodak film in particular, have a wide latitude 
on the side of over-exposure. This means, that 
while your pictures will be unsatisfactory if 
even a little under-exposed, they can have 
considerably more than the necessary exposure 
without the slightest harm. The moral is, of 
course: when in doubt take the choice of err- 
ing on the side of over-exposure. Kodak Speed 
film will help out appreciably by giving better 


other films when light conditions. are poor. 
On the other hand, the latitude is such that 
you can expose and should expose, under good 
light conditions, just the same as you always 
have with the regular Kodak N. C. film. It 
isn’t intended that you should cut down ex- 
posures when using Speed film. It is intended 
that you shall get better negatives when work- 
ing under adverse conditions—and you will, 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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use—Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—and your skin and 
complexion will show you why it is so universally favored. 


Since its introduction to New York society women twenty-five years ago, 
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flow of blood through the , Ceansing the por s, nourish- 
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perience in studying and supplying the 
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Perfect Cold 
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Violette Rico Toi 
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Daggett &Ramsdell 


New York 


GGETT & RAMSDE: 
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Morse code, which Craig was to convey 
with a flag and I to receive with the aid 
of a powerful glass. 

I must admit that I felt somewhat 
lost without Craig when, later in the morn- 
ing, I took my place alone on the platform 
that had been built for the favored few 
of the launching-party at the bow of the 
huge Usona. Already, however, he had 
communicated at least a part of his plan 
to Marlowe; and the captain and Marjorie 
were among the first to arrive. Marjorie 
never looked prettier in her life than 
she did now, on the day when she was to 
christen the great liner. 

They had scarcely greeted me when we 
heard a shout from the men down at the 
end of the ship that commanded a freer 
view of the river. We -craned our necks 
and in a moment saw what it was. They 
had sighted the hydroacroplane coming 
down the river. 

I turned the glass on the mechanical 
bird as it soared closer.. Already, Kennedy 
had seen us on the platform and had begun 
to signal as a test. At least a part of the 
suspense was over for me when I discovered 
that I could read what he sent. 

So fixed had my attention been that I 
had not noticed that slowly the members 
of the launching-party had arrived, while 
other thousands of the less favored crowded 
into spaces set apart for them. 
stand now with us were Fitzhugh and 
Miss Hillman, while, between glances at 
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On the | 


Kennedy, I noticed little Rae Melzer over | 


at the right, and Doctor Gavira, quite in 
his element, circulating about from one 
group to another. 

Down in the slip, the men were driving 
home the last of the huge oak wedges 
which lifted the great Usona from the blocks 
and transferred her weight to the launch- 
ing-ways as a new support. All along 
the stationary or ground-ways and those 
which were to glide into the water with 
the cradle and the ship, trusted men were 
making the final examinations. 

As the clock neared noon, which was 
high water approximately, all the prepar- 
atory work was done. Only the sole-pieces 
before us held the ship in place. 

High overhead, floated the hydro- 
aeroplane, on which I kept my eye fixed 
almost hypnotically. There was still no 
signal from Kennedy, however. What was 
it he was after? Did he expect to see the 
last express cruiser lurking like a corsair 
about the islands of the river? 

_Men were quitting now,the work of 
giving the last touches to the preparations. 
Some were placing immense jack-screws 
which were to give an initial impulse, if 
it were needed, to start the ship down the 
ways. Others were smearing the fast 
heavy dabs of tallow, lard oil, and soft soap 
on the ways, and graphite where the ways 
stretched two hundred feet or so out into 
the water, for the ship was to travel some 
hundreds of feet on the land and in-the 
water and perhaps an equal distance out 
beyond the end of the ways. Men now 
reported that everything was ready. 
Steadily the time of high water approached. 

“Saw: the sole-pieces!” finally rang out 
the order. 

That was a thing that must be done by 
two gangs, one on each side, and evenly, 
too. If one gang got ahead of the other, 
it must stop and let the second catch up. 

“Zip—zip—zip,” came the shrill, singing 
tone of the saws. 
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Fadeless 
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ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
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DRAPERIES and 
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absolutely color-fast. 
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Kennedy and Sprague were still circling 
overhead. 

Suddenly, I saw Craig’s flag waving 
frantically. A muffled exclamation came 
from my lipsinvoluntarily. Marlowe, who 
had been watching me, leaned closer. 

“What is it?” he whispered hoarsely. 

“Stop them!’ I shouted. 

At a hurried order from Marlowe, the 


| gangs quit. A hush fell over the crowd. 


Kennedy was circling down now until, 


| at last, the air-boat rested on the water 
| and skimmed along toward the ways. 


Out on the ways, as far as they were not 
yet submerged, some men ran, as if to meet 


| him, but Kennedy began signaling fran- 


tically again. 

“He wants them to keep back!” I 
called, and the word was passed down 
the length of the ship. 

Instead of coming to rest before the slip, 
the plane turned and went away, making a 
complete circle, then came to rest. 

To the surprise of everyone, the rapid, 


| staccato bark of the Lewis gun broke the 


Kennedy was evidently firing— 
There was nothing in sight. 

Suddenly there came a_ tremendous 
detonation, which made even the launching 


silence. 


| slip tremble, and a huge column of water 


rose in the air about cight hundred feet 


| out in the river in front of us. 


The truth flashed over us in an instant. 
There, ten feet or so in the dark water 
out in the river, Craig had seen a huge 
circular object, visible only against a 
sandy bottom from the hydroaeroplane 
above as the sun-rays were reflected 
through the water. It was a contact sub- 
marine mine. 

Marlowe looked at me, his face almost 
pale. The moment the great hulk of the 


: Usona in its wild rush to the river would 
| have hit that mine, tilting it, she would 


have sunk in a blast of flame. 

The air-boat now headed for the shore, 
and a few moments later, as Craig climbed 
into- our stand, Marlowe seized him in 
congratulation too deep for words. 

“Ts it all right?” sang out one of the men 
in the gangs, less impressionable than the 
rest. 

“Tf there is still water enough,” nodded 


| Craig. 


Again the order to saw away the sole- 
pieces was given, and the gangs resumed. 
““Zip—zip,” again went the two saws. 

There was a crashing and rending as the 
timbers broke away. 

Marjorie Marlowe, alert, swung the 
bottle of champagne in its silken net on a 
silken cord, and it crashed on the bow as 
she cried gleefully, 

“T christen thee Usona!” 

Down the ship slid, with a slow, gliding 
motion at first, rapidly gathering headway. 
As her stern sank and finally the bow dipped 
into the water, cheers broke forth. 

Wedges, sliding-ways, and other parts of 
the cradle flogted.to the surface. The 
tide took the ship, and tugs crept up and 
pulled her to the place selected for tempo- 


| rary mooring. A splash of a huge anchor, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
/ 


| and there she rode—safe! 


In the revulsion of feeling, every eye on 
the platform turned involuntarily to Ken- 
nedy. Marlowe, still holding his hand, 
was speechless. Marjorie leaned forward, 
almost hysterical. 

“Just a moment,” called Craig, as some 


turned to go down, “there is just one 
thing more!” 

There was a hush as the crowd pressed 
close. 

“There’s a conspiracy here,” rang out 
Craig’s voice boldly, “‘a foreign-trade war. 
From the start, I suspected something, and 
I tried to reason it out. Having failed to 
stop the work, failed to kill Marlowe— 
what was left? Why, the launching! How? 
I knew of that motor-boat. What else 


? 


-could they do with it? I thought of recent 


tests that have been made with express 
cruisers as mine-planters. Could that be 
the scheme? The air-boat scheme occurred 
to me late last night. It at least was 
worth trying. You see what has happened. 
Now for the reckoning. Who was the 
plotters’ agent? I have something here 
that will interest you.” 

Kennedy was speaking rapidly. It was 
one of those occasions in which his 
soul delighted. Quickly he drew a deft 
contrast between the infinitely large hulk 
of the Usona as compared to the infinitely 
small bacteria which he had been studying 
the day before. Suddenly he drew forth 
from his pocket the bullet that had been 
fired at Marlowe; then, to the surprise 
of even myself, he quietly laid a delicate 
little nail-file and brush in the palm of his 
hand beside the bullet. 

A suppressed cry from Rae Melzer 
caused me to recollect the file and brush 
she had missed. 

“Just a second!’’ raced on Kennedy. 
“On this file and brush I found spores of 
those deadly anaerobes—dead, killed by 
heat and an antiseptic, perhaps a one-per- 
cent. solution of carbolic acid at blood- 
heat, ninety-eight degrees—dead, but 
nevertheless there. I suppose the micro- 
scopic examination of finger-nail deposits 
is too minute a thing to appeal to most 
people. But it has been practically applied 
in a number of criminal cases in Europe. 
Ordinary washing and even cleansing 
don’t alter microscope findings. In this 
case, this trifling clue is all that leads to the 
real brain of this plot, literally to the hand 
that directed it.”” He paused a moment. 
“Yesterday J found that anaerobe cultures 
were being received by some one in the 
Bellevue, and i 

“They were stolen from me. Some one 
must have got into my office, where I was 
studying them.” 

Doctor Gavira had pressed forward 
earnestly, but Craig did not pause again. 

“Who were these agents sent over to 
wage this secret war at any cost?” he re- 
peated. “One of them, I know now, fell 
in love with the daughter of the man 
against whom he was to plot.” 

Marjorie cast a furtive glance at Fitz- 
hugh. 

“Love has saved him. But the other? 
To whom do these deadly germs point? 
Who dumdumed and poisoned the bullet? 
Whose own fingers, in spite of antiseptics 
and manicures, point inexorably to a 
guilty self?” 

Rae Melzer could restrain herself no 
longer. She was looking at the file and 
brush as if with a hideous fascination. 

“They are mine—you took them!” she 
cried impulsively. ‘It was she—always 
having her nails manicured—she who had 
been there just before—she—Alma_Hill- 
man!” 


The next Craig Kennedy story, The Rubber Dagger, wii| appear in the December issue. 
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foot and paralyzed leg, as 
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Treatment at the McLain 

Sanitarium resulted as 

shown in lower photograph. 
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both feet. Read his letter. 

I arrived home all O.K. 
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father when I came home 
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ARL HOCKER, 
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The Moon-Maker 


(Continued from page 40) 


had known about it. They nodded their 
heads, averring that it would be the same 
way with this asteroid business that every- 
body was shouting about. Anyhow, there 
was no use worrying yet a while. But, in 
spite of these octogenarian wiseacres, by 
the first of April, the population of Canada 
increased, at the expense of the 
United States, by twenty million people, 
and, as the weeks passed and the new green 
star burned brighter every night, people 
began to ask each other why something 
was not done—why the Ring did not start 
upon its journey 

Unmindful of the conflicting emo- 
tions which he inspired, Bennie Hooker 
quietly and calmly went about his work, 
with no thought of posing as a modern 
Perseus about to attack and slay a fiery 
Medusa. 


IV 


At last, the great day—the greatest day 
in the scientific history of mankind— 
dawned clear and still. Not a cloud broke 
the calm continuity of the blue. It 
seemed almost as if one could actually 
see into the distant infinity of space 
whither the newspapers all said it was 
Professor Hooker’s genuine intention to 
go. These papers also announced that 
it was the purpose of the space-flyer 
“aviator” being an obviously inaccurate 
descriptio persone) to wait until the earth’s 
revolution upon its axis should bring the 
directly above the Ring, thus 
avoiding the necessity, once he had started, 
of altering the direction of flight. This 
would not occur until about midnight. 

Bennie had packed his valise and, ac- 
companied by Atterbury and Burke, had 
reached the field at an early hour. The 
machinery had been given its final test, 
and fresh provisions taken on board. All 
was in readiness for the flight. But would 
the machine fly? That was the question. 
It had flown once, to be sure. but would 
it fly again? No one could tell. 

The Ring had been raised on a rough 
trestle of timbers to facilitate the start 
by furnishing a path for the escape of the 
air vortex carried down by the blast from 
the tractor. The steel fence which had 
been built around the machine had been 
removed, and a barbed-wire enclosure, over 
a quarter-mile in diameter, had been 
thrown around the Ring, this being 
the danger-zone. as calculated from ob- 
servations of the destruction wrought at 
the golf-links when the Ring landed. By 
three o'clock, there was closely packed out- 
side of this barrier a dense mass of human- 
ity, estimated at not less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand persons. 





asteroid 


These remained, patiently waiting for 
that sight which no more than half a 


dozen pairs of eyes had ever seen before. 
At eight o’clock, a heavy limousine pushed 
its way through the crowd, was admitted 
by the guards, and rumbled its way across 
the field to the foot of the landing-ladder 
below the great cylinder, and from it 
emerged President Thomas, of the National 


Institute; Professor Evarts, of the Ob- 
servatory, Mr. and Mrs. Bentham T. 
Tassifer, and their niece, Miss Rhoda 


Gibbs, over whose shoulder was slung a 


smal! camera. At the honk of the horn, 
Bennie appeared at the air-lock, turned on 
an electric light at the head of the wooden 
stairway which led up the side of the 
scaffolding, and welcomed his guests, one 
by one, as they made the unaccustomed 
ascent to bid farewell to the “Columbus 
of the Universe,” as Professor Hooker was 
now half sarcastically called by the news- 
papers. Inside, the chart-room was warm 
and brilliantly lighted. The last extras 
containing “full accounts” of the prepara- 
tions for the trip into spacé lay upon the 
center-table—preparations of which the 
world, except the three men themselves, 
knew nothing. In fact, these three had so 
fully tested each piece of apparatus, so 
carefully made all their preparations down 
to the minutest detail, that they had only 
to fasten the air-lock, throw over the switch 
connected with the dynamo, and their 
journey would be begun without more ado. 
Indeed, the visitors felt that, after thcir 
struggles with the crowd outside the gate, 
it was almost an anticlimax to find the 
three so calmly facing the prospect of a 
flight into eternity, and, after a few mo- 
ments’ conversation, shook hands and pre- 
pared to depart. The clock pointed to 
nineteen minutes to nine. The start was 
to take place precisely at eight-fifty. At 
the bottom, they a!! stopped and looked 
up. Bennie waved his hand to them 

Good luck!” shouted Tassifer. “Don’t 
stay away too long!” 

Then they turned to the waiting motor 
and began to climb in. Hooker, some- 
what unnerved, in spite of himself, at 
seeing the last, as he feared, of Rhoda, 
withdrew quickly through the air-lock into 
the chart-room. It was now eight-forty- 
seven—only three minutes more!  Atter- 
bury had gone into the condenser-room. 
Burke was at his post in the control-room. 

“Are you both ready?” called Bennie. 

“Ready!” answered Atterbury. 

“Ready!” came the cheery 
Burke. i 

Down below, the party had all squeezed 
into the motor except Rhoda—who 
stopped with her foot on the steps. 

“Oh dear, I forgot to leave the films!” 
she exclaimed. “Don’t wait. I'll just 
run up the ladder and then hustle after 
you to the gate.” 

The chauffeur started the motor. Above 
her towered the gleaming cylinder of 
aluminum. What if the air-lock had been 
finally closed? No; the ladder’had yet to 
be replaced. Hurriedly she climbed up 
and entered the lock. The door into the 
chart-room was ajar, and she could se« 
Bennie as he walked to the door of the 
control-room to ask if all was ready. 
Swinging it wide enough to slip through, 
she threw herself on the floor in the 
shadow of one of the long wicker easy 
chairs. Bennie turned, glanced at his 
watch, and, stepping to the lock, hauled 
up the ladder and closed and clamped both 
doors. For a moment, he stood under the 
big lamp, its white light shading the big 
hollows beneath his eyes, the tense lines 
about his mouth. No wonder that his 
face was drawn! He was about to speak 
the word that would sever—perhaps for 
all eternity—their connection with the 
earth. 


voice of 
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F that’s your condition 
it’s time to take immedi- 
ate action. To ignore 

Nature’s warning may mean 

a nervous breakdown that 

will require weeks and months 

of rest and a complete cessa- 
tion of all business activities 


insemne 


to overcome. No man can 
properly attend to his busi- 
ness duties or fight life’s 
battles with shattered nerves. 
His whole system is affected 
—digestion becomes impaired, 
blood impoverished and he 
loses self control, courage, 
poise. 


| The Strain of Social Life | 
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the Nerves 
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“Rhoda!”’ he murmured, unconscious 
of her presence. 

An impulse almost overcame her to cry 
out to him, to beseech him not to set forth 
upon this crazy if marvelous adventure. 
But before she could speak, Burke ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Well,” he said, “everything’s ready. 
What are you waiting for?” 

Bennie pulled himself together with a 
jerk, walked over to the window, and 
looked out and up into the sky. 

“Tt looks all-fired dark and cold up 
there,’ he muttered. 

Then, turning, he caught Burke’s eye, 
and the latter smiled. 

“Well, that’s where we’re goin’, ain’t 
it?” inquired the aviator. 

Bennie set his teeth and walked over 
to the speaking-tube which communicated 
with the condenser-room. 

“All right, Atterbury!” he called 
sharply. “Turn her loose!” 


V 


THE gate of the entanglement opened 
just enough to permit the exit of the motor 
bearing the irate Tassifers, and was in- 
stantly closed behind it. But once out- 
side, it was impossible to proceed further, 
for the crowd had now swelled to such 
proportions that it absolutely blocked all 
movement. 

“We're stuck—and that’s all there is 
about it. They might just as well have let 
us stay inside,” scolded Mrs. Tassifer. 
“We might as well make up our minds to 
stop right here and see whatever is to be 
seen. Don’t let those men climb on the 
roof of the car, Bentham. Just look at 
them!” 

Tassifer had caught out of the corner 
of his eye the dangling ends of a pair of 
trousers supplemented by a heavy pair 
of mud-covered shoes swaying outside the 
window of the limousine. 

“Here you! Come down out of that!” 
he roared, grabbing at the legs and loosen- 
ing the owner from his perch. “If any- 
body’s going to sit up there, I’m going to! 
I paid for this car.” 

The man landed heavily amid the jeers 
of the onlookers, and Bentham, opening 
the door, climbed on the driver’s seat and 
swung himself up to the roof. Here, at 
a height of nine feet above the crowd, he 
had a magnificent view on all sides. 

The- great bulk of the Ring loomed 
dark in the moonlight.- High in the 
heavens, a little east of the meridian and 
not far from the red-flushed planet Mars, 
Medusa shone with a pale, greenish light. 
It was easy for a trained eye to pick it out, 
though it was not a conspicuous object, 
even at its present distance of less than two 
million miles. 

“Speech! Speech!” yelled the specta- 
tors, instinctively recognizing that Bent- 
ham was a ridiculous person. 

“Shut up!” he retorted, in his most 
aggressive manner, and somehow sug- 
gesting a fugitive cat on a fence. ‘Mind 
your own business!” 

“Hooray!” cheered the crowd unani- 
mously. ‘‘Speech!” 

Tassifer glowered at them mutely. 
There was nothing to throw. 

“Don’t mind them, Bentham,” came 
plaintively from within the car. 

He might have jumped on their heads— 
committed any degree of manslaughter— 
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Zyrians Are In Type! 
A Great Work is Now Complete 


When the galley-proofs containing the 


article on Zyrians went to the editors 
for final revision there was marked the 
completion of a great work of reference 
that instantly took its place far in advance 
of all other encyclopaedias. From the 
first article on Aachen to that on Zyrians 
this encyclopaedia contains more subjects 
of human interest than are to be found in 
any other known book of reference. 
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| had not a sudden murmur directed his 


attention toward the Ring. 
| A dull purring sound filled the air. 
| 


Then Tassifer grabbed at his tall hat. 

A rush of wind spread out from the 
center of the field, carrying caps, news- 
papers, and other light objects over the 
| heads of the onlookers. The purring sound 
| increased in volume, and presently a faint 
glow appeared at the tov of the tripod, 
and a yellow beam of light shot down 
through the center of the Ring, throwing 
the cross-beams of the wooden scaffolding 
into bright relief. The wind increased to a 
gale, and dust filled the air. The ground 
shook under the impact of the yellow blast 
of helium which drove down from the 
| tractor with a roar like that of a Niagara. 
Through the whirling elouds of dust, 
Tassifer caught a 
glimpse of what ap- 
peared to be the 
sudden explosion 
of the scaffolding— 
great timbers and 
joists flying through 
the air, follov-ed by 
the collapse of the 
entire structure, 
which fell with a 
crash and was 
promptly torn to 

| pieces, blown 
; apart, and _= scat- 
| tered over the 
ground by the 
typhoon. which 
whirled in every 
direction from the 
middle of the aerodrome. The Ring, 
though deprived of all support, did not 
fall, however—it remained suspended, as 
it were, in the air—nay, it was rising, 
slowly and majestically at first, like a 
balloon, and then faster, with the rush 
and roar of a rocket. Ten seconds, and 
it had risen a hundred feet. A min- 
ute, and it had soared two-thirds of a 
mile above the field. And then it darted 
up, up and almost out of sight, leaving a 
| fading streak behind it like that of a shoot- 
| ing-star. 
“Gee whiz!” 
“Hookey!”’ 
Even his 
| Department of 


gasped Tassifer 

solicitors in the 
Justice, had they heard, 
| would have forgiven him. It was an echo 


| of his ejaculation at his first infantile vision 


associate 


| of an elephant. 

A white mass of faces followed the up- 
ward lift and rush of the Ring, which now, 
with its trail of yellow light, was vanishing 
toward the moon, its roar but faintly 
audible amid the extraordinary silence of 
the multitude. Then, nothing could be 
heard. The Ring, now at a height of 
eighteen miles, was in an atmosphere so 
rarified as to transmit no sound. 

Suddenly Mrs. Tassifer’s face appeared 
in the aperture below. 

“What do you suppose has become of 
Rhoda?” she inquired. 





VI 


Less than a mile away, Professor Thorn- 
ton stood at his window in the observa- 
tory watching for the burst of light 
which, if it came, would indicate to him 
that the Ring had started upon its 
flight into space. He had already been to 

| the equatorial-room and_ revolved its 
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dome until the mouth of the great tele- 
scope pointed in the general direction 
which the Ring would presumably take. 
Medusa was almost at the zenith, her 
pale-green light somewhat dimmed by 
the light of the full moon, which blazed 
in the sky a few degrees to the east of the 
asteroid. He glanced at the clock. It 
was already quarter to nine. Perhaps 
Hooker might not start on time, after all. 
Something might go wrong with the com- 
plicated anatomy of the machine; some un- 
expected delay might occur—in which 
event he, Thornton, would not be notified 
and would wait at the telescope vainly 
searching the heavens while, perhaps, 
the Ring would suddenly start on its 
flight—the direction slightly altered from 
that as originally planned—and_he would 
miss it altogether. 
So he returned to 
his office to observe 
with the naked eye 
the departure of 
the Ring, note its 
general direction, 
and make sure of 
getting it in the 
tinder of the tele- 
scope. 

For Thornton 
had never doubted 
that the Ring would 
start. He had 
known Hooker, boy 
and man, for nearly 
thirty years, knew 
that he was a prac- 
tical as well as a’ 
brilliant scientist, and, when Pax had 
threatened to knock the earth topsyturvy, 
had himself been the one to rout the 
professor out of his scholastic seclusion 
on the Appian Way in Cambridge, and 
stimulate him to those investigations 
which shortly resulted in the discovery 
of the valley of the Ring in Ungava and 
the navigation of the air-craft back to 
the United States. 

Thornton did not question the ability 
of Hooker and his comrades to navigate 
space in the- great machine, or the power 
of the lavender ray to destroy Medusa or 
any other heavenly body. What he feared 
was the unknown factor of chance, always 
arising when an experiment is hazarded 
under new conditions. What did they 
know of space? Would their liquid-air 
tanks accomplish their purpose? * What 
would be the effect of the complex and 
opposing forces of attraction to which, 
once outside the sphere of the earth’s 
gravitation, this new man-made meteor 
would be exposed? Could the Ring be 
“turned” so as properly to alight? Would 
it turn? Wou!'d the human organs func- 
tion vuder these extraordinary artificial 
conditions? Would, in fact, the brain work 
properly or logically when no natural 
premises were left from which to reason? 
Well, they would see! But the Ring would 
start! Oh, yes, it would start—and its 
departure would be caught on the film of 
the automatic moving-picture astronomical 
camera attached to the big telescope— 
provided, of course, that he succeeded in 
following its meteoric flight. 

The observatory stood on the top of a 
small hill, and, from his window, Thorn- 
ton could see across a sea of tumultuous 
housetops, colorless in the moonlight, to 
a dark strip where lay the aérodrome. 
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| wisp of pale-yellow light, 





1916 


He raised his eyes and gazed up through 
the heavens, that looked almost like a 
field of pale-blue corn-flowers sprinkled 
with a myriad of daisies, into the deeper 
blue of the infinity behind and beyond 
the Milky Way, just as he had looked 
through his big telescope now for nearly 
thirty years. That vast, blue-black arch 
had always looked the same—save for 
the slight changes in the celestial bodies 
themselves which were his life-study. 
Blue, deep blue, and still deeper blue— 
flash! Suddenly the heavens were no 
longer blue but dazzling white. The 
silence of night was shattered by a roar 
from the sky above the aerodrome. The 
Ring! It was off! 

Half blinded by the glare, he rushed to 
the equatorial-room. Already the intense 
brilliancy had died away, but through the 
yawning gap in the roof he caught a glimpse 
of a fast-fading streak of yellow light. 
Toward this streak, he turned the tele- 
scope—but it was no longer there! Up- 
ward again—and then, at last, he caught 
it in the finder—a glowing dot—and 
brought the cross-wire upon it—only to 
lose it, so rapid was its flight. Once more, 
and a third time, he caught it on the cross- 





| thread, but it passed out of the field of the 
| larger instrument before he could shift the 


position. A fear that he would never 
succeed in bringing the giant lenses to bear 
upon it seized him. He knew that if he 
could not. pick it up within the first few 


minutes, it would be hopeless to find it. 


Then, unexpectedly, there it was— 
slowly descending into the field of the tele- 
scope, its yellow beam pointing directly 
upward. For a moment, he almost forgot 
that the astronomical telescope inverts the 
object. Once more he fixed his eye at the 
finder. He could see distinctly the under 
surface of the Ring, illuminated by the 
light of the glowing gas which streamed 
beneath it, while the blinding glow of the 
helium jet, seen nearly end-on, looked 
like a great ball of fire in its center. It 
reminded him forcibly of the planet 
Saturn. Was it possible that his old friend 
Bennie Hooker, with two companions, 
was inside of that minute, flaming pellet? 

Momentarily it grew smaller. The 
minutes passed; the hour came and went, 
and still Thornton stuck at his post. At 
nine-fifty, all that he could see was a faint 
like an almost 
invisible comet. He estimated that it 
would remain visible for perhaps fifteen 
minutes more, and then—good-by! 

Suddenly, to his utter amazement, it 
commenced to fade, and in eight or ten 
seconds more it vanished. He wiped his 
glasses and anxiously looked again. There 
was no sign of the Ring whatever. He« 
glanced up at the sky over the tele- 
scope, but it bore no trace of cloud. The 





|‘Ring had been completely swallowed up 


in the abyss of space! 


Good God,” he thought, ‘ ‘ something 


| has gone wrong, and they are falling back!” 


He did not know that the Ring was at 


| that moment flying out into space with 


| 





a velocity of over twenty miles a second, 
and that Hooker had stopped his driving 

machinery and was depending upon the 
momentum of his machine to carry him 


other words, that he was coasting out to 


23-kt. Gold | his encounter with the asteroid Medusa. 
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Antique Smell 


‘ (Continued from page 84) 


green document, and, as he saw the name 
of the previous owner of that one share, 
he stiffened and glared at J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford. That gentleman, smiling pleas- 
antly, had drawn a chair up to the table, 
and was lighting a fat black cigar with 
perfect content. The remaining eleven 
divided their attention between the beam- 
ing stranger and the green document, as 
President Harding passed the latter, with- 
out comment, to Cyrus Puntington. Mr. 
Putington glanced at the document and 
passed it on to his right-hand neighbor, 
without comment, and glared at J. Rufus 
Wallingford. Henry Hoppery was less 
He was a small, quick, 


| dark man, a finger-thumper by tempera- 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755, Perry Bldg., Phila. | 


ment, and he had no more than laid eyes 
on the certificate than he said, 
“Brown’s!” 
The glare became immediately general. 
“T got this to say,” observed a smooth, 
high-pitched voice: “I don’t want any 
more trouble.”’ And Nathaniel Rosengage 
mopped his round brow. 
“Gentlemen!” Mr. Wallingford rose, 


and expanded his broad chest. “I am 
here in the interest of peace. I am a 


professional discounter. I purchased Mr. 
Brown’s share of stock in order to make 
you a proposition. I understand that the 
Ming Antique Rug Company is about to 
dissolve. Is this true?”’ 

President Harding affixed his eye-glasses 
firmly, and Cyrus Puntington said, “Ug- 
ghum,” preparatory to immediate speech; 
but Nathaniel Rosengage was quicker than 
either with, 

“Well, we wouldn’t exactly say.” 

““For the sake of argument,” continued 
Wallingford, “‘we’ll assume that you are. 
You have in the treasury, I believe, some 
fifty-two thousand dollars.” 

Everybody looked at Mr. Rosengage. 
By silent consent, he had become the 
chairman. 

‘Well, maybe so. Just for the sake of 
argument, what then?” 

“Tl buy that fifty-two thousand-odd 
dollars. In other words, I’ll take up your 
stock pro rata, and, with your attorney, will 
conclude the dissolution myself. It’s a 
fair discounting proposition. I’m prepared 
to give you the money at once.” 

“Oh, well’—the self-appointed chair- 
man was relieved in his mind—‘‘if that’s 
it, it’s different. Now it’s a case of how 
much you want to pay for the stock.” 

‘Forty-eight, gentlemen,” offered Mr. 
Wallingford suavely. ‘‘The expenses of 
dissolving and of cleaning up current bills 
will about eat up the two-thousand-odd, 
leaving fifty thousand in your treasury. 
So your stock’s worth fifty. Dll only make 
two thousand on my investment, and run 
the risk of lega! interference.” 

Henry Hoppery, who sold happy homes 
on the instalment plan, and usually resold 
them until they dropped apart, was even 
quicker at figures than Mr. Rosengage. 

“Two per cent. a month,” he announced. 
“That’s twenty-four per cent. a year. 
Pretty soft!” 

“Gentlemen, I think we can carry this 
for twenty-four per cent. ourselves,” 
whanged Pete Wills, who talked through 
his nose, and pinched the edge of the table, 
“Mr. Wallingford, what’s behind this?” 


“Twenty-four per cent.,’’ smiled Mr, 
Wallingford. ‘‘Or, rather, put it this way; 
I’m willing to lay out my money to earn a 
thousand a month for two months—that’s 
enough to pay my expenses.” And the 
stockholders looked at him. He did seem 
to be an enormous expense to himself. 

President Harding removed his eye- 
glasses, polished them, and put them on. 

“There are other assets here”—and he 
focused severely on the purchaser of Ta- 
basco Brown’s one share—‘“‘patents and 
machinery.” 

Mr. Wallingford laughed heartily. 

“We will dispense with tossing the bunk. 
If your patents and machinery were worth 
a rap, you wouldn’t be dissolving. You've 
tried to dispose of them before this, as I 
can see by your guilt as I mention it. 
Moreover, you have a suit to evade and a 
lease on this shop to get rid of.” 

There was a general wince, and President 
Harding’s eye-glasses squeezed off. 

“There’s something behind this!” 
whanged Pete Wills, pinching the table- 
edge until his thumb nail turned white. 

“Maybe so.” Nathaniel Rosengage had 
been silently figuring all this while. “‘ Maybe 
so, gentlemen; but a dollar in my hand is 
worth two dollars in somebody else’s hand 
—unless, of course, I know he’s going to 
pay it tome. But the way I look at it’s 
this: When I been a sucker and got stung, 
I can take my money what’s left and do 
something else with it better than stay 
around where I lost it and lose my appetite. 
This gentleman’s proposition looks fair and 
square to me, and I’m glad to see him 
make a little money. I'll sell him my stock 
right this minute—at forty-nine.” 

The professional discounter roused him- 
self and smiled. 

“T said forty-eight,” he pleasantly re- 
peated. ‘Suppose I put that as a motion.” 

“T don’t need any motion,” immediately 
stated Mr. Rosengage, smiling at Walling- 
ford ingratiatingly. There was an empty 
chair by the side of the professional dis- 
counter, and Mr. Rosengage took that. 
He produced a green document from his 
pocket and spread it out. ‘‘Mine’s all in 
one certificate, so it’s handy,” he explained. 
“Two hundred shares—a fifth of the com- 
pany—twenty thousand dollars’ worth. 
You give me your certified check for nine 
thousand, eight hundred dollars—” A 
spasm of pain came over his rounded 
features. “By golly! I lose ten thousand 
two hundred dollars!” 

At last! A thump on the door! A man 
followed the knock, and stood, hat in hand, + 
so glistening in his bald-headedness that, 
for a moment, he seemed to dazzle the eye. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen—nobody in the 
office out there. I’m O. O. Jones. Looks 
like a board meeting.” And he was highly 
pleased with himself for that deduction. 

‘President Harding took off his eye- 
glasses to\frown. 

“Tt is,” he stated severely. 

“T won’t take but a minute,” announced 
O. O. Jones, coming to the corner of the 
table, where the sunlight gleamed on him 
and his head blazed yellow. “Heard you 
was going out of business, and I’m Jook- 
ing for bargains. Got any sandal twine? 

Sandal twine! The entire board, 
awoke to that phrase. Sandal twine! 
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i} i . ff AM the Weed Chain. 


; A § From my birthplace-the roaring 


“+ forges—I am sent into the world to 
y~4 safeguard—Humanity. 


That is my mission. 


Unobtrusive-unnoticed-in country 
mire and on wet asphalt of city streets 
-I cling on gamely —prepared to act. 


My chance! 


Our car is crowded =the asphalt slip- 
pery—treacherous. A strange car skids 
fearfully across our path—the driver 
white-faced. 

I sense the brakes—jammed cruelly 
hard. A heart-breaking interval—a 
super-mechanical effort—but I am 
forged to hold. My driver knows me- 
I never fail him. ; 

A morbid crowd is staring at the 
strange car-twisted freakishly against 
the curbing. They are lifting the 
driver out-carefully. 


Poor devil—had he only known me! 


For I am Safety—I am Dependability. 
I am the Weed Chain. 
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| has proven the most satisfactory material. 





They die 
outdoors! 










The Only Wood ian 








Wall Board 


Don’t make the mistake that many 
have made—to their sorrow. Compo- 
Board is not aname for any wall board 
—it is our distinctive product with the 
center core of kiln-dried wood slats. 


As a wall-lining for houses it has 
withstood earthquake shocks, held 
fires in check, resisted moisture, kept 
out cold in winter and heat in summer 
and stood the test of time (in many 
houses for over 15 years). 

On steamships it is the only wall lining 


outside of steel or wood panels that has 
stood the terrific strain of ocean travel. 


In the manufacture of many articles it 


Write for a sample and 
interesting booklet. 


Sold by dealers in strips 
four feet by one to eigh- 
teen feet long. 


The Compo-Board Company, 


4309 Lyndale Ave.N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ta MINT 


Why pay more, when 


“Century” Edition—10e 


is today the peer of any sheet music, 
published anywhere, at any price? 
Selections used by world’s greatest artists 


Here are a few random numbers from 
our “Century” Catalog of 2000 titles: — 


PIANO SOLOS 


Flower Song . . Lange] Barcarolle . Offenbach 
Scarf Dance Chaminade | Evening Star . Wagner 
Spring Song Mendelssohn | Sextet *‘ Lucia’? . Bohm 


Flowers and Ferns Keiser | Simple Confession Theme 


PIANO DUOS 


Poet and Peasant . Suppe | Shepherd Boy . . Wilson 
Pure As Snow . . Lange | Silver Stars. . . Bohm 
Qui Vive Galop. . Ganz | Valse Bleue. . . Margis 
Sequidilla . . . Bohm! Zampa Overture . Herold 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Flower Song . . Lange| Serenade . . Schubert 
Traumerei . . Schumann | Simple Confession Thome 
Humoresque . . Dvorak | Spring Song Mendelssohn 


VOCAL SOLOS 
Flower Song(Faust Gounod | Toreadore’s Song . Bizet 
Ave Maria . . Mascagni] Barcarolle . Offenbach 
Gypsy Song (Il Trov.) Verdi ' Home to Your M’t’s Verdi 





Ask your dealer to show you “Century” 
Edition and give you a catalog. If he 
can’t, don’t take a substitute, but send 
your order and remittance direct to us, 

. with his name, and we will fill it and send 
you a complete catalog free. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 





No Spreading- 
No Muss— 

No Trouble — 
Just crumble up a 


P” Rat Bis-Kit 


. { avout the house. Rats will seek it, 
hy’ e.t it, die outdoors. Easiest, quick- 
est, cleanest way. Large size 
z5c, small size 15c. All drug- 
gists or direct prepaid. 
The Rat Bisenit Co, 

Springfield, 
Ohio 
























roaches 
and vater 
ougs use Rat 
Bis-Kit Paste 
—the new poison, 

in the tube -25c 


“How much will you pay?” J. Rufus 
Wallingford rose to ask this. 

“Seventy-five cents a pound.” 

“Not enough!” And Wallingford sat 
down. “I know where I can get you a 
thousand pounds, but it’s worth a dollar 
a pound.” 

“Wouldn’t bother with it.” O. O. 
Jones swaggered. ‘I want two or three 
car-loads at least—that is, at a bargain 
price. If I can’t get a bargain price, 
I don’t want any. I ain’t in business 
for my health. How much have you 
fellows got?” 

“We ain’t exactly prepared to say,” 
stated Rosengage. ‘‘Mr. Jones, we got a 
little private business to transact. Suppose 
you go in the other room and wait.” 

“All right,’’ agreed O. O. Jones care- 
lessly; “but I want you fellows to under- 
stand that my time’s valuable.” 

There was breathless silence until the 
door was closed; then every member leaned 
forward. 

“T know where there’s a fellow got a 
hundred thousand pounds of that stuff,’’ 
rapidly announced Rosengage, his round 


forehead shining. ‘“‘I——” 
“The Chinaman!” interrupted Cyrus 
Puntington. 


“Wun Lun Lo!” whanged Pete Wills. 
“Say, he offered it to me for ei 

“Fifty cents a pound!” interposed Henry 
Hoppery. 

“Wun Lun Lo,” repeated J. Rufus 
Wallingford thoughtfully. ‘Do any of you 
gentlemen happen to know his address?” 

“Well, you got a nerve!” was the in- 
dignant exclamation of Nathaniel Rosen- 
gage, and, catching sight of the green 
stock-certificate lying in front of him, he 
hastily put it into his pocket. 

“T thought there was something be- 
hind this Wallingford offer,” whanged 
Pete Wills. “I suppose you’d like to 
make the profit on that twine?” 

“Why not?” Mr. Wallingford ex- 
panded his broad chest at Pete Wills. 
‘Looking for chances to invest my money 
is my regular business.” 

“You ain’t got any monopoly on that,” 
observed Mr. Rosengage. ‘Now, gentle- 
men, I got a scheme to propose. Ben, 
did that feller with. the Chinaman see 
you?” 

“T have been waiting for an opportunity 
to lay this offer before the board,” replied 
President Harding, now holding an open 
letter in his hand. ‘“‘This document was 
given me by the gentleman whom, pre- 
sumably, Mr. Rosengage mentions. It 
reads as follows: 





“Minc ANTIQUE RuG ComPAny, 
“HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: I hereby offer 
you, for immediate cash, one hundred thousand 
pounds of sandal twine, at fifty cents per 
pound, f. o. b. Hoboken, New Jersey. Yours 
obediently, Wun Lun Lo.” 


He passed that letter about, so that 
each member could see it in the original 
Chinese, with the translation at the side 
of the neat columns of chicken-tracks. 
When the document came to J. Rufus 
Wallingford, that gentleman inspected it 
with a purposeful eye and immediately 
reached for his note-book. 

“No you don’t!” exclaimed. Henry 
Hoppery. “If there’s any deal in sandal 
twine, that’s the legitimate and normal 
business of this company.” 

Mr. Wallingford looked about at the 
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board in grave reproach as he real on 
their faces a unanimous agreement with 
Henry Hoppery. 

“As a stockholder of this company, | 
protest!” he declared. “The company has 
already taken preliminary steps toward 
dissolution and is not an operative concern; 
consequently, as a stockholder, I maintain 
that this company has no right to enter 
on any new transactions.” 

“Say, for what have we got a lawyer?” 
yelled Nathaniel Rosengage. “If what 
we’re going to do to get back some of our 
money ain’t legal, it’s got to be made legal! 
Now here’s what I say, Mr. President: 
I’m going to make a motion. We keep 
this man Jones on the string till we tele- 
graph Wun Lun Lo if his offer is still 
open. Then we make our bargain with 
this Jones, buy that sandal twine, and 
make twenty-five thousand dollars before 
we dissolve. .That makes our stock 
seventy-five cents on the dollar instead of 
fifty. And that’s better than letting 
a stranger make twenty-four per cent. a 
year on our money. Is there any second 
to that motion?” There were ten. 


IV 


THE one-share stockholder was not in 
the special meeting when they received 
the telegram from Wun Lun Lo that his 
hundred thousand pounds of sandal twine 
was still for sale, for immediate cash, at 
fifty cents a pound. 

The one-share stockholder was not at 
the special meeting, three days later, 
when, after having spent all that time in 
a feverish search for O. O. Jones, the Ming 
Antique Rug Company sold to Mr. Jones, 
on severely binding contract, one hundred 
thousand pounds of sandal twine at seven- 
ty-five cents per pound, and _ exacted 
a five-thousand-dollar advance-payment, 
and wired Wun Lun Lo that his offer was 
accepted. 

The one-share stockholder was at the 
special meeting, however, two days after 
that, when a tall, lean gentleman with 
down-pointing black mustaches, walked 
into the board-room, wearing a gold- 
embroidered silk jacket,. a gold-embroid- 
ered cap, gold-embroidered slippers, and 
a jade thumb-ring. He was violently 
redolent of the odor of sandalwood oil. 

“How!” greeted the lean and lanky 
gentleman, folding his hands across his 
silk jacket, and bowing straight from the 
hips and seating himself amongst their 
midst. “I am B. Daw.” 

A look of relief rested on the counte- 
nances of every stockholder but one; and 
that one was J. Rufus Wallingford. He 
shot at B. Daw a glance which glittered 
and scintillated, and his scowl was 4 
revelation in minute muscular contrac- 
tions. 

“Ug-ghum.” Cyrus Puntington actually 
smiled as he cleared his throat. “The 
agent for Wun Lun Lo, gentlemen.” 
And he looked at each of his fellow stock- 
holders in pleasure. 

“No.” B. Daw smoothed his down- 
pointing black mustaches. “I am B. Daw 
only. Wun Lun Lo has gone back to 
China.” : 

“So that’s why we didn’t hear from him 
when we wired to accept his offer! 
Henry Hoppery was beating a tune wi 
eight fingers and two thumbs on his edge. 
of the table. 
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The Taste of “PIPER” Is Unique 


In no other tobacco can you get the refreshing, tasty, 
fruity flavor that a chew of “PIPER” gives you. 
“PIPER” is the world’s greatest chewing tobacco — 
wholesome, appetizing and delightfully satisfying. 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


The ripe white Burley leaf of which “PIPER” is 
made is unequalled for chewing, and this rare leaf is 
made still more delicious by blending through it the 
famous “PIPER” flavor. Chew “PIPER” once—and 
you'll never again be satisfied with any other tobacco. © 


5c and 10c cuts, foil-wrapped, in slide boxes. Also 10c 
cuts, foil-wrapped, in metal boxes. Sold everywhere. 


i THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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“NEW- SKIN” 


—for Foot Relief 


A man writes us—‘‘I use New-Skin 
very often on my feet. It’s a great 
trouble-saver to the ‘hiker’ if ap- 
plied to the spot when it first starts 
to rub.”? 


Try it yourself. Paint the tender 
spots on your feet with New-Skin. 
New-Skin forms a tough, elastic, water-proof film 
over the tender spot. It keeps-the shoe away 
from the skin. And the ‘‘shoe is the rub. 

Have good, comfortable feet in spite of your 
shoes. You can do it with New-Skin. Two 


sizes —10 cents and 25 cents. 
NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


A $2 book for only 


— KNOWLEDGE 


By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D., M.D. 
Noted Authority and Lecturer 
o all about sex 
matters: what young men 
and young women, young wives 
and young husbands, fathers 
and mothers, teachers and 
nurses should know. Sex 
: facts hitherto misunderstood, 
“| wew pox an told in_ plain words. 


’ Need to Read 320 PAGES ILLUSTRATED 
Highly Endorsed Everywhere 


“Scientifically Correct.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
“Accurate and up-to-date.’’—Philadelphia Press. 
“Standard Book of Knowledge.”’-—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Dr. Hall’s 
New Book 


is written in plain, untechnical 
language, by a recognized man of 
science and achievement; a dis- 
tinguished physician and medical 
man of the highest standing; pre-eminently qual- 
ified as educator, physician and scientist to set 
forth sane, reliable information for guidance 
in Sex Problems, Marriage and Sex Hygiene. 


Guaranteed satisfactory, or money 
refunded. Under plain wrapper, 
for only $1.00, postage 10 cents extra 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1103 Winston Bldg., Phila 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


W E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 aweekasnurses. 
Send for “How I Became a 
Nurse’’ — 248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustratedlesson pages free. 
Fifteenth Year. 


. The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
387 Main St., Jamestowa, N. Y. 


DR. HALL 


LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 
DRAWING-PAINTING 


Bea Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine or Com- 
mercial Illustrator; paint in Water Colors or 
Oil. Let us develop your talent. Free Scholar- 
ship Award. Your name and address brings 
you full particulars by return mail and our 
illustrated Art Annual Free. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 558, OMAHA, NEB. 


$1 


| a lawyer that could find laws! 


| voice of J. Rufus 


| out of ‘wun wun: 


| handkerchief. 





| the crestfallen board. 
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“Mr. Wallingford,” husked Rosengage 
in J. Rufus’ ear, “I want to talk to you 
in the next room. I got to hurry. I got 
a business engagement. I made up my 


| mind to sell you that twine for forty-eight. 
| Maybe I’ll sell for forty-five! 


99 


“Where is that Chinaman’s sandal 
twine?” whanged Pete Wills, and every 
stockholder bent forward eagerly. 

“In Hoboken,” replied B. Daw. “I 
bought it on Tuesday.” 

‘“‘And we wired Wednesday,” mumbled 
James P. Dibbel, of the Dibbel City Bank. 
A green pallor had settled on Mr. Dibbel. 

“Mr. Wallingford!” 

“Useless, Rosengage,” 
kindly. 

“The sandal twine is still for sale,” 
observed B. Daw. “I trust that you 
gentlemen still wish to buy it.” 

“Maybe so, maybe not,” hastily spoke 
up Nathaniel. He turned to President 
Harding with sudden hope. “Say, Ben, 
how quick can we dissolve this company?” 

President Harding polished and polished 
and polished his eye-glasses, and put them 
on and frowned them off. 

““Speaking as your legal adviser,” he 
finally rasped, “I am bound to say that 


”? 


said J. Rufus 


| we cannot dissolve as long as we have un- 


’ 


satisfied obligations.’ 

“Wait a minute!” whanged Pete Wills. 
“We can go into bankruptcy.” 

Again a painful silence, while Harding, 
elected to the presidency because he was 
a lawyer, polished his eye-glasses. 

“Not so long as we have sufficient as- 
sets to meet our liabilities.” 

““Mosche, mosche!”’ groaned a voice, 

and a pudgy palm mopped at a moist, 
round forehead. ‘‘And I thought we had 
1? 
“Wait a minute!” broke in the genial 
Wallingford. ‘We 
haven’t heard Mr. Daw’s price. What 
is your price, Mr. Daw?” 

“Gow!” speculated B. Daw, gazing at 
the ceiling, and his right forefinger went 
up. “King wing bjng ki yi yip zip.” 


| His left forefinger went up, and his right 
| forefinger came down. 


” 


“T asked you what your price was! 
exploded J. Rufus, all his bad temper 
jumping into evidence—not a beam in his 
eye, not a jovial wrinkle in his face any- 
where. B. Daw lowered his gaze from the 


! ceiling, and sat serene. 


“One one.” 

“Talk United States!” roared Walling- 
ford, almost beside himself with aggrava- 
tion. ‘What do you suppose we can make 

“Why, one one, you big chunk!” re- 
torted Blackie, smoothing his mustaches 
straight up. ‘One dollar and one cent! 
That’s the price per pound of my sandal 
twine. Do you want it?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say so,” hurriedly 
exclaimed the self-appointed chairman. 


| “Say, B. Daw, we got a little private busi- 


ness to do. Suppose you go in the other 
room and wait.” 

“Vip!” returned B. Daw agreeably, and, 
rising, he pulled from his pocket a crimson 
J. Rufus, who loathed 
perfumes, and sandalwood in particular, 
turned pale and threw open a window. 
Also, he opened the door for B. Daw and 


| slammed it behind him. 


you’re stung!” an- 
turning crisply to 
“You may recall 


“Well, gentlemen, 
nounced J. Rufus, 


I tried to keep you from going into this 
fool deal; and I wish you to recall that 
I was not present at any meeting in 
which you transacted the business. 
Furthermore, Es 

“T got enough!” interrupted Nathaniel, 
his face convulsed with pain. “I guess 
I know when I’ m stung, without anybody 
should tell me.’ 

“Here’s the ‘figures.””. Henry Hoppery 
was a specialist on lightning calculations. 
“We lose twenty-six thousand dollars if we 
fulfil our contract with O. O. Jones.” 

“What we got a lawyer for a president 
for?” plaintively inquired Nathaniel. 

“To know the law,” explained J. Rufus 
Wallingford. 

“Thank you, sir, said the president, 
affixing his eye-glasses firmly, and nodding 
his approval at Wallingford. Ben Hard- 
ing, like J. Rufus, had only one share of 
stock. ‘I am bound to state, gentlemen, 
that there is no possible way to evade our 
contract with Mr. Jones.” 


V 


o, Mr. Rosengage,” refused J. Rufus 
blandh “T have purchased all the stock 
for which I care. I bought fifty-one per 
cent. You held out too long.” 

“Fifty-one per cent!” The sudden 
color of Nathaniel’s face was that of a 
Manzanilla olive. “Who did you buy 
out?” 

“Oh, just the little fellows,” explained 
Wallingford; “the silent members—those 
who did none of the talking and none of 
the fighting. They saved at least some of 
their money.” 

Mr. Rosengage sat down, and placed 
a pudgy hand above his middle vest but- 
ton. He would have no appetite that day. 

““Good-morning, Mr. Wills.” J. Rufus 
was quite like a master of ceremonies. 
‘Good -morning, Mr. Hoppery — Mr. 
Puntington.” 

Silently they filed in, and glumly took 
their places. In the outer office, they 
had met a reminder of their uncomfort- 
able errand. B. Daw, in a proper silk hat, 
and a proper black Prince Albert encasing 
his lean and lank anatomy, sat there, 
smoking a cigarette. Beside him sat O. 0. 
Jones. Mr. Dibbel came in presently 
and joined the silence, and then Presi- 
dent Harding, with his portfolio. 

““T suppose we might as well get to work, 
gentlemen,” said the president briskly, 
as he opened his portfolio, “I under- 
stand that there have been some changes 
in the ownership of the stock, and presume 
that we have a quorum.” 

“Not yet.” objected Mr. Wallingford. 
He was a trifle nervous this morning, and 
kept looking at the door. 

Even as he looked, it opened with a bang, 
and there stood Tabasco Brown, grinning 
with savage triumph. 

“Well,” he boomed; “the quorum’s 
here! Transfer this stock to my name, 
Harding. Come in, Jackson. R. B. Jack- 
son, a friend of mine, gentlemen. Mr. 
Jackson—Mr. Harding, Mr. Dibbel, Mr. 
Puntington, Mr. Wills, Mr. Hoppery, Mr. 
Rosengage, Mr. Wallingford. Transfer 
Jackson’s stock, Harding.” And he threw 
down the certificate. 

The faces of the remaining stockholders, 
were a study in surprise and chagrin; 
and, in the midst of the pall, a pudgy hand 
gripped the sleeve of J. Rufus. 
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ALEXANDER the GREAT 
Ordered Shaving to 
Ensure VICTORY 


Free avy) \ 
“HORTLY before marching 
against Darius, Alexander 
the Great chanced to see a 
fragment from a Babylonian bas- 
relief, depicting a victor holding 
an enemy by the beard while he 
put him to the sword. Immediate- 


rave Te atl 
WORLD OVER 


ly the great general ordered his 
soldiers to shave off their beards. 

The difficulty of shaving, dur- 
ing the succeeding campaigns, 
caused much grumbling and at 
times threatened revolts. 

In the world-war today clean 
shaving is ordered in practically 
all armies—for sanitary reasons 
and to expedite dressing of sub- 
sequent wounds, but largely on 
account of the bracing effect on 


the men. : 

On all fronts the man with a Gillette 
Safety Razor is said to be the most pop- 
ular man in his squad. In almost every 
company from a dozen to fifty Gillettes 


are owned and loaned about. 

The Gillette shave is quick and cool, safe and 
sanitary. It is velvet-smooth, no matter how wiry the 
beard or tender the skin. Adjust the handle for a 
light or a close shave. A keen, fresh blade is always 
ready. Nostropping—no honing. Prices $5 to $50. 
Blades 50c to $1. the packet. Dealers everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
' BOSTON, MASS, 


fr od st ee _No Honing 
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Hepplewhite suite 
in genuine mahogany 
Karpenesque upholstery 
Table may be had to match 


UITE frequently we are called upon to correct the impression 

that KARPEN furniture is expensive. It is not only economical 
in the sense of an excellent article that will give a lifetime of service, 
but many of our designs are so reasonably priced that the good taste 
which prompts you to purchase them will not be overruled but rather 
encouraged by your pocket-book. 


THE KARPEN BOOK of DESIGNS 


If the KARPEN trademark is not on the furniture shown you by your 
dealer, write us for our new book of designs E-11. We will be glad to 
send you this interesting and instructive book on receipt of fourteen 


cents in stamps. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building, Chicago - 37th Street & Broadway, New York 


Karpen 


Upholstered 


Furniture 
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“Mr. Wallifgford,” husked an agonized 
voice, “I'll take twenty.” 


Gravely President Harding looked at | 


the certificates handed him, and set down 
some figures musingly, passed the certifi- 
cates to Secretary Dibbel, and declared 
the special meeting in order. 

“Move we dispense with the roll-call!” 
Stockholder Brown, and he yelled it. 

“Second,” observed R. B. Jackson 
quietly. He was a solid-looking man with 
a ‘solid-looking face and a solid eye 
and a solid chest and a solid watch-chain. 

Carried without argument, that motion! 
Carried, also, that they dispense with the 
minutes. 

“Move a report on all uncompleted 
transactions!” yelled stockholder Brown. 

“Second,” said stockholder Jackson 
quietly; and thereupon followed a report 
of the disastrous deal in sandal twine. 

“Move we pay the twenty-six-thousand- 
dollar difference between Jones’s contract 
and Daw’s price, together with a return 
of the five-thousand-dollar advance-pay- 
ment, and permit Daw and Jones to com- 
plete the transaction themselves!” vocif- 
erated Mr. Brown. 

“Second,” said Jackson quietly. 


“No!” immediately protested Nathaniel | 


Rosengage. ‘‘Look here, gentlemen: I 


move we amend to make this here B. Daw | 


deliver us the goods. Maybe his ware- 
house burns down or something before he 
delivers ’em.” 
“Question!” yelled Brown. 
“We got a right to debate,” 
Henry Hoppery. 


snarled 


“T’il attend to you after this meeting!” | 


yelled Brown. “Question! I demand a 
vote by shares!” 

Argument, though it lasted long, was of 
no avail. The question had to be put 


sometime, and it brought out the first 


showing of stock. J. Rufus Wallingford, | 


voting no, announced one share. R. B. 


Jackson, voting yes, announced one share; | 


and T. T. Brown yelled: 

“Yes! Five hundred and five shares!”’ 

Control! Nathaniel Rosengage pressed 
the moisture from his round brow with 
two pudgy hands. and relaxed in his chair 
with a sigh of relief. The worst had hap- 
pened, and what was the use of worrying 
any more. 

Completing business with a rush this 
morning! They called in B. Daw and 
0. O. Jones, got their written agreement 
to finish the sandal-twine deal by them- 
selves, and gave B. Daw a treasurer’s war- 
rant for thirty-one thousand dollars on 
account, and tore up O. O. Jones’s contract. 

“Move we abrogate the agreement 
between this company and Brown rela- 
live to payment for his patents with future 
issue of stock! And move that we sub- 
stitute, instead, a spot-cash payment to 
Brown, for his patents, in the amount 
of twenty-six thousand dollars, treasury 
Warrant to be drawn at this meeting!” 

~ Second,” said Jackson quietly. 

Phen it was that the real argument 
cof the day began. Such speeches as there 
Were consisted of one explosive syllable; 

_ and when the chairs began to fly, J. Rufus 
Wallingford retired behind the safe for 
Philosophic contemplation. He was a 


little pale, but he smiled as B. Daw, un- | 


able to resist, plunged in from the other 
foom and joined the debate. The table 
Was overturned; the ice-water cooler 
spread its contents. in chilling splashes 
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The work of the 
world today is done by } | 
electricity. Electricity. \ ||| (iiss taming 
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10 Practical Volumes—Flexible 
Leather Binding—Pocket Size 


They are the handiest books to read and to use, 





ports our goods; lights our 
homes, shops and factories; heats — 
our buildings—is indispensable in 
knowledgemeansmoremoney and greater success for you. 
give you ALL the electrical information you 
y | limited illustrations. No matter how great or how 
i] little your previous knowledge of the subject at 
INU} hand, you “get the point” at once in - Hawkins 
3,500 Pages 
4,700 Illustrations 
PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE 10 GUIDES 
We. 1. Electrical signs and symbols, static and current electricity, 


runs our machines; trans- 
hundreds of ways. Opportunities in 
electricity are greater than ever before. Exact electrical 
| want, in the shortest, most concise form— 
namely, by means of questions and answers and un- 
Electrical Guides. They are absolutely complete—brought 
right up-to-date—the last volumes are just off the press. 
A, $1 A Month 
primary cells, conductors and insulators, resistance and conduc- 
tivity, magnetism, induction cous, dynamo principles, classes of 
ower, selection and installation of dynamos and motors, etc 
3. Galvanometers, standard cells, current measurement, re 





ever produced. In flexible, black covers, leather 
binding—just the right size—5x6% inches—to fit in your 
pocket, so that you can carry each single volume about 
with you until you have mastered its contents. The whole 
set fits easily in the hollow of your arm, and still there are 
actually 3,500 pages and 4,700 illustrations. 


Read What Users Say 


“Every Electrician, Operating Engineer or Student who wants to ad- 
vance himself in the Electrical field should have a set of these books.” 
Joun Keiey, 116 Union St., Newark, Ohio. 


“For the man not getting a college training, and even in that case, I can 
sincerely say I do not believe there is a better set of books on the market 
today.” Liorp D. Hurruay, Dayton, Ohio. 


“We consider Hawkins Guides the most compact and complete set of elec- 
trical references in the market.”” Noeerz Erecrric Works, Monterey, Cal. 


“I think they should be in the hands of everyone who has anything to do 
with Electricity.” T. E. Mcrpny, Orange, Va. 


“It is the best work an apprentice can study if he wants to get ahead in his 
trade. Asa reference for the experienced worker HAWKINS ELECTRICAL 
GUIDES are unexcelled.” I. McCigttay, Chilficothe, Mo. 


The entire set of 10 Volumes 
Shipped to You FREE 


Send no money. Examine the books first. -Use them for 
seven days in connection with your work, and decide for 
yourself that they are the most complete, the most help- 
ful and the clearest written electrical books ever 
published. This unusual offer is a sign of our : 
confidence in the Guides. 


sistance measurement, voltmeters, wattmeters, watt hour meters, 
operation of dynamos, operation of motors, etc. 

fe. 4. Distribution systems, wires and wire calculation, inside, 
outside, and underground wiring, sign flashers, lightning protec- 
tion, rectifiers, storage battery systems, etc 

fe. §. Alternating current principles, alternating current dia- 
grams, the power factor, alternator principles, alternator con- 
struction, windings, etc 

fs. 6 A.C. motors, synchronous and induction motor principles, 
A. C. commutator motors, induction motors, transformers— 
construction, connections, tests—converters, rectifiers, etc. 

Me. 7. Alternating current systems, switching devices, circuit 
breakers, relays, lightning protector apparatus, regulating devices, 
synchronous condensers, indicating aio, meters, power factor 
indicators, etc 

Mf. 6 Wave form measurement, switch boards, alternating cur- 
rent wiring, power stations, turbines—management, selection, 
location, erection, testing, running, care and repair—etc 

fe. 9. Telephones, telegraph, wireless, electric bella, electric light 
ing, photometry, electric railways, electric locomotives, car light- 
ing, trolley car operation, etc. 

We. 18. Wisselionsous applications, motion pictures, gas engine 
ignition, automobile self-starters and Lighting systems, electric ve- 
hicles, elevators, cranes, pumps, air compressors, electric heating, 
electric welding, soldéring and brazing, industrial electrolysis, 
electro plating, electro-therapeutics, X-rays, etc. 


Alse a complete ready reference 
index of the complete library 
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Audel & Co., 

72 Gth Ave., N.Y. 
Please submit me for exami- 
nation Hawkins ElectricalGuides 
(Price $1 each). Ship at once, pre- 
paid, the 10 numbers. If satisfactory 
agree to qend you $1 within seven days 
you $1 each month until 


Accept the offer now — mail 
P Easy the coupon today. If you IS oon oc hobs white cele Coe aces 
ayments decide to keep the Occupation . 
books you can make settle- 
| mentatonly $l:per month MN ois 9 Fete ica go's) homie Son be eames 


| Theo. Audel & Co. 








until paid for. 


Residence....... 


Since we have not yet had the pleasure 
your giving us name of reference on line below. 





Co3. Nov. '16 





72 Fifth Av..New York,NY. 
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bY DIAMONDS Diktcr 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Son of Boston has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective diamond purchaser: 


1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy 
and perfectly cut. Mounted 
in Tiffany style, 14k. solid 
gold setting. Money re- 
funded if your jeweler can 
en it for less than 


$125. Our price di- $95 


recttoyou . . 


Ladies’ Diamond 
Ring, $205.00 


This ring is made of all 
platinum, richly carved and 
pierced in the new lace 
work effect. Set with per- 
fectly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond. 5 


A few weights and prices 
of cther diamond rings: — 


14 carat . 
3g carat . 
14 carat . 
1% carats 
2 carats . 
3 carats .. 

Money refunded if these 
diamonds can be purchased 
elsewliere for less than one- 
third more. 


This 34 genuine diamond 
of great brilliancy and per- 
fectly cut. 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if 
your jeweler can duplicate 


it for less than $85. $65 


Our price 
We refer you as to our reliability te 


512.00 





any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired rings will be sent to 
your Bank or any Express Co., 
with privilege of examination 
Our diamond guarantee forfull 

| value for all time goes with 
every purchase. 

WRITE TODAY 

FOR THIS ~=" 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 

This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how to § 
judge, select and buy dia 
monds. Tells how they 
mine, cutand market dia 
monds. Thisbook, -leow 
ing weights, sizes and 
prices ($10 to $10,000) 
is considered an. au- 
thority. A copy willbe #3 
mailed to you FREE 
on receipt of your 
name and address. i 


Jason Weiler & Son 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


today, 
Free 





“The Truth About the Bible.” | 


“Tt will empty our jails, insane asylums and hospitals, 
intime.”” * John H. Powell, M.D.” 

“For ideas it is the world’s greatest book."’ ‘‘J. Silas 
Harris, A.M.’ _Price $3. Address the Author, 
SIDNEY C. TAPP, Ph.B., Dept. C.M., Kansas City, Mo. 


20 Hours of Heat 





roll over 
Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water 


For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, 


People with Poor Circulation; also Automobiles 

Made by hand of specially prepared clay, and glazed. 
Doctors, hospitals and many families throughout the 
co intry using them; all recommend them to their friends. 


Easy to fill and handle; will not burst nor corrode—is | 


practical, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. A new and 
welcome Christmas Gift idea. 


Canada $2.50. 


Druggists foot wormers good sellers. 


special prices in quantities 


Write for our 


Dorchester Pottery Works, 45 Preston St., Dorchester, Mass. | 


Price $2.00, delivered; | 


and General Storexeepers will find these | 
| spreading investments. 
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over every combatant. It was a won- 
derful debate, in which Pete Wills was 
shot through the window, glass and all, 
and Henry Hoppery, with a fist in his 
nose, was tumbled down the stone steps 
to the sidewalk, and James Dibbel, try- 
ing to escape through the cellar, was 
pushed off the railless steps into the coal- 
bin. Cyrus Puntington, resisting to the 
last, was butted off the steps by the in- 
genious B. Daw, who lowered his head and 
took a prancing run for the purpose; 
then Nathaniel Rosengage, peering from 
behind the huge Wallingford, came out 
smiling as the coast cleared, and took his 
accustomed seat at the table. 

“Well, gentlemen, we still got a quo- 
rum,” he pacifically reminded them. 

Tabasco Brown, pulling down his 
sleeves, and, feeling tenderly of the lump 
on his jaw, glared at Nathaniel; then 
he grinned. 

“‘T don’t see why you’re staying. There 
isn’t a dollar left in the company.” 

“Oh, I'll stick along,” decided Nathaniel, 
rubbing his pudgy hands “I guess Mr. R. 
B. Jackson moves next for an increase of 
capitalization. I remember that name, 
Mr. Jackson.” And he smiled in vast 
camaraderie. “Pleased to meet you. 
You’re from the Ottoman Weaving Com- 
pany.” 

“Get me that treasury warrant, Hard- 
ing,” requested Brown, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. ‘I'll just turn that check 
over to you, Wallingford, and take up my 
note for the stock. So I'll have a clear 
control before we do business with Mr. 
Jackson.” 

Nathaniel Rosengage wagged his head 
and smiled benignly. 

“Oh, I ain’t saying anything.” 

“Why should you?” Wallingford in- 
quired. He was chuckling now, and at 
ease. They were all friends here. ‘‘The 
transaction is legal—isn’t it, Harding?” 

“Perfectly.” President Harding had 
been studying the matter profoundly and 
had arrived at a definite conclusion. 
There was nothing here which transcended 
any law. He made out the warrant. 


“Move we increase our <apitalization 
to a quarter of a million,” suggested Mr. 
Jackson quietly, as soon as Tabasco 
Brown had exchanged his treasury warrant 
for the note which Wallingford held. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen,” interrupted 
J. Rufus, looking at his watch. “If you 
don’t mind, I’d like to catch a train.” 
His broad shoulders heaved. ‘‘Would 
any one like to buy my one share 
of stock?” 

‘Give you twenty-five!” hastily of- 
fered Nathaniel Rosengage. ‘‘Here’s the 
money!” And he produced it from no- 
where with magical speed. “I won’t pay 
them other suckers so much when I hustle 
out to buy their stock. Say; you done 
pretty good, Mr. Wallingford! You must 
have made four or five thousand dollars on 
that stock.” 

“That’s my specialty,’ 


1!» 


explained Wal- 


lingford, and, taking Nathaniel’s twenty- 


five dollars, he assigned his certificate 
and shook hands with all of them. As he 
went out, Mr. Rosengage was congratulat- 
ing Tabasco Brown on being a great in- 
ventor and a financial genius. 

In the outer office, Blackie Daw and 
O. O. Jones, more frequently known as 
“Onion,” were quarreling most heatedly 
about the delivery of an article of com- 
merce which had been sold and resold 
but had never been in existence, and Blackie 
was slowly winning the argument by de- 
claring that, since the twine was in balls, 
it would have to be rolled over to Onion’s 
place instead of being wound across 
the river from reel to reel. 

“And I'll tell you the reason why it 
must be rolled, Onion,” insisted Blackie, 
as the three of them went out of the door. 
“Tt’s this: Bing wing ling ping pong lo 
gow yi yi yip suey chop wang!” 

“You blasted idiot,” chuckled J. Rufus, 
but his jovial expression changed — as 
Blackie suddenly drew forth a crimson 
handkerchief redolent of sandalwood oil. 
He grabbed the offensive thing and stuffed 
it in the sewer opening at the curb. “It’s 
worth the thirty thousand we made to 
have to smell that stuff!” 


The next Wallingford stcry will be Cupid Grown Old. 


Vision 
(Concluded from page 69) 


will regularly make heavier drafts upon 
employer and laborer alike. 

The appetite for betterments is insatiate, 
and whets upon each successive sop. 

To finance these indulgences, we must 


| maintain a watch-spring rather than pig- 
and Comfort pring pis 


iron attitude toward all raw materials, 
shape them into the most profitable forms, 


| equip plants with still more accurate and 


prolific engines. 
We shall gradually invent substitutes 
for every part of a man except his creative 


| faculties, and wherever we can keep them 


busiest, the most wheels will buzz and the 


| most chimneys will belch. 


With an eight-hour law and twentieth- 
century salaries, commerce finds labor 
grown so pregeious that its services are 
bankrupting unless diverted to activities 
which engage imagination. 

We must find newer and greater sources 
of wealth; otherwise, we cannot swing our 


All the cash in America a_ hundred 


years ago wouldn’t meet our last six 
months’ requirements. 

We're battling the calendar. Speed and 
speed alone can cope with the incessant 
drain and strain. 

Our policies won’t permit us to save 
money, sO we must make more. 

We need ideas—big ideas—and big men 
to execute them. 

Vision minted every dollar in existence; 
mind is more potent than matter, because 
only through mind can matter be rendered 
valuable. 

Capital is an effect, not a cause—money 
does not rule the world but serves It. 
Bankers who hold to the contrary do not 
comprehend the medium with which they — 
deal. a“ 

With an inspiration of sufficient scope 
and determination to see it through, the 
discouragement of tories is of no moment. 

Offer a people something that they want 
hard enough, and a myriad will leap to 
underwrite its success. 
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Nothing to do 
it 
but get well! 
. HIS is the story of a young man who was 

rm very wise. He knew that one man in 
: seven is killed or hurt each year. He thought 
- it possible that he might 
: be that one. He also 
e knew how little it cost 
; to protect himself, so he 
: sent a coupon like this. 4 
; Then came that rainy # 
: day when he was battling 3 
: against the wind crossing : 
; the street—and a_ skid- ' 
s ding automobile broke d 
: his leg. His income was 
taken care of. When he 
; is able to return to work 
his brain will be rested 4 
and not over-wrought 4 
with worry over debts. ' 
\ A His children are taken care 3 
of. His wife doesn’t have to 

worry about money. Profit 

by his example. Be wise— 
| 
A-TNA-IZE 















Each morning as you leave the house remem- of two limbs or eyes. Add $500 to $1,000 to q 
her this, that you cannot tell if you will ever this for every year you renew the insurance ! 
return. Think of it—one man in seven is killed up to five years. Half the above for loss of 4 
or hurt in an accident each year. It is like one hand, foot or eye. In addition $50 a week L 

. ° 4 . “a ’ . . iG 
going to war each day with your Fate. as long as you live if you’re disabled by railway, # 
| : steamship or burning building accident. $25 i 
If you are the one ‘in seven, what will become a week as long as you live if you're o . 
of you, what will become of your wife, and your disabled by any other accident. ” : 
Ss. 
children? It will be too late to think of them ; oe te a 
then. Think of them now, while you can. Make sure of an income now for H 
! Send this coupon and find out how for $25 a the bad weather days that are J ‘ 
pene in ‘Preferred’ occupation, this policy bound to come in the life of ? 
rings: every man. oe 
o 
$5,000 to $10,000 for accidental death or loss Send this coupon today. < Ss A 
o Se on 
OO Sy 
Oe oe ‘ 
AT ANY oo SSF oF 
9 »' + ey a 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. =f SF ye RO 
| . F CS 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Hea'th and o Sn sem,° 
Liability Insurance OP | SF big Sax” 
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A Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bondi ing Sits ¢ La ~ oe Hoe “2 %o5 KOE. a 
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Venetian Glass Marmalade Set— 
In amber glass. Bowl 5” in diameter, 
cover, plate 7” in diameter, and 
spoon. The cover and spoon handle 
are decorated with colored fruits. 
Set, complete, $4.50. 


“Q@HALL we enter your name to 
receive the new gift book?” 
Ready November 15th. 


OVINGTONS 


312-314 
Fifth Avenue 
New York 


hg 


Diamonds on Credit 


_. 20°/0 Down, 10°9/0 A Month 
Only Diamonds of striking brilliance, 
pure color,’ perfect cut and polish 
are sold by Lyon ¢& Co. Every gem 
is guaranteed and may be exchanged 
any time at full value. By’ importing 
Diamonds in the rough we save the 
enormous duties imposed on polished 
atones. We import, cut, polish, and sell 
at wholesale prices, on terms of credit 
This saves you middlemen profits. If 
your dealer can duplicate at our price 
the diamond you choose, we wil! take 
it back and refund your money. Our 
Illustrated Catalogue is richin diamond 
nfermation. Write for number 4 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 Nassau St., New York 


TO 
DELIVERED VQ, FREE 
Write Today for full details of my wonderfuloffer. 
K—» Get the agency for the Bush Carin 
farting, [4 9 yourterritory. Rideina Bush Car. 
‘ Pay for it out of your 
: commissions on sales. 
Driving agents wanted 
in every community. 
—_ Big se-sapetete- : 
logue. No obligation. 
. Write to J, H. le 
Pres., Dept. 1184 , Bush Motor Co., Bush Temple, Bush, 


BARODA DIAMONDS 


Flash Like the Genuine—at 1-50 the cost 
SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. See 
them first, then pay: Catalog FREE. Patent 
Ring Gauge included Sor 5 two-cent stamps. 
The Baroda Co., Dept. \-3.1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 


SEND » FOR OUR Publishes Cash Art Assignments, 
NOW MAGAZINE lessons and articles on Cartooning, 
Illustrating, Lettering, Designing and Chalk-Talk- 

ing. Criticises amateurs’ work. Interesting, 

: heipful. Clare Briggs, Ryan Walker 

Contributors. It will please you. 980 acopy, $1 per 

year. Send $1, Now, stamps or bill, to 


G. fH. LOCKWOOD, fiditer, Dept. 184, HALAMAZOO, MICH. 


| the big, pretentious hotel. 





| heavy joviality. 





| was to have it when I married 
sand dollars.’ 
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The Dark Star 


(Continued from page 59) 


“T just want to hear her voice,” mur- 
mured Rue. 


“Certainly. We can send her a wireless, 


| too, when we’re at sea.” 


That interested her. She inquired 
curiously in regard to wireless telegraphy. 
In Albany, her first wave of loneliness 
came over her in the stuffy dining-room of 
As she did not 
appear inclined to eat, Brandes began to 


| search the card for something to tempt 


her. And, glancing up presently, saw 
tears glimmering in her eyes. 

For a moment, he remained dumb, as 
though stunned by some sudden and 


| terrible accusation—for a moment only. 
| Then, in an unsteady voice: 


“Rue, darling, you must not feel lonely 
and frightened. I’ll do anything in the 


| world for you. Don’t you know it?” 


She tried to smile. 


“‘I—don’t mean to be silly. But— 


Brookhollow seems—ended—forever.” 


, 


“It’s only forty miles,” he said, with 
“Shall we turn around 
and go back?” 

She glanced up at him with an odd 
expression, as though she hoped he meant 
it; then her little mechanical smile re- 
turned, and she dried her eyes naively. 

“T don’t know why I cannot seem to get 
used to being married,” she said. “I 
never thought that getting married would 
make me so—so—lonely.”’ 

Presently she asked whether he thought 
that their suitcases were quite safe. 

“Certainly,” he smiled. “I checked 
them. What worries you?” 

And, as she hesitated, he remembered 


| that she had forgotten to put something 
| into her suitcase and that the chauffeur 
| had driven her back to the house to get it. 


“What was it you went back for, Rue?” 


| he asked curiously. 


“One thing was my money.” 
“Money? What money?” 
“Money my grandmother left me. I 
six thou- 
’ 

“You mean you have it in your suit- 
case!” he asked, astonished. 

“Yes; half of it.” 

“A check?” 

“No, in hundreds.’ 

“Bills?” 

“Yes. I gave father three thousand. I 


’ 


| kept three thousand.” 


“Tn bills?” he repeated, laughing. ‘“‘Is 


| your suitcase locked?” 


“Yes. I insisted on having my money 
in cash. So Mr. Wexall, of the bank, 
sent a messenger with it last evening.” 

“But,” he asked, still immensely 
amused, “‘ why do you want to travel about 
with three thousand dollars in bills in your 
suitcase?” s 

“T don’t know why. I never before had 
any money. It is—pleasant to know I 
have it.” 

“But ll give you all you want, Rue.’ 

“Thank you. I have my own, you see.” 

“Of course. Put it away in some bank. 
When you want pin-money, ask me.” 

She shook her head. 

“T couldn’t ask anybody for money,” 
she explained. 

“Then you won’t have to. 
your allowance.” 


, 


We'll fix 


“Thank you. But I have my money, 
and I don’t need it.” This seemed to 
amuse him tremendously. 

“You are going to take your money to 
Paris?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“To buy things?” 

“Oh, no; just to have it with me.”’ 

“So that was what you forgot to put in 
your suitcase,” he said. ‘‘No wonder you 
went back for it.” 

‘There was something else.” 

“What, darling?” 

““My drawings,” she explained. “I want 
to take them to Paris and compare them 
with the pictures I shall see there. It 
ought to teach me a great deal.”’ 

“Are you so crazy to study?” he asked. 

“Tt’s all I dream about. If I could work 
that way and support myself and my 
father and mother ‘uy 

“But, Rue, wake up! You don’t have 
to work to support anybody.”’ 

‘“‘I—forgot,” said the girl vaguely, her 
confused gray eyes resting on his laugh- 
ing, greenish ones. 

Still laughing, he summoned the waiter, 
paid the reckoning. 

On the sidewalk, beside their car, stood 
the new chauffeur smoking a cigarette, 
which he threw away without haste when 
he caught sight of them. However, he 
touched the peak of his cap civilly with his 
forefinger. 

Brandes, lighting a cigar, let his slow 
eyes rest on the new man for a moment. 
Then he helped Rue into the car, got 
in beside her, and thoughtfully took the 
wheel, conscious that there was something 
or other about his new chauffeur that he 
did not find entirely to his liking. 


xX 
DRIVING HEAD ON 


Ir was late in the afternoon when 
Brandes,- deftly steering through the 
swarming maze of avenues, turned east 
across Manhattan Island, then swung 
south along the curved parapets and 
spreading gardens of Riverside Drive. 

If Rue was tired, she did not know it 
as the car swept her steadily deeper amid 
the city’s wonders. 

On her left, beyond the trees, the great 
dwellings and apartments of the Drive 
were already glimmering with light in 
every window; to the right, under the foli- 
age of this endless necklace of parks and 
circles, a summer-clad throng strolled « 
and idled along the river-wall, and past 
them moved an unbroken column of auto- 
mobiles, taxi-cabs, and omnibuses. 

At Seventy-second Street, they turned 
to the east across the park, then into Fifth 
Avenue, south once more, and swung into 
Forty-second Street. 

When they reached their hotel, the 
chauffeur dropped from the rumble and 
came around to where a tall head porter 
in a blue-and-silver uniform was opening 
the door of the runabout. 

Brandes said to his chauffeur: 

“Here are the checks. Our trunks are 
at the Grand Central. Get them aboard; 
then come back here for us at ten o’clock.” 

The chauffeur lifted his hand to his cap. - 
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It looks like a regular land-slide this 
fall for the 


Hatch | 


ON E-Button 


UNION SUIT 


On a straight platform of Comfort, Conven- 
ience and Economy it is a candidate for your 
underwear vote. 


All parties are in harmony on this one-button garment. 
It has stampeded the conventional union suit idea with 
ten or a dozen buttons. ONE-master button at the 
chest centralizes the executive ability of your fingers 
at one point instead of making you appropriate useless 
time and buttoning and unbuttoning extra 


buttons. 


energy, 


Cast your vote for this garment today at your dealer’s, 
put several suits in your Bureau of Personal Comfort 
and every morning you will give a rousing cheer’ as you 
slip into this underwear. All through every day you 
will endorse its platform of quality Fabrics, Splendid 
Workmanship and Smooth Fitting—curbing all the old 
extravagances of lost time and temper, gapping, bunch- 
ing and sagging, lost buttons and torn buttonholes. 


The Hatch One-Button Union 
Suit is obtainable in cotton or 
wool forevery temperature and 
any temperament. For the 
warm-blooded man who lives 
and works in well-heated city 
rooms there is a moderately 
heavy garment. And for the 
man much outdoors there is 
true comfort in t’-e s’ eltering 


warmth of the winter weights. 
This garment is featured at 
the best haberdashers’ and 
department stores; but if you 
cannot get it easily and 
quickly, send your size with 
remittance to our mill at 
Albany, N. Y., and we will 
gladly supply you direct; de- 
livery free. 


Men’s Suits —$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50 
Boys’ Suits—75 cents, $1.00, $1.50 


Our illustrated booklet describing the complete line 
of winter and summer weights of the Hatch One- 
Button Union Suits will be sent free upon request to 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 


BARNES KNITTING CORPORATION 
Sole distributor to dealers, 303 Fifth Ave., New York 
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| Rinex Soles 


TERE are soles for active 
men and women; for 
romping, shoe-scuffing  chil- 
dren—soles that will last and 
last and last. Rinex is a new 
material, scientifically made 
for the express purpose of 
shoe-soles. inex Soles are 
tonic to tired feet. They 
give buoyancy to the step, 
and add life to both shoe and 
shod. inex Soles are water- 


proof, flexible and have plenty 
of spring to them. Yet they 
are not rubber. In fact, they 
differ radically from either 
rubber or leather. Tell your 
shoe dealer you want Rinexed 
shoes. Tell him you must 
have them-——and, if he hasn’t 
got them right now, to be sure 
to have them for your next 
purchase. And get them for 
the entire family. 


Made in black, white and tan by 
the world’s largest rubber manu- 


facturer. 


Remember, “ Rinex.’’ 


United States Rubber Company 
Sole and Heel Department 


1790 Broadway, New York City 
60 High Street, Boston, Mass. 











Rue instinctively sought Brandes’s 
arm as they entered the crowded lobby, 
then remembered, blushed, and withdrew 
her hand. 

Brandes had started toward the desk 
with the intention of registering and se- 
curing a room for the few hours before 
going aboard the steamer; but something 
halted him—some instinct of caution. 
No; he would not register. He sent their 
luggage to the parcels-room, found a maid, 
who took Rue away, then went on through 
into the bar, where he took a stiff whisky 
and soda, a thing he seldom did. 

In the wash-room, he washed and had 
himself brushed. Then, emerging, he 
took another drink en passant, conscious 
of an odd, dull sense of apprehension. 

At the desk, they told him there was no 
telephone message for him. Then he idled 
about the marble-columned lobby, now 
crowded with a _ typical early-autumn 
throng in quest of dinner. 

Rue came out of the ladies’ dressing- 
room, and he went to her and guided her 
into the dining-room on the left, where an 
orchestra was playing. 

What Rue ate, she never afterward 
remembered. It was all merely a succes- 
sion of delicious sensations for the palate, 
for the eye, for the ear, when the excellent 
orchestra was playing some gay overture 
from one of the newer musical comed‘es or 
comic operas. 

Brandes, at times, seemed to shake off 
a growing depression and rouse himself 
to talk to her, even jest with her. He 
smoked cigarettes occasionally during 
dinner, a thing he seldom did, and, when 
coffee was served, he lighted one of his 
large cigars. 

People left; others arrived; the music 


continued. Several times, people passing 
caught Brandes’s eye and bowed and 
smiled. He either acknowledged such 


salutes with a slight and almost surly nod 
or ignored them altogether. ; 

One of his short, heavy arms lay care- 
lessly along the back of his chair, where he 
was sitting sideways, looking at the people 
in the lobby—watching with that same odd 
sensation of foreboding of which he had 
been slightly conscious from ,the first 
moment he had entered the city-line. 

What reason for apprehension he had he 
could not understand. -An hour only lay 
between him and the seclusion of the big 
liner, 

At last, he excused himself. 

“Rue,” he said, ‘I’m going out to tele- 
phone to Mr. Stull. It may take some 
little time. You don’t mind waiting, do 
you?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Don’t you want another ice?” 

She confessed that she did. So he 
ordered it and went away. 

As she sat tasting her ice and watching 
with unflagging interest the people around 

er, she noticed that the dining-room was 
already three-quarters empty. People 
were leaving; few remained. 

Of these few, two young men in evening 
dress now arose and walked toward the 
lobby, one ahead of the other. One went 
out; the other, in the act of going, glanced 
casually at her as he passed, hesitated, 
halted, then came toward her. . 
_ Jim Neeland!” she exclaimed’ impul- 
sively. “JT mean, Mr. Neeland”—a riot 
9! color flooding her face. But her eager 
hand re mained outstretched. He took it, 
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"The finest of all color raproductisn: of 
the Old Masters.’’—Lond » Tim s 
The famous Medici Society of Europe has just 
established an American branch. 


‘ Fie Uredici Print 


lt presents the 





great pain.ungs 
of the world 
reproduces in 
color by ihe 
finest of fine-art 
processes 

“The perfec 
tion o the 
Medci Prints 

says the London 
Times. ‘1s Irtle 
short of amaz 
ing Even the 
British Museum 


has a full set 

For gifts and 
fo hanging upon 
one’s own walls 
they have the highest distinction 

Obtainable through the art s ores or sent on 
approval. Prices $2 50 to $15.00. Also “Medici 
Miruatures” at 25 and 50 cents. Orders for both 
Copley Prints and Medici Prints may be sent to 
either company 

Beautiful!» Illustrated Catalogue (a wor: of art 
itself) sent on receipt of 25 cents (stamps). 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 180 Harcourt St., rr 
Je “s 


Salesroom, Pierce Puildin;, Co square 4 ~Salesroom, Pierce Euilding, Copley Square | | 
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FHe-Copley-Prints 


The best American art, reproduced in 
rich sepia tone, some in color. 

For 21 years recognized by the great artists as 
a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. The late 
' H 1 E. A. Atbey 

said of our Prints 
of his Holy Greil: 
“Il could not 
wish better.” 

Ursurpassed 
for gifts and for 
framing for 
your own 
home. Prices 
$1.50 to $10.00 
upwards 

Ask for them 
at art stores 
send 25 cen's 
(stamps for 
Iilustrated Cat- 
alogue (practi 
cally a Hancbook of American Art), and make 
selections to be sent to you on approval 
















Private orders a specialty. Have your olJ 
family daguerreotypes, tntypes and old faded 
photograpks reproduced privately in the Copley 
Prints. They make unique gifts to your relatives 
Abov picture, Annie I aurie, by W. L. Taylor, 
opyright by the Curtis Pub. Co., and by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 180 Harcourt St., Boston 
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BEAUTIFUL DIAMON 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


NO MONEY DOWN 


Or 








. sheds, barn f 
Start now. Send for FREE 
“Truth About Mushrooms.” 
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try, Dept. 307, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Study Law 30 Days Free 


pense, that we Actually Offer the Most Complete and 
Efficient Extension Course in Law in America 


After this 30-day free trial you can compare our 
course with any other law course in existence—then 
decide. There is absolutely no similarity between 
this course and others, and we can readily convince 
you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Oniy recognized resident law school in the 
United States conferring Degree of Bachelor of 
Laws—LL. 8.—by correspondence. ONLY law 
school in the U. S. conduc:ing standard resident 
school and giving same instruction by mail. Only 
law school giving over S500 class-room lecturcs 
to its extension students. On'y law school giving 
a@ full 3-year, University Law Course, by mail, 
having an actual faculty of over 30 prominent 
lawyers in active practice. ONLY law school in 
existence giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking, in conjunction with its law course. 


Our Degree LL. B. 


Weconfer this Degree of Bachelor of Laws —LL. 
B.—only when the student has completed our full 
course with the necessary credits, to the satis- 
faction of the Faculty, exactly the same as in our 
resident school, ur correspondence graduates 
receive identically thesame sheepskins (not a diploma 
or certificate) as our resident school. graduates. In 
addition, they have the privilege of coming to Chica- 
go and graduating with our resident school class. 


From Class-Room to Student 


is the way wé teach law. Wearethe onty school 
doing this. A student can if he chooses, take part 
of our course by mail and finish in our resident 
school where he will receive full credit for all 
work dond by mail. 
We give an absolute written guarantee to 
pare our students to pass bar examinations. 
Behool and Course Highly Endorsed and recom- 
men by Government Officials, Business Men, 
Noted Lawyers, Graduates and Students. 


















TO DANCE! 
Be Popular you new Beids Taatee 
New,Simple Method 22404; 202h" suc. 


at home in your spare time. No music necessary, Same 
way I teach society leaders and professional dancers. 


Write for Special LowTerms #°"6""" 
prisingly low offeron the **One-Steo’’ and other dances. 


Prof.W. c. Peak,°°"*- 6, dha Serneto Ave. 









Course in Oratory Free 


This course has been prepared and written by Prof. 
Oscar G. Christgau, LL. M. (Master of Laws), the 
regular resident school professor in charge of 
this work. Knowing law, from a lawyer’s standpoint 
he has prepared this course to meet all the require- 
ments of the practicing attorney. 


Our Law Library 


Consists of 24 volumes of Students Standard 
Text Books, two volumes bound together under one 
cover for convenience, making a total of 12 books. 
These law books were prepared at an enormous 
cost especially for the students of the Hamiiton 
College of Law, by one of the largest and best 
flaw book publishers in America. is is the onty 
set of law text books ever prepared exclusively 
for student’s use. 


Mail Coupon Today 


and get our Big, Beautifully Wlustrated Pros- 
pectus and Our 30-Day Free Offer. Then make 
us prove every statement we make withcui obli- 
gating yourself in any way. 























HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 

1001 Advertising Bidg., Chicago 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your Illustrated Pros- 
pectus and 20-Day Free Trial Offer. 
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’ Dr.Harnden 
1 Ae Says of the 
1917 Acousticon 


R. Sayor Harnden, M.D., writes us—‘‘The 1917 
ACOUSTICON recently received is so perfect as to be 
aimost a new invention. 


My use of various models for 
years has shown me that the relief and joy of those 
who talk with the deaf is perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence of the value of your marvelous instrument."’ 

The unstinted praise of 250,000 satisfied customers 
and many letters like the above from eminent phy- 
sicians lead us to urge you and every deaf person, 
entirely at our risk, without a penny of expense, to 
give the 1917 ACOUSTICON a thorough trial in your 
own home, absolutely and entirely 


DEPOSIT FR E E EXPENSE 


All you need to do is to write coving that you are 
deat and will try the ACOUSTICON. The trial will not 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery eharges. 
WARNING! [203 faa err 
st a a 
money for any instrument for the deaf until you have 
‘The ACOUSTICON has iupuocomente and pat- 
ented features which cannot | duplicated, so no 
matter what you havetried in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ACOUSTICON today and con- 
vince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


General Acoustic Co. 1305 Candler Bldg. NewYork 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your super- | 


flious Flesh wil! positively disappear. 








Famous Medicated 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The 








Also Union Suite, stockings, Jackets, et for the 
purpose of reducing the flesh any ® 
valuable to those suffering from rb 





Bust Redueer, 
Price #5.00 
Made from Dr. Walter's 
famous reducing rubber 
with coutil beck. 


MAGAZINES 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency is the largest 
in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


| This Catalog FREE 


| Our new Catalog lists more than 3000 Peri- 
| odieals and Club Offers. IT'S A BIG MONEY 
ni’ SAVER. Send us your nawe and address on post 
card today and get this big free catalog. Do it now. 


Write for full 
Agents Wanted Won sculars 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


705 Brooks Building. Chicago, Mlinois 


Send for free illustrated t et. 
DR. JEANNE C. WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Vor. 34th Street, oor East 





is the same as that of other famous movie 
stars—the same as that of thousands of 
other women of admired complexions who 
use the one powder that gives an exquisite 
smoothness to the skin and’a‘radiant 

that suggests youth instead of powder. Try it just 
once and you’ ll be delighted with the way it beautifies. 
Does not rub or blow off like ordinary ‘powders. 
Neither does it fail 
under glaring light 

or perspiration. 


Whe, Pink, Flesh, Cream 


c Everywhere 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO., 
525 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 








DR. JEANNE WALTER’S | 


pressed it lightly, ceremoniously, and, 
still standing, continued to smile down 
at her. 

Amid all this strange, infernal glitter, 
amid a city of six million strangers, to 
encounter suddenly a familiar face—to 
see somebody from Gayfield—seemed a 
miracle too delightful to be true. 

“You are Rue Carew,” he said. ‘I 
was not certain for a moment.” 

Rue, conscious of the startled intimacy 
of her first greeting, blushed with the 
memory. But Neeland was a tagtful 
young man. 

“It was nice of you to remember me so 
frankly and warmly,” he said easily. ‘You 
have no idea how pleasant it was to hear 
a Gayfield voice greet me as ‘Jim.’” 

“‘]—didn’t intend to——” 

“Please intend it in future, Rue. You 
don’t mind, do you?” ° 

INO,” 

“Are you waiting for somebody?” he 
asked. ‘Of course you are. But may I 
| sit down for a moment?” 

“Yes; I wish you would.” 

So he seated himself. 

“When did you come to New York?” 

“To-night.”’ 

“Have you come to study art?” 

““No—yes; I think, later, I am to study 
art here.” 

“At the League?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Better go to the League,”’ 
“Do you know where it is?” 

“‘No,” she said. 

He called a waiter, borrowed pencil 
and pad, and wrote down the address of 
the Art Students’ League. He had begun 


he said 





safe and quic ay to reduce by perspi- 

ration. Lindo by leading physicians. 
FROWN ERADICATOR .... . $2.00 
CHIN REDUCER... eae -. 2.00 | 
NECK and CHIN REDUCER . - 8.00 | 
tl oe Oe 6.00 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER . 6.00 


to fold the paper when a second thought 
seemed to strike him, and he added his 
own address. 

“In case I can do anything for you in 


| any way,” he explained. 


| her, Rue. 





Rue thanked him, opened her reticule, 
and placed the folded paper there. 

‘“‘T do hope I shall see you soon again,” 
he said, looking gaily, almost mischievously 
into her gray eyes. ‘‘This certainly re- 
sembles fate. Don’t you think so, Rue— 
this reunion of ours?” 

She felt herself flushing, tried to smile. 

“Tt couldn’t resemble anything,” she 
explained, with quaint honesty, ‘‘ because 
I am sailing for Europe early to-morrow 
morning. And also—also, I——”’ 

“Also?” He prompted her, amused, yet 
touched by her Cchildishly literal reply. 

“T am—married.” 

“Good Lord!” he said. 

“This morning,” she added. 

“And you're sailing for Europe on your 
honeymoon!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, upon 
my word! And what is your ship?” 

“The Lusitania.” 

“Really! I have a friend who is sailing 
on her—a most charming woman.” 

‘‘Have you?” asked Rue, interested. 

“Ves. SheJs the Princess Mistchenka— 
a delightful and pretty woman. I am going 
to send a note to the steamer to-night 
saying that—that .my very particular 
friend, Ruhannah Carew, is on _ board, 
and won’t she ask you to tea. You’d love 
She’s a regular woman.” 

‘“‘But—oh dear—a princess!” 

“You won’t even notice it,” he said 
reassuringly. ‘‘She’s a corker; she’s an 
artist, too. By the way, Rue, whom did 
you marry?” 

“Mr. Brandes.”’ 
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“Brandes? I don’t remember—was he 
from up-state?” a 

“No; New York—I think.” o 

As she bent forward to taste her ice 
again, he noticed, for the first time; the 
childlike loveliness of her throat arid pro- 
file, looked at her with increasing ‘interest, 

Looking up, and beyond him toward 
the door, she said, 

“T think your friend is waiting for you.” 

“Oh, that’s so!”’ he exclaimed. Then, 
rising and offering his hand: “I wish you 
happiness, Rue. When you return, won't 
you let me know where you are? Won't 
you let me know your husband?” 

“Yes.” 

“Please do. You see, you and I have a 
common bond in art, another in our birth- 
place. Don’t forget me, Rue.” 

““No; I won’t.” 

So he took his leave gracefully and went 
away through the enthralling, glittering 
unreality of it all, leaving a young girl 
thrilled, excited, and deeply impressed 
with his ease and bearing amid awe- 
inspiring scenes amid which she, too, de- 
sired most ardently to find herself 
at ease. 

Also, she thought of his friend, the 
Princess Mistchenka. And again, as be- 
fore, the name seemed to evoke within her 
mind a recollection of having heard it 
before—very long ago. 

XI 
THE BREAKERS 


BRANDES, chafing at the telephone, 
had finally succeeded in getting Stull on 


. the wire, only to learn that the news from 


Saratoga was not agreeable—that they 
had lost on every horse. Also, Stull had 
another disquieting item to detail; it 
seemed that Maxy Venem had been seen 
that morning in the act of departing for 
New York, and with him was a woman 
resembling Brandes’s wife. 

‘““Who saw her?” demanded Brandes. 

“Doc. He didn’t get a good square look 
at her. You know the hats women wear.” 

‘All right. I’m off, Ben. Good-by.” 

The haunting uneasiness which had 
driven him to the telephone persisted when 
he came out of the booth. 

The car had been ordered for ten; it 
lacked half an hour of the time; he wished 
he had ordered it earlier. 

The risk he had taken was beginning to 
appear to him as an unwarranted piece of 
recklessness; he was amazed with himself 
for taking such a chance—disgusted at his 
foolish and totally unnecessary course with 
this young girl. All he had had to do was 
to wait a few months. He could have 
married in safety then. And, even now, he 
didn’t know whether or not the ceremony 
performed by Parson Smawley had been 
an illegally legal one, whether it made him 
a bigamist for the next three months or 
only something worse. What on earth 
had possessed him to take such a risk— 
the terrible hazard of discovery, of losing 
the only woman he had ever really cared 
for? Of course, had he been free, he 
would have married her. When he got his 
freedom, he would insist on another 
ceremony. He could persuade her to that, 
on some excuse or other. But in the mean- 
time 

He entered the deserted dining-room, 
came over to where Rue was waiting. 
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We will forward the selection for your 
full examination and approval — entirely 
at our expense — without obligating you to 
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° This iron-clad, protecting, money-back Guarantee makes —_ solitaire. Comp let e’$25-00. 
loss or disappointment impossible. It is a legal contract This ae comes to 
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! BEAUTIFUL BASCH 1917 DELUXE DIAMOND BOOK FREE 


__ =e We will forward you postpaid, a copy of this valuable book upon 7 
— receipt of your name and address. Art cover lithographed in’ nine colors. 





The book contains expert and authoritative facts on diamonds needed i 
; to buy safely. Wonderful guide to the selection of Christmas Gifts. _ It makes your gift 
; buying problem a pleasure. It shows thousands of illustrations of fine diamonds, watches, #4 


jewelry, silverware, cut glass, French Ivory goods, leather goods, etc., all quoted at money- 4 cy 
saving prices. Mail coupon or write us a letter or postcard for your free copy NOW! $ 
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| “Florsheim” in 
| a shoe is a mark of 
quality — a positive 
guide to satisfaction. 
Wear Florsheims 
once and you'll wear 
them always. Five- 
fifty to eight dollars. 


There’s a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 
We'll give you his, name 
and mail booklet, “Styles 
of the Times.”’ 


The Florsheim Shoe Co, 
Chicago, U. S. A. age 
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Full Dress. 
One of two 
hundred 
styles— 

Look for 
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' . An Excellent Tonic for 
a Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 

urishes and strengthens the fol- 

ied and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. elieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions, Gives.a rich gloss, is 
highly perfumed and free from oil. 
Makes the hair light and fluffy. 











If your dealer cannot supply : 
send $1.00. Send 10c for Trial Size. 
Applications obtained at the better barber shops. 


you, 






BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 


467 West 34th Street, De . c. 
SOLD EVERYWHE 













1¢ heeriness, ‘ 


| ponderously playful. 
| miss me when I’m away from you, Rue?” 


“Well, little girl,” he said, with forced 

‘was I away very long?” 
“Not very.’ 

“You didn’t miss me?” he inquired, 

“Don’t you ever 


“T think—it is nice to be with you,” 
she said. 

“‘T don’t believe you mean it!”” But he 
smiled this time. At which, the little 


rigid smile stamped itself on her lips: 


‘Rue, I don’t believe you love me.” This 
time, there was no smile. 

She found nothing to answer, being 
without any experience in give-and-take 
conversation, which left her always un- 


| certain and uncomfortable. 


Brandes watched her for a moment out 
of sleepy, greenish eyes. Then he con- 
sulted his watch, summoned a waiter, gave 
him the parcels-room checks. 

As they rose from the table, a man and 
a woman entering the lobby caught sight 
of them, halted, then turned and walked 
back toward the street. 

Brandes had not noticed them where he 


| stood by the desk, scratching off a tele- 


| gram to Stull: 


AllO. K. Just going aboard. Fix it with 


| Stein. 


| deep breath of relief. 


He rejoined Rue as the boy appeared 


| with their luggage; an under porter took the 


bags and preceded them toward the street. 
‘“There’s the car!” said Brandes, with a 


Their chauffeur was standing beside 


| the car as they emerged from the hotel 


| and started to cross the sidewalk; 


the 
porter, following, set their luggage on the 


| curbstone; and, at the same instant, a 
| young and pretty woman stepped lightly 
| between Rue and Brandes. 





““Good-evening, Eddie,”’ she said, and 


| struck him a staggering blow in the face 


with her white-gloved hand. 
Brandes lost his. balance, stumbled side- 
ways, recovered himself, turned swiftly, 


| and encountered the full, protruding black 


eyes of Maxy Venem. 
From Brandes’s cut lip, blood was run- 


| ning down over his chin and collar; his 


face remained absolutely expressionless. 
The next moment his eyes shifted; and 
met Ruhannah’s stupefied gaze. 
“Go into the hotel,” he said calmly. 
“Quick 
“Stay 





where you are!’ interrupted 


| Maxy Venem, and caught the speechless 
| and bewildered girl by the elbow. 


Like lightning, Brandes’s hand flew 
to his hip-pocket, and, at the same instant, 
his own chauffeur seized both his heavy, 
short arms and held them rigid, pinned 
behind his back. 

“Frisk him!” he panted. 

Venem nimbly relieved Brandes of the 
dull-black weapon. 

“Can the fake gun-play, Eddie,” he 
said, coolly shoving aside the porter, who 
attempted to interfere. ‘‘You’re double- 
crossed. We got the goods on you. Come 
on; who’s the girl?” 

The woman who had struck Brandes 
now came up again beside Venem. She 
was young, very pretty, but deathly white 
except for the patches of cosmetic on 
either cheek. She pointed at Brandes. 

“You dirty dog!” she said unsteadily. 
“You'll marry this girl before I’ve divorced 
you, will. you? And: you think you are 
going to get away with it! You dog!” 
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The porter attempted to interfere again, 
but Venem shoved him out of the way. 
Brandes, still silently struggling to free 
his imprisoned arms, ceased twisting sud- 
denly, and swung his heavy head toward 
Venem. 

““What’s the idea, you fool?” he said, 
in a low voice. ‘I’m not married to her.” 

But Ruhannah heard him say it. 

“You claim that you haven’t married 
this girl?” demanded Venem loudly, 
motioning toward Rue, who stood swaying, 
held fast by the gathering crowd which 
pushed around them. 

“He married her in Gayfield at eleven 
this morning,” said the chauffeur. ‘“‘ Par- 
son Smawley turned the trick.” 

Brandes’s narrow eyes glittered; he 
struggled for a moment, gave it up, shot a 
deadly glance at Maxy Venem, at his 
wife, at the increasing throng crowding 
closely about him. Then his infuriated 
eyes met Rue’s, and the expression of her 
face apparently crazed him. 

Frantic, he hurled himself backward, 
jerking one arm free, tripped, fell heavily 
with the chauffeur on top, twisting, pant- 
ing, struggling convulsively, while all 
around him surged the excited crowd, 
shouting, pressed closer. 

Rue, almost swooning with fear, was 
pushed, jostled, flung aside. Stumbling 
over her own suitcase, she fell to her knees, 
rose, and, scarce conscious of what she 
was about, caught up her suitcase and 
reeled away into the light-shot darkness. 

She had no idea what she was doing or 
where she was going; the terror of the 
scene still remained luridly before her eyes; 
the shouting of the crowd was in her ears; 
an indescribable fear of Brandes filled 
her—a growing horror of this man who 
had denied that he had married her. And 
the instinct of a frightened and bewildered 
child drove her i..to blind flight anywhere, 
to escape this hideous, incomprehensible 
scene behind her. 

Hurrying on, alternately confused and 
dazzled in the patches of darkness and 
flaring light, clutched at and followed by a 
terrible fear, she found herself halted on 
the curbstone of an avenue through which 
lighted tram-cars were passing. A man 
spoke to her, came closer, and she turned 
desperately and hurried across a street 
where other people were crossing. 

In her ears still sounded the other 
voice—the terrible words of the woman 
who had struck him—an unsteady, un- 
real voice accusing him—until, almost 
out of her mind, she dropped her bag and 
clapped both hands over her ears. = 

For a moment or two she stood there on 
the curb, her eyes closed, fighting for self- 
control, forcing her disorganized brain to 
duty. 

Somebody must help her to find a rail- 
road station and a train. That gradually 
became clear to her. 

Two young women passed, and she 
found sufficient courage to accost them, 
asking the direction of the railroad station 
from which trains departed for Gayfield. 

The women, who were young and 
brightly colored in plumage, displayed a 
sympathetic interest at once. 


“Gayfield?” repeated the blonder of 
the two. “Gee, dearie, I never heard of 
that place!” 


“It is in Mohawk County.” 
“That’s a new one, too. Mohawk 
County? Never heard of it; did you, Lil? 


> 
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IG BOL a a 
WITH COLD WATER 


THE ONLY TOOL 
Naaaomenwaamae = This Wonder Box has a new home in it for you. Resplendent in soft ‘vel- 


vety nature colors—delicate greens, soft buffs and yellows, or pale blues. 


For this Wonder Box is the Alabastine 
package, and Alabastine is an interior wall 
tint put up in the entire range of tints and 
colors—the finest, most beautiful, and eco- 
nomical wall tint on the market; costs 75% 
less than flat wall paints and is much less 
expensive than wall papers. 

Think of its ease and simplicity of prepara- 
tion and application. An ordinary galvan- 
ized pail will doto mixin. For the amount 
you need mix in this proportion: For each 
five pound package of Alabastine add two 


quarts of cold water (not necessarily hot 
water), stir for a minute, and Alabastine is 
ready to apply. There is everything “‘won- 
derful”’ about that, including its ease. 


And Alabastine can be applied with just 
ordinary care—we give complete instruc- 
tions on each package how to do that—with 
an ordinary flat wall brush. 


Then, if you want new and individual tints 
and colors, you can obtain them by inter- 
mixing tints of Alabastine. 


Send for Alabastine Color Scheme Demonstrator—lIt’s Free! A2°C.i09 saigne *3y of ities 


with Alabastine. Gives complete idea of room effects. 


They will be sent out in the order of receipt of requests for them, so kindly send in yours today. 


416 Grandville Road, 


The Alabastine Company, 


Say decisively, “I want Alabasiine—lI don't care to ex periment."’ 


We will receive thousands of requests for the Demonstrator. 


Address: 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


See the red cross and circle is on each 


package you buy at the store and when delivered at your home, At Drug, Paint and Hardware stores. 
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. A Weather Beater 
and Stylish Too— 


a Bradley 


YWVHEN the North Wind comes sweeping down 
and covers everything with ice and snow, it’s 
great to slip into a Bradley sweater and defy the 
elements. 


That’s when the warmth of the Bradley counts, 
and that’s why you see Bradleys on so many rosy- 
cheeked men, women and children, at the hockey 
games, on the toboggan, on the street and everywhere. 


le 


Bradley Knitwear is more than warm and protect- 
ive; it is distinctly in vogue, with that active, alert 
style swing that places it far above the. common 
sweater. Bradley Knitwear shows every phase of 
fashion for all occasions, for work and play; knitted 
goods of silk, fibre silk and worsted for fashion- 
able wear; light and heavy wool coats, sturdy 
jerseys for sport wear, plain coats for ordinary 
usage, both indoors and out. Then there are 
Bradley hoods, brushed sets, scarfs in endless array, 

as well as knitted gloves and heavy wool hose. 

All Bradley Knitwear is strong on ser- © 

vice. It stands the siege of severe wear 

with never a weakness. The more you 

wear a Bradley the better you like it. 


A first-class retailer in nearly every 
locality is showing Bradley Knitwear 
in a wide range of prices, or he can get 
it for you. 

Ask him. Meanwhile write us for The 
Bradley Style Book printed in colors. 
It is yours free. 


BRADLEYKNITTINGCOMPANY 
Delavan, Wis. 
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‘Search me! 
“Ts it up-state, dearic?” asked the 
other. ‘‘You better go over to Madison 
Avenue and take a car to the Grand Cen- 
tral 4 

‘‘Wait,” interrupted her friend; ‘she 
better take a taxi——” 

‘Nix on a taxi you pick up here!” 
And, to Rue, “‘Say, you’ve got friends here, 
haven’t you, little one?” 

‘Nae 

“What! You don’t know anyone in 
New York?” 

Rue looked at her dumbly; then, of a 
sudden, she remembered Neeland. 

“Yes,” she said; “I know one person.” 

‘Where does your friend live?” 

In her reticule was the paper on which 
he had written the address of the Art 
Students’ League, and his own address. 

Rue lifted the blue-silk bag, opened it, 
took out her purse, and found the paper. 

“Why, that isn’t far!” said the blonder 
of the two women. ‘We are going that 
way. We'll take you there.” 

“T don’t know—him very well——’ 

“Ts it a man?” 

“Yes; he comes from my town, Gay- 
field.”’ 

“Oh, I guess that’s all right,” said the 
other woman, laughing. ‘You got to 
be leery of these men, little one. Come 
on; we'll show you.” 

It was only four blocks; Ruhannah 
presently found herself on the steps of a 
house from which dangled a sign: 





StuDIOS AND BACHELOR APARTMENTS TO LET 


“What’s his name?” said the woman 
addressed as ‘‘Lil.”’ 

‘Mr. Neeland.” 

By the light of the vestibule lantern 
they inspected the letter-boxes, found 
Neeland’s name, and pushed the electric 
button. 

After a few seconds the door clicked and 
opened. 

‘“Now, you’re all right,” said Lil, peer- 
ing into the lighted hallway. ‘‘It’s on the 
fourth floor, and there isn’t any elevator 
that I can see; so you keep on going up- 
stairs till your friend meets you.” 

“Thank you so much for your great 
kindness = 

‘Don’t mention it. Good luck, dearie!” 

The door clicked behind her, and Rue 
found herself alone. 

The stairs, flanked by a massive balus- 





trade of some dark, polished wood, as- | 


cended in spirals by a short series of 
flights and landings. Twice she rested, her 
knees almost giving way, for tue climb 
upward seemed interminable. But, at last, 
just above her, she saw a skylight, and a 
great stair-window giving on a court; 
and, as she toiled up and stood clinging 
breathless to the banisters on the top 
landing, out of an open door stepped Nee- 
land’s shadowy figure, dark against the 
hall-light behind him. 

“For heaven’s sake!” he said. “What 
on earth——” 


The suitcase fell from her nerveless | 
hand; she swayed a little where she stood. | 


The next moment he had passed his arm 
around her, and was half leading, half 
carrying her through a short hallway into 
a big, brilliantly lighted studio. 


The next instalment of The Dark Star will 
appear in the December issue. 
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™ The Girl or 
the Dagger? 


He was handsome and reckless, with the 
tingle of youth in his veins. And he had set 
out on his great adventure—a soldier of fortune 
in the twentieth century—with fine ideals . 
and a daring soul. And the Jady—how could 
she understand? He risked death—but—read 
his story as told by 



















Davis 
I2 volumes, green 
cloth, gold tops 
andbacks,deckled 
edges, illustrated. 
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Richard Harding 
DAVIS 


FIRST UNIFORM EDITION 


Send the coupon and learn to know the greatest 
writer of romance and adventure that ever lived. 





There’s the tale-of the daredevil Captain 
Macklin—and Chester Ward, strange fugi- 
tive, digging in the ruins of a dead and gone 
city—and Vera, the spirit medium, with her 
mystery—and the alert, red-headed Gal- 
lagher, office boy with a nose for news— 
and all the marvelous stories of tropic lands 
and fighting men. 


Irvin Cobb says: “The world knew him as 
one cf the most vivid and versatile and pic- 
turesque writers that our country has pro- 
duced in the last half century, but his friends 
knew him as one of the kindest and most 
unselfish of men—a real human being, firm 
in his convictions, steadfast in his affections, 
loyal to the ideals by which he held, but 
tolerant always in his estimates of others. 
As a writer his place is assured.. But always 
I shall think of him as he was in private 
life—a typical American, a-lovable com- 
panion, and a man to the tips.of his 
fingers.” 


FREE ‘STEVENSON’S 
“7-" MASTERPIECES 
6 cot is To those who send the coupon promptly 


cloth, gold tops and we will give a set of Stevenson’s master- 
backs, illustrated. pieces, in 6 volumes. 










This is a wonderful combination. Here are the greatest two 
writers of books of adventure that have ever lived. You can get 
one at a reduced price and the other FREE. 


Send this coupon and thrill again with Treasure Island, with 
Kidnapped, with pirates, and double personalities and buccaneers. 


Send Coupon at Once 


Send the coupon for your set now, at once, before the edition is 
exhausted. 


When Richard Harding Davis died and we knew that the final .# 
work had come from his pen we immediately set 
about making this beautiful uniform edition of all 
his novels and stories. It is unlike any of his PRE: 
books ever published before. They have all .# 

been re-arranged, set in new, clear, better CHARLES 






type—printed on fine, creamy paper— SCRIBNER’S SONS 
bound in a good and handsome uniform .# ne 


binding. Send me, all charges 


a ~ aid. _omplicte Set 

° icha; ardin 
Send the Coupon today 7 Davis, in 12 volumes. Also 
for the Davis at the low send absolutely free the set of 


* Stevenson, in 6 volumes. If the 
price and the Stevenson books are not satisfactory I will 
free. 7 r>turn both sets within ro days, at 

your expense. Otherwise I will send 


4 you 1.00 a month for 15 months. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'SSONS 
Fifth Avenue, New York ia . 
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GS. Bellies Ras. cama 


All the People You 
Care About 


All the Things That 
Interest You 


The children, your family, your friends, 
familiar nooks and corners of the home, 
fall and winter sports, pleasant parties 
around the fireside —here-are indeed ‘sub- 
jects for pictures full of the keen interest 
that never dies. 


And there is a camera so simple and 
convenient, so easy to load and operate 
that you can make suchepictures yourself 
without the need of skill or experience ; 
so light and compact as never to be in the 
way ; so carefully equipped and tested as 
to take pictures of superior quality. A 
camera that fulfills every amateur require- 
ment for out of doors photography, with 
features that make it exceptionally valu- 
able for indoor work. 





This camera is the 


PREMO 


Premos range in price from 75 cents to $140.00. They 
are made for film packs, for plates and for cartridge film. Ask 
your dealer or write us direct for free Premo catalogue. It is 
sure to interest you. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











FREE binscistuost 


$15.00 Draftsman’s Complete Working outfit, absolutely free. 
They do not cost you a penny on this offer. Write for particulars. 


1 $150.00 to $300.00 
a Month *5 from $160 












COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. 
Illustrators and cartoonists earn from 
$20 to $125 a week or more. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years” marccoter work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Wil- 
son with 6c in stamps and I will send you 
atest lesson plate,also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Landon School of Wlustrating and Cartooning, 
1439 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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The Madhouse of the Films 


(Continued from page 33) 


‘The Vampire,’ and that was poetry, wasn’t 
it?” And I had to show Bigglesby the 
story in print before he would believe me. 

Then there was Lampson, who wanted 
a great, big, vital, French-Canadian, out- 
door story. He was very particular about 
the French-Canadian part of it. 

“Here, Bill. You know the sort of stuff 
my leading man does. Give him a good, 
exciting, outdoor story, and don’t forget 
to put a few rough-and-tumble fights in it. 
Dope up something that will let him lick 
four or five huskies—something big— 
something vital—something—oh, you know 
what I mean—a good, original, French- 
Canadian yarn. And get a move on you, 
too. I’d like tostart shooting it to-morrow.” 

I mentioned to Lampson that the next 
day was Sunday. 

“So it is. Well, make it Monday morn- 
ing. You know—one of ‘those great, big, 
dramatic, French-Canadian stories!” 

Well, I canceled two Sunday engage- 
ments, and on Monday morning I turned 
up with an offering that outparkered Sir 
Gilbert himself. Lampson glanced over 
the first sheet, scowling. 

““What’s all this stuff about Indians and 
half-breeds?” he complained. ‘‘Where do 
the mounted police come in?” 

Then I found out that what Lampson 
really desired was a story of the Canadian 
Northwest—not a French-Canadian story 
at all. He wanted his leading man to be 
an officer of the mounted police. 

Monday night I did not go to bed at all, 
so that on Tuesday morning I was able to 
hand Lampson a story which he said he 
might be able to use—by rewriting it. 
Then Lampson coolly asked for three days’ 


leave of absence, giving as his excuse that 


there was no use in trying to get a story 
on fime from the scenario department! 


Then there are the total strangers who re- 
fuse toremain so. Nothing can daunt these 
determined souls; nothing can_give them 
pause. Information-desks treat them coldly; 
office-boys snub them without mercy, but 
they persevere, waiting hours and untold 
hours to “see the’scenario editor.” 

For instance, there was Hyacinth, a 
three-hundred-pound lady who oozed her- 
self by degrees into my small (and theoret- 
ically) private office. Hyacinth had a 
story, but first she wished to.be very sure 
that the children of her brain would be 
safe with me. She had been told, she said, 
that some scenario-writers turned down 
original ideas, only to borrow them after- 
ward and use them as their own. I crossed 
my heart, hoped to die, and Hyacinth 
proceeded with her story. 

It had to do with a dream. In this 
dream, she was in a garden which she had 
known many years ago, and her husband, 
now in heaven, she informed me, was 
standing beside her, his arm around her 
neck. Great stress was laid upon this 
detail: his arm was around her neck. It 
may have been possible in those days. 
Then, said Hyacinth, there appeared in the 
sky an enormous hand, and upon the palm 
of this hand was the flaming numeral—4. 
At that juncture, Hyacinth wakened and 
the rest of the dream was lost. Plainly, in 
this fragment lay the basis of a superb 
photo-drama. 





I had to explain many times that the 
company was not in the market for mate- 
rial of that sort. Then I rose, opened the 
door, shook Hyacinth: by the hand, so 
moist with the dew of inspiration, and, 
pleasantly, even enthusiastically, bade her 
farewell. Forty-three minutes later she 
left me, reiterating positively that many 
companies had produced worse stories 
than the ones she had submitted to me. 
I assured her that this was unquestionably 
true. 

I have never seen Hyacinth since, but 
I can inform you what she is doing at this 
moment. She is telling an admiring and 
sympathetic audience how she took her 
scenarios to a motion-picture plant where 
they were rejected by a whippersnapper 
who afterward stole them and used them 
as his own! 


It is in a chill rain of conflicting opin- 
ions, demands, suggestions, and condemna- 
tions that the staff scenario writer labors 
night and day to keep directors busy. An 
idle director means an idle company, with 
salaries going everlastingly on, conse- 
quently a great waste of money. 

A first-chop scenario writer can easily 
turn out an average of two reels a week, 
original story, continuity, and all. In a 
pinch he can, and often does, turn out\a 
five-reeler in a week. But so haphazard is 
the connection between writer and pro- 
ducer, that sixty or seventy reels a year is 
a very good record. Of course I speak now 
of writers and companies whose concern is 
quantity and not quality. 

A reel, that is to say, a thousand feet of 
film, will be divided into anywhere from 
thirty-five to ninety scenes. Comedies 
demand quick action and run more scenes 
per reel than dramas, where everything 
depends upon the acting in the various 
“big scenes.” The complete story of a 
picture recently produced may be told in 
three concise sentences, yet the idea was 
elaborated into seven reels—nearly two 
hours in the telling on a screen! 


Producing companies often buy many 
stories solely for the right to use one tiny 
original situation. Every film company 
which isin the market for stories and plots 
has upon the shelf hundreds of ideas, in- 
complete stories, and rough plots, which 
have been bought on the chance that one 
germ of originality might lurk in them 
and at some time be available. I have 
seen such stories twisted and turned and 
written and rewritten until nothing re- 
mained of the original manuscript but the 
names of the characters. 

Naturally, this sort of thing annoys the 
professional scenario writer, who must take 
material unavailable for the screen and 
whip it into picture shape. He is likely to 
be still more annoyed when, having 
sweated blood to rewrite the story thor- 
oughly hopeless from a film standpoint, 
he is bitterly denounced by the author, 
who, having sold nothing but the idea, re- 
sents any changes in a masterpiece. 

A fairly well known magazine writer— 
a lady of my acquaintance who has since 
learned to laugh over the incident—suc- 
ceeded in selling a number of stories in a 
lump. The stories were then turned over 
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de MEYER is the Sa re Me Ran 
daughter of the Duke of oe 
Caracciolo of Naples, and 4 mY oat 
the God-daughter of the he Sie 3 we 
late King Edward VII. = ae @ ve vy 
Her dining room is furnish- ; A “ ae ‘ Ey J 


ed with the Patrician De- 
sign in Community Plate. 


A FEW DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONS of 
COMMUNITY PLATE 
(8) Permission) 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
New York 
Hon. Mrs. Beresford, 
London 
Baroness de Meyer, 
New York 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, 
New York 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
New York 


Baroness Huard, 
Paris 
Mis. F. C. Havemeyer, 
New York 


Mrs. Robert Jordan, 
Boston 


Mrs. Honoré Palmer, 
Chicago 
Princess Troubetzkoy, 
New York 
Mrs. James Viles, 
Chicago 
Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, 
New York 
Photographed by permission 


BREAKFAST ROOM of the BARONESS de MEYER 
In her Venetian Palace, the Palazzo Balbi-Vaker 


When it comes to silverware, even the staunchest American is an aristocrat at heart. Surely no one could resist the 
charm and distinction of the Patrician design in ‘Community Plate. A chest containing a complete outfit for the table can 
be bought at prices ranging from $50.00 to $300.00. Or in individual sets; for instance, teaspoons $5.00 the doxen. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lro., Onzina. N. Y. 


4 your Service Jor 50 years. 
CANADIAN PLANT, NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO 


























































For 
Children 
And 
_ Adults 
-One Bag of 


The White, Crispy Pop Corn 
With the Toasty Flavor 


—Then Repeat 
As Often As Wanted 


That is the delight of Butter-Kist 
Pop Corn. One taste makes you want 
more. And you can eat practically all 
you want, because Pop Corn, made the 
Butter-Kist. way, is a pure, wholesome, 


very nutritious food. 

Properly prepared in Butter-Kist Machines, 
pop corn is more digestible and invigorating 
than rolled oats, rolled wheat, and many 
other cereals. Invalids with delicate stomachs 
often find pop corn the only food they can 
retain. 

Once they taste Butter-Kist, the people who 
regarded pop corn merely as a children’s habit, 
eat it with a relish and come back for more. 
Whenever you feel a little hungry or tired there 
is nothing so satisfying, healthful and delicious 
as a bag of Butter-Kist Pop Corn. 

Genuine Butter-Kist is made only in the 
wonderful, automatic Butter-Kist Machines— 
untouched by human hands, scientifically su- 
perheated and seasoned with pure creamery 
butter. Nearly every- 
where merchants sell 
fresh Butter-Kist. 
Look for the Butter- 
Kist Machines and tell 
us if there is no But- 
ter-Kist merchant in 
your vicinity — 5, 10 
and 25 cents every- 
where. 


Holcomb & Hoke 
Mfg. Co. 


507-523 Van Buren St. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





To Merchants: There are localities all over 
the U. S. still open for Butter-Kist Machines. 
Write or telegraph at once for our Butter-Kist 
plan for you. 


ISSSSSSABSSCSESEEEEESSRER EEE ETE, 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
507-523 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send at once, without obligation, your 
Butter-Kist plan. 


Name.. 


Business 
Address.. 












to the scenario department, where two 
capable and ingenious experts toiled long 
and earnestly to make pictures out of 
them. 

One day, the lady expressed_a desire to 
see the scenario which had been made 
from her pet novel. It was shown to her, 
and after glancing through a few pages, the 
author exploded hysterically. 

“Tt’s nothing like the story!” she cried. 
““You’ve changed everything! If you pro- 
duce it in this form, you positively cannot 
use my name on the screen! I forbid it!” 

“You forbid the use of your name!” 
ejaculated the exasperated staff writer. 
“Why, madam, what on earthdo you think 
| this company paid you a thousand dollars 
| for? The name is the only thing in your 


| novel that’ll ‘go’ on a screen!” 


You probably suppose that when the 
camera man starts turning the crank on a 
finished scenario, the staff writer’s troubles 
are over. ‘They would be if he had suffi- 


| cient strength of character to keep away 


from the picture house where his stories 
are shown; but he hasn’t. 
The other evening, I dropped in to see a 











Call It 
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certain piece of work which I rather 
fancied. It was a snappy story, with 
plenty of action; still, its strength, as I 
saw it, depended upon the human qualities 
of the characters portrayed. It was my 
vague idea that my brain-creatures should 
act like real folks, not like manikins shoved 
here and there to meet the exigencies of a 
lifeless plot. 

Alas, the director had considered that 
all characters should be one thing or the 
other! He couldn’t understand that a hero 
might be weak, even for the merest fraction 
of asecond. And he utterly refused to be- 
lieve that a villain might have a good 
streak in hifn, be it ever so thin. 

So the story wasn’t really mine, after 
all. My name was on the announcement, 
and I bowed my head in shame that my 
friends should believe me the creator of 
such improbable people. When, without 
the slightest provocation, the villain, 
whose life the hero had saved in a preced- 
ing scene, sneaked up behind him and— 
but I cannot go on. 

I left the theater and walked the streets 
and I have no doubt that I muttered to 
myself. 


a Day 


(Continued from page 29) 


Henry was back at half-past six to the 
minute. 

The moment he appeared, Thomas P. 
picked up his banjo and hurried out. He 
was having supper somewhere of course, 
probably at Grace Waterson’s. It was 
murmured in Sunbury that his engagement 
to Grace would be announced before the 
summer was over—murmured with an 
emphasis, for the Watersons were among 
the best in Sunbury. And while Mrs. 


| Ellen F. Wilson was one of the South Side 


Wisners, and was further respected for 
the resignation with which she had borne, 
for nearly twenty years, the affliction of 
George P. Wilson, George P. himself had 
never been accepted. He was not of the 
local stock. He went into politics—the 
state legislature. He drank. Also, it was 
not wholly understood why his son, with 
quite a bit of money left to him outright, 
should have chosen to go into retail trade 


| on Simpson Street when he might have 


been doing something in an office in 
Chicago. 

Henry, as he watched him go, reflected 
moodily on the fact that the Watersons 
lived directly opposite the Snows on lower 
Chestnut Avenue. There, within sight, 
within easy hailing-distance of the Snows’ 
wide veranda, he would soon be comfort- 


‘| ably sitting, twanging his banjo, trying to 


sing, thinking himself a lady-killer in that 
white suit. Henry wished he had a white 
suit. He wondered how much they cost. 
If old Hammerton, treasurer of the Second 
Church, would only pay up for the past 
month, he might get one. 

It seemed to him that he ought to do 
something about Clemency—at least let 
her know that he couldn’t come. He 
couldn’t think it out. Tom evidently meant 
him to tend store until further instructions. 
He had even eaten half a supper, had al- 
most choked over it. 

At this point, a stanhope, drawn by a 
big, high-stepping black horse, coming 
from the direction of the railroad station 


pulled up before the store. The driver was 
Patrick of the huge red mustache. The 
man who got out and entered the store— 
big but not fat, massive of chin and jaw 
was William B. Snow. 
“Well, Henry,” said he, clipping off his 
words in the brusque way he had, “how 
long have you been at this job?” 

“Just to-day.” 

“Didn’t I hear something about your 
coming-down to dinner?” 

“Why, yes; I——”’ 





“Let me have a few collars.” He 
studied the case of samples. “Like these. 
Seventeen. Say, two dozen.” 

Henry checked a gasp. It had not 


occurred to him that any man bought two 
dozen collars at a time: He silently got 
down the boxes and prepared to wrap 
them up. 

But Mr. Snow, a twinkle in his eyes that 
Henry did not see because he dared not 
look directly at him, was gazing down at 
a display of neckwear in the all-glass case. 

“Didn’t know Wilson had such a 
decent-looking stock,” he observed, as if 
to himself. ‘Some kick in that green 
plaid.” 

“Those are the exclusive patterns,” said 
Henry; “two dollars and up.” 

‘Give me three or four of those greens— 
and the brown here—and some of those at 
the end.” Altogether, he picked out 
eleven. The sales-slip, which Henry made 
out came to thirty-one dollars and fifty- 
cents. He put it on the spindle, then 
looked up to find Mr. Snow regarding him. 

Henry wondered how a boy ever grew 
up to be such a powerful, dominating, 
successful man as this. It didn’t seem 
possible that William B. Snow could ever 
have been uncertain, bewildered. He must 
always have been a fighter, always sure of 
himself, overcoming obstacles, dictating 
terms and conditions on every hand. 

A process was at the moment going on 
within Henry’s harassed spirit of which he 
himself was only dimly aware. It was 4 
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‘NOTE THESE 
NEW FEATURES 


New Body, roomier; | wider 
doors; softer and deeper 
cushions; body lines after 
latest mode; new and beauti- 
ful finish of lasting lustre. 


12” Brakes. 


4115” Full cantilever type rear 
spring. 


2” Crankshaft and other de- 
tailed improvements in mo- 
tor, insuring an even greater 
smoothness and flexibility 
than heretofore. 


Tilted windshield which elim- 
inates all glare. 


New style top with Grecian 
rear bow. 


New style fender. 


Instruments mounted in a 
plate on cowl dash. 


Chrome 
springs. 


vanadium valve 


New design of carburetor which 
gives greater efficiency and 
easier starting. 
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EARLY everybody now knows the tremendous 
_ success Saxon “Six” has won. 


Nearly everybody knows that Saxon ‘Six’ is the 
finest car for less than $1 | 


Owners, of course, were first to find out this superi- 
ority. But it did not long remain merely a matter of 
owner knowledge. 


For from them, thousands of them all over this 
country, came reports of its speed, its smoothness, 
its power, its acceleration. 


They spoke frequently of its extraordinary gasoline 
economy, its unusual freedom from need of repair 
service, its superlative strength and stability. 


And these reports coming day after day, growing 
constantly, have gradually molded and welded 
these individual beliefs into a common public 
belief that Saxon “Six” is the best car in its class. 
Then as if to substantiate and- confirm the superi- 
ority shown in private use, Saxon “Six” began to 
show its superiority in public competition. : 


It won a noted hill-climb in the East against many 
higher priced cars. 


It defeated by fifteen minutes over a 500-mile course 
a train which is the pride of the West. 


It thrice vanquished costlier rivals in speed, acceler- 
ation, and in hill climbing at the San Diego Exposi- 
tion. 


It exhibited, acceleration from standing start to 
45 miles per hour in 23.6 seconds. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


a 


A 


wa Dy * 


SAXON 


with added attractions 


Sis” 


206. stock= model -Saxon .‘‘Sixes”” traveled 61,800 
miles and averaged 23.5 miles per gallon of gasoline. 
Each car ran 300 miles without stopping the motor. 
38 stock model Saxon “Sixes”’ raced in relays from 
coast to coast in 6 days 18 hours and 10 minutes. 
This is the record automobile time between New 
York and San Francisco. 


So when you come to seek the reason for the over- 
whelming success of Saxon “Six” you will find it, 
most likely, in this matchless ability to perform. 


If you should search still further you will find a 
two-fold answer. 


First, that Saxon “Six” at the outset was built 
right, that the principles of its construction were 
correctly evolved and accurately carried to com- 
pletion. 


Second, that Saxon “Six” since the outset has been 
passing through a continuous condition of develop- 
ment and refinement. 


So at this time, beyond these features you know, 
you will find these many added attractions listed 
at the side. 


Over 2000 dealers now have this wonderful car for 
delivery. The list of those who will want this car 
immediately, who will be satisfied with no other, is 
long. 


Those who order first will receive preference in 
delivery. So we urge you to see this car at your 


nearest dealer’s at once. 
(549) 
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for this 


Coupet lop 


Made for 


Your Ford Roadster 
1915-16-17 Models 


The .““Koupet Top” is complete— 
ready to make your Ford a classy 
coupe. It weighs only five pounds 
more than your old top and wind- 
shield and will outlast the car itself. 






















The frame of the ‘“Koupet Top” is of 
hard wood. Side panels and doors of 
glass and are quickly removable in warm 
weather. The doors slide open, but are 
adjustable by patented self-locking devices. 
They will not rattle. 




































The windshield is of the newest double- 
acting, ventilating, automatic type, adjust- 
able to any position. It will not rattle. 
The top and sides are covered with finest 32- 
oz, rubberized duck —(Sample on request). 


Never before has so good a top been pro- 
duced at so low a price, You should be 
prepared for bad weather by ordering a 
“Koupet Top” now. 


We have been making closed carriages 
for 60 years. The ‘‘Koupet Top” is our 
special pride.. We are perfectly willing to 
refund your money if you are not absolutely 
satisfied -with it. 



























Price, F. O. B. Cars Belleville, $37.50 


HEINZELMAN BROS. CARRIAGE CO. 


131-40 Koupet Bidg. Belleville, Il. 4 
Nw 4 











English Grammar Simplified 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Author or 


“Synonyms, Antonyms,. and Prepositions,"” “‘A 
Working Grammar of the English Language,” etc. 


An absolytely simple yet thoroughly practical book 
on a new plan that gives you the correct use of 
English words in English sentences. Its statements 
can be grasped at once by a child or a person of 
limited education, and they make the dreaded com- 
plexities of the language as Clear as crystal. It © 
settles disputed points and gives you the meat of 


English Grammar. in a Nutshell 


and for the office, the, home, or the classroom will - 
prove the readiest help in time of doubt or perplex- 
ity that you have ever owned. It has not been 
made brief by leaving out essentials, but by elimi- 
nating confusing discussions and extended explana- 
tions, arid is a complete summary of the subject. 
Order it to-day and be grateful every day of your life 














































“‘Asa handy volume ... for quick reference 
and authoritative decision, its direct clearness, 
its remarkable simplicity uf language, and its 
plain, common sense will win admiration and 
command ‘respect.’”—N.-Y . Evening Sun. 







8vo. Cloth, 282 pages," 75 cents; by mail, 83 “cents 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 777, New York 
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new condition growing out of the presence 
of this impressive personality in the store. 
Doubtless, too, it was stimulated by the 
extraordinary size of that sales-slip. But 
whatever the causes of the change that was 
taking place in Henry, the results were a 
distinct stiffening of the backbone and a 
sudden surprising quickness and decisive- 
ness of mind. 

“See here,” Mr. Snow was saying, “I 
may as well throw Wilson a little trade. 
Could he have some shirts made for me?” 

““Oh, yes} he does that. We have books 
of samples——” 

“Never mind now.” He waved a solid 
hand. “When do you close up shop?” 

Henry drew out from a trousers’ pocket 
his fat.Waterbury watch. 

“Now,” he said. 

‘All right; hop in with me.” 

Henry locked the back door, took down 
his cap and picked up the guitar, followed 
Mr. Snow out, and locked the front door 
with the key Thomas P. had giyen him to 
open up shop in the morning. Then, 
crowded in on the edge of the seat between 
Mr. Snow and the erect Patrick, he rode 
to Clemency’s house, where he ate a large 
dinner and chatted on many subjects with 
apparent ease and unconcern. Apparent 
only; in reality, he was drunk with his 
own daring. Over and over an inner voice 
whispered: “Tom ought to have told me 
when to close. It’s his own fault.” 

After dinner (that was what they called 
it at the Snow’s), Clemency led him to the 
wide, dim veranda that extended around 
two sides of the big stone house. At the 
farthest end, on the Chestnut Avenue side, 
the veranda widened out. There was a rug 
here, a wicker table and chairs, and an 
old-fashioned net hammock. 

Clemency dropped into the hammock. 
Henry stood motionless, staring at her. It 
had never so much as occurred to him to 
sit in the hammock with Clem. With 
Martha—yes—during many a languorous 
evening in the good old days. Several times 
he had put his arm around her. Onte— 
that was the perfect evening, weeks before 
the faintest thought of Ban Widdicombe 
had swum into her ken—he had kissed her 
cheek. And then, of course, with Bessie 
Alston—but that was different. 

The daring that had swelled within his 
breast since about half-past six, supported 
by really enough food, as by the growing 
realization that Clem had singled him out 
as her special guest, swelled now to 
proportions that almost frightened him. 

It was deep twilight. He could just 
make out Clem’s face. Was she smiling? 
He thought so. Then he heard her low little 
laugh. 

“Well, Henry?” said she. 

He sat beside her in the hammock. 

A horse and buggy pulled up before the 
house. A young fellow and a girl got out; 
they came slowly up the front walk. It 
was Ban and Martha. Henry’s thoughts 
fluttered wildly for a moment; then he 
felt Clem turning to study his profile and 
steadied himself. As he started up, she 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“Henry,” she whispered, “stay them 
out.” 

Martha nodded at Henry—rather snap- 
pily, he thought. He seated himself on 
the porch railing, leaned back comfortably 
against a stone pillar, watched them. 
Martha and Ban took chairs. Clem re- 
sumed her place in the hammock, darting 
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one confidential glance at Henry as she 
did so. He caught it and glowed within. 
From the way Martha moved her head and 
suddenly looked out toward the street, he 
suspected that she had caught it, too. He 
hoped she had. His gaze followed hers, 
and rested on the horse and buggy. He 
did a little mental arithmetic. It was now 
about half-past eight. Ban had got the 
rig between four and five. And, of course, 
old McAllister would charge him the full 
rate for fractions of an hour. Already it 
amounted to something over four dollars 
and a half. And now Ban was ostenta- 
tiously visiting while the bill mounted— 
from minute to minute. Henry wished 
that he, too, had an easy trick of picking 
up money. It did help with girls—just 
the feeling that an extra dollar or so didn’t 
matter! 

Martha was silent. Ban was talking 
with Clem in his light, sharp way. Sud- 
denly he turned to Henry. 

““How’s it you aren’t working?.” he said. 

The shot reached his mark. Henry was 
glad that the darkness concealed his flush. 
All he could say was, 

“T’m not working Saturday nights for 
anybody.” 

Rufus Bowes and Jane Bellman came 
then. Jane was a stocky girl with thick 
ankles and none too abundant hair, de- 
void of humor, unobtrusive, gentle. For 
a reason that sometimes puzzled the others, 
she was Clem’s dearest girl friend. 

Across the street, from the Watersons’ 
front porch, floated the sound of a banjo. 
It was Tom Wilson’s. 

“There he goes again!’’ cried Ban. 


““He’s over there every evening,” 
remarked Clem. ‘‘What on earth can she 
see in him?” 


“T always thought he was—well; hor- 
rid,”’ said Martha. 

“Heavens!” cried Clemency, then. “He’s 
going to sing!” 

He was going to. He did: He had an 
accurate enough ear and a sense of fhythm, 
but his voice rasped. His repertoire 
consisted wholly of comic songs. The open- 
ing selection to-night was, ‘“‘Do, Do, My 
Huckleberry, Do!” 

“Everybody talk,” suggested Ban. 
“Why will people sing when they can’t?” 

“T know something better than that,” 
said Clemency. “Henry, you get your 
guitar.” 

Henry promptly obeyed. He resumed 
his seat on the porch railing and tuned the 
guitar. All eyes were on him. The con- 
versation was quashed. _ He lingered over 
the tuning, then strummed a few chords. 

“What shall I sing?” he asked. ‘‘It’s 
funny—I know hundreds of songs, but 
when I’m asked to sing, I never can think 
of one of them.” 

Martha, still shading her eyes, stirred a 
little in her chair. ‘“Sing’’—there was a 
slight catch in her voice—‘‘sing ‘Love's 
Old Sweet Song!’” 

Clemency, lounging comfortably in the 
hammock, suddenly looked up at him and 
said, in a low voice, 

““T Love Thee, I Adore Thee,’ Henry.” 

‘All right,” he murmured. 

“Well, will you listen to that!” cried 
Ban, and laughed boisterously. 

“Tt’s a song,” said Henry cuttingly. 
But his entire nervous system was tingling. 

He struck a few chords, and launched 
into the waltz-song from “The Serenade,” 
then popular., Over at Watersons’, the 
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“ Huckleberry ” song was getting on into its 
third and last verse. Henry strummed 
lustily and poured forth all the voice he 
could muster. It seemed to him that he 
was in good voice—so good that he held 
the upper tones as long as he could. 

The “‘ Huckleberry ”’ song reached its end, 
and then Henry commanded the street. 
When the last notes of the waltz-song 
died away, there was a hush. Clemency 
lay back in the hammock. Jane sighed 
gently. Martha sat motionless. 

The first sound was made by Ban Widdi- 
combe fidgeting in his chair, getting out 
his watch. 

“Well, Martha, what do you say if we 
move along?” he observed, essaying 
blitheness. 

“T suppose you have got to think about 
the horse,” said Henry savagely. 

“Oh, I don’t care about the horse,” 
Ban replied. ‘“‘We’re going to drive a 
little more.” 

“‘No,” said Martha, rising; ‘I’m going 
home.” 

“‘We must go, too,”’ said Jane. 

Clemency suddenly sat up straight. 

“Listen!” From the Waterson porch 
came the sound of hand-clapping. ‘ It’s 
for you, Henry.” 

Then came a voice—it sounded like the 
Waterson boy—shouting. 

“They want you to sing it again, 
Henry!” This was followed by more 
applause. But before Henry could cqm- 
ply, Ban led Martha away, and Jane and 
Rufus followed. 

Henry’s attention was drawn, at this 
moment, by a slight commotion over at 
the Watersons’. A white-clad figure stood 
half-way down the front steps. A femi- 
nine voice said: “Oh, what do you 
care! Come on and stay!’ In reply to 
which, the voice of Thomas P.: “But the 


idiot has gone off. For all I know, he’s 


left the store wide open!’”’ And then the 
white-clad one came running down the 
front walk. He was carrying the banjo- 
case. At the street he paused, stood 
apparently peering across toward the 
Snows’ veranda. Henry, stricken with a 
sharp sense of guilt, feared for an instant 
that he was coming straight over. 

But Thomas P. did not come over. 
Instead, he walked hurriedly off toward 
Simpson Street. 

Quiet setiled about Henry. He was 
alone—with Clem. The store didn’t mat- 
ter. It was am incident. Thomas P. 
would fire him, of course. There would 
be scenes—the thought brought a twinge, 
and a dread; but, after all, what of it? 
Perhaps old Hammerton would pay up. 
He might have to pick up another lowly 
job at that, but not for long. The Power 
would guide him. He felt it returning now. 

He heard Clemency’s voice. 

“TJ want you to sing it again, Henry,” 
she murmured, “softly this time. I like 
your soft: tones best.” 

Sinking into the chair Ban had vacated, 
and moving it close to the hammock, 
Henry struck a few chords, filled his chest, 
and, gazing straight at the girl, whom he 
was seeing to-night with such new eyes, 
fervently lifted up his voice. 

Henry’s control of his tongue during 
these years, as later in his life, was none of 
the best. During the silence that followed 
the song—his fingers lay across the strings 
as he had placed them to hush the final 
chord; Clemency was swaying a little 
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in the hammock; the thrilling poetry of 
youth was whispering at his ears—a cer- 
tain memory of the afternoon entered 
uncomfortably among his thoughts. His 
tongue unexpectedly moved. 

“Alfred hasn’t been around to-night,” 
it said. 

Clemency lifted her head, studied him. 
She sat up. She reached out and rested her 
hand on his sleeve. It was the second 
time she had done that. 

“Henry,” she said, very low, with 
suppressed emotion—her hand, on his 
sleeve, shook a little—‘‘why do people 
want things? Why?” Not knowing why, 
he remained motionless. ‘Why can’t 
people be contented with what they have? 
Why can’t they let well enough alone? 
I don’t want anything. I’m not sighing 
for things that couldn’t possibly be.” 

It did not occur to Henry to suggest that 
she already had everything a girl could de- 
sire. As she was putting it, with her hand 
there on his sleeve, it sounded reasonable. 

‘‘At least,” he said, his voice clouded by 
a sudden huskiness, ‘“‘people can keep 
their unhappiness to themselves.” 

Her fingers tightened on his arm. 

“Henry,” she cried softly, “you don’t 
mean that you—that you——”’ 

He studied his guitar, twisted the loose 
end of the E string around its key. 

“T’m not saying, Clem.” 

“Henry”’—she jerked her head back, 
in her quick way—‘‘look at me!” Slowly 
he lifted his eyes. ‘‘Have you a secret 


unhappiness?” 

“Qh, yes; I have. But then—hasn’t 
everybody?” He sighed. 

“Henry, I’m wondering—it doesn’t 


seem possible—if you’ve kept it to your- 
self all this time without my even sus- 
pecting——” 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about it, Clem!” 

“But don’t you see, Henry; if you've 
really—cared, and I didn’t know——” 

“Don’t, Clem!’”’ There was a world of 
pathos in his voice. ‘“‘What’s the good?” 

“You're thinking of Alfred, Henry-——” 

“Well,” said he, “you see——” 

“But things have—things aren’t—” 
She broke off, drew her hand away from 
his sleeve. 

The blood burning in his cheeks, he 
leaned forward, caught at that hand, missed 
it, got somehow to the hammock, crowded 
in beside her, and, before he fully realized 
what he was doing, got an arm about her 
shoulders. 

“Henry,” she cried, ‘‘ your guitar!”’ 

It lay on the floor at their feet. 

“What do I care about the guitar— 
now!” he muttered, and gripped her shoul- 
ders more tightly. 

She permitted this for a moment, then~ 
pushed him away. 

“You must sit in the chair, Henry.”’ 

““You let me sit here before.”’ 

“That was different. I didn’t know 
then that you—cared, Henry.” 

‘All the more reason.” 

“Oh, no—no! You must go back to 
the chair!” 

There was another moment of muscular 
struggling; then Henry obeyed. 

She let him have her hand then. He 

gripped it, and the nervous sweat ran down 
his temples. But, after a few moments 
of this, she began shaking: her head and 


. resolutely drew her hand away. 


“Tt won’t do, Henry.” 
“Why not?” 
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sae MARY PICKFORD 


a. > 
him. —the world’s most popular woman — gentle, sincere, 
| her unselfish, clever, and with a girlish charm and beauty 
‘ond that make her adored in every country where motion 

th pictures are shown. ; 
"his 1917 Art Panel. Miss Pickford has granted to the 
ople makers of Pompeian toilet preparations the permission 
vhy, to offer the first Mary Pickford Art Calendar. Size 
an't 28 x 7% inches. Art Store value, 50c. Price 10¢c. 
ive? Please clip the coupon below. . 
yne? 


ning Neglect Your Hair and Skin 
hat | and People Will Neglect You 


de- 

and - ee ieee 
en and women get so busy t before they know it their hair is 

ble. M d busy that bef hey k heir h 

T= thin, scraggly and ‘‘ dead looking,’’ and their complexion is sallow . 

oe and aging. A neglected personal appearance is always saying things 

eep against you— that you have seen better days; that you don’t care 


what people think. All of that spells failure. People then neglect you. 


n’t Be good to your hair and complexion, and things will be lots easier for you, 
because you will look successful and attractive and that is half the battle in 
winning friends and promotion. 


Ose 
p It is hard to say whether men or women 
Clear Skin, use the most of this very popular Pom- 
ck, peian MASSAGE Cream. As it rubs 
wly Youthful Glow in and rolls out of the skin in its own 
ret peculiar way it brings a clear athletic 
: glow that suggests healthy vigor and 
a clean living. Pompeian MASSAGE Cream invigorates, purifies and youth- 
nt i-fies the skin. Jars 50c and up, at the stores. 
n't Good-looking hair! Healthy, vigorous 
ur- Don’t Neglect hair! Ah, there’s the final touch to a 


e good appearance. Neglect of the hair 

Your Hair brings on Dandroff.. Unsightly and dan- 

gerous, too. Sickly hair is sure to result. 

Pompeian HAIR Massage stops Dand- 

ruff, and keeps hair healthy, fluffy and ‘good-looking. Pompeian HAIR 

Massage is a delightful liquid to use; is not oily or sticky and cannot dis- 
color the hair. Bottles 25c and up, at the stores. 


We don’t mean that one application will 
PP 


“Brings Beauty make an ‘‘ugly duckling’? wake up 
beautiful. No. But the habit of nightly 


While You Sleep” | use of Pompeian NIGHT Cream will 
make and keep the skin fair, soft and 
youthful. But you must be faithful. 


Just a little every night. That is all. It isso pure! So white! So soft, 
smooth and fragrant. Try it tonight. Motorists’ tubes 25c. Jars, 35c & 
75c, at the stores. 


Samples Sent 


With the 1917 Art Calendar we will send samples of NIGHT Cream to 
women and MASSAGE Cream to men. Clip the coupon now, please, be- 


fore you forget it. 
es THE POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
36 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 
. 36 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a Mary Pickford 
Art Calendar, and a sample of cream, For letting 
me have this picture for only 10c, I will gladly 
speak a good word to my friends about Pompeian 

r products if I like them. 

* Yomperan 

HAIR 
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Young men wanted 


We have positions for 200 
men in the fascinating pro- 
fession of tree surgery 


HE Davey Tree Expert Company needs 

men trained in the profession of Tree 

Surgery. The demand from tree owners for 
Davey Service is so great that our present organi- 
zation of over three hundred men cannot supply it. 


Here is an opportunity of a lifetime for the young man 
who can qualify. Tree Surgéry is remunerative. Men 
in the Davey organization earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a 
year. Tree Surgery is healthful, because it supplies an abundance 
of fresh air and exercise. Tree Surgery is broadening, educational— 
because the Tree Surgeon travels to every part of the United States 
(unless he prefers to work in a restricted locality), because he works 


W. H. Wilhelm, 
formerly clothing 
clerk in small 
town, We trained 
him and gave him 
position. Now 
earning $1500 @ 
year a8 inspector 
and foreman. 


Perry E, Hudson 
was@ farm boy 
earning $25 ao 
month. We gare 
him training and 
a positin, which 
now pays him 
$2000 to $4000 
annually. 


H. 4. Carson 
worked in car 
shops at $1.75 a 
day. He had the 
ability; we gave 
him the training 
and the job. He 
now earns $40 to 
$50 weekly. 


Albert F. W. 
Vick was a sales- 
man making $18 
to $20 a week. As 
® result of our 
training, he isnow 
making $8000 to 
$10,000 a year 
with the Davey 
orgadization. 


on the largest and most beautiful estates, and because he 
conducts business with men and women of wealth and 
refinement. Tree Surgery is fascinating—Tree Surgery 
is a profession that commands respect. 


Untrained men won’t do. Tree Surgery as Davey experts 
practice it is a real science—as difficult and precise, in its 
way, as medicine or dentistry. 


Therefore, in order to fill two hundred positions that will be 
brought about within the next few months by the constant 
growth of the Davey organization, we find it necessary 
to train two hundred worthy young men for the work. Do 
you want to be one of these two hundred fortunate men? 


How You Can Be a Tree Surgeon 


If your age is between twenty and thirty, if you are 
healthy, and if you can furnish gilt-edge references as to 
character, you are qualified to become a student in our course 
of training. Unmarried men are preferred. 


Six months study of Davey Tree Surgery—at your home, 
in your spare time—will then qualify you to join the Davey 
organization. We will have a position ready for you. 
Your study will not make you a finished expert, let us say 
frankly; but it will give you a fundamental grasp of this 
science that will enable you to rise rapidly if you are 
ambitious and energetic. 


Act Now! 


This announcement will be published 
only once. It will not appear again for 
another year. Write for the com- 
plete facts today, so you can enter 
your application before our required 
number of students are enrolled. I}’s 
your opportunity, young man—to earn 
more, to travel, to conduct business with 
the finest people, to practice a respected 
profession. Write now. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
411 Davey Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, 
Albany, White Plains, N. Y., Stamford, Conn., 
os. L. I., Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, 

Jashington, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian 
Address, 81 St. Peter St., Quebec. 


Davey Tree Surgeons work on the 
Jinest, most beautiful estates in the 


country 


Davey Tree Surgeons ONLY are good 


enough for U. S. Government 

*‘You seem to have an un- 
usual body of men in your 
service—in love with the 
trees—fond of their work 
—very intelligent and in- 
dustrious—courteous and 
exemplary in conduct—do- 
ing their work with rare skil! 
and neatness— and alto- 
gether worthy of commen- 
dation.”’"—A letter from John 
R. Hegemaz, Pres. of The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York. 


“After an inspection of 
your work accomplished by 
your men, I am convinced 
that their work measures up 
to the highest degree of 
efficiency which experience 
and training can produce.’ 
—From a leiter by Dr. H. D. 
House, New York State 
Botantst and formerly Pro- 
fessor in Biltmore Forestry 
School. 
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She rested her elbows on her knees, chin 
on hands, gazed at him. He moodily 
studied the street. 


“Henry,” she breathed, “it’s wonder- 
ful!” 
“What is?” 


“That you should have cared—all this 
time—and never let anybody know. 
It was heroic, Henry!” 

He sighed now. ‘Oh, well!’’ was all he 
could say. 

“Vou were thinking of Alfred,” she 
went softly on. ‘ You were loyal.” 

He nodded. Then she said, 

“You needn’t think of him any more.” 

This was definite. But he wanted to 
make certain, and asked, 

“What did you say, Clem?” 

She got up, walked to the railing, leaned 
against the stone post. 

“Henry.” she said now, 
try to do those things.” 

“What things?” said he. 

“You know—hold my hand, put your 
arm around me. If you—you, Henry— 
after all the character you’ve shown, are 
going to begin wanting things, I shan’t 
know whom to believe in.”’ 

Automatically, at this, he resumed his 
surprising but rather fascinating new rdle. 

“You can depend on me,” he muttered, 


“you mustn’t 


the color of dark repression in his voice. 


“T suppose it’s because you—you don’t 
care enough yourself, Clem.” 

“Ves; it’s that. I'll be honest. It’s 
that—now, at least. Henry, don’t you 
see this is a complete surprise to me? 
Then it’s our ages, too—and everything. 
I won’t do foolish things. I won’t!’”’ She 
paused, brooding; then: “Henry, I shall 
marry some day. When I do, it will be 
either for a whole lot of money or a whole 
lot of love.” 

There was a stir within the house. 
Lights were switched on. They could hear 
voices, 

‘Father and mother are coming out,” 
said she abruptly. 

“Tl go,” said he. 

““Good-night, Henry. Come = early 
to-morrow night—before the crowd. And, 
Henry, you may kiss my hand.” 

Henry walked away with his feet on the 
tree-tops, his head among the stars. He 
did not know that he was a slave; he felt 
more like a conqueror. Clem Snow, the 
sought-after, the independent, daughter 
of the second richest man in Sunbury, was 
his girl. His girl! 

But, as he turned into Simpson Street, 
his spirit descended—more and more 
rapidly as he drew nearer Donovan’s drug 
store, whither his feet led him as from 
long habit. The occasion demanded some 
small celebration. A fountain-drink was 
indicated. Also, he needed a supply of 
chocolate creams over the Sunday. He 
possessed but six or eight cents, had been 
jingling them in his hand for several blocks. 
But this didn’t matter. He was running 
a little charge-account at Donovan’s, 
unknown to his mother. Nevertheless, 
his spirit sank. He glanced ahead on the 
other side of the street toward Wilson’s. 
Was there a light? He walked more 
slowly, eager yet dreading to learn the 


‘truth. His feet moved more and more 


slowly. Finally, he stopped short. There 
was a light in Wilson’s. : 


He went on again, dragging his feet. I 


“Now, Fido!’ the next episode of The Loves of Henry the Math, will appear 
in the December issue. : 
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don’t think, in his present frame of mind, 
that he felt much concern over the im- 
pending loss of his job. It was the scene 
that he dreaded. He wished Thomas P. 
would write a note and let it go at that. 

Just before reaching Donovan’s wide, 
bright windows, he stopped again. Across 
the street he could see Thomas P., in his 
white suit, seated behind the cashier’s 
desk, head on hand. He seemed to be 
figuring. 

A sudden memory arose of the large 
sale to Mr. Snow. In the thrill of the 
evening, Henry had forgotten that. He 
realized again the dinner that had obliter- 
ated all thought of his skimpy boarding- 
house supper. He recalled the pressure 
of_ his shoulder against another softer 
shoulder—in a hammock, on a dim, lux- 
urious veranda. He thought with exulta- 
tion of Ban Widdicombe and his infelici- 
tous exit. He felt again the pressure of a 
firm, smooth hand against his lips. But to 
these thrilling experiences was now added 
the realization that he had, on his first day, 
brought Thomas P. what might easily 
grow into his best account. 

Boys, with their untrained imaginations 
and their intense self-interest, are keen 
and unscrupulous strategists. Henry knew 
now, as by a sudden flash of light, that, in 
his struggle with Thomas P., he held a 
small advantage. Instantly he decided 
to use it. It was a defiant youth that 
crossed the street and entered the shop. 
Thomas P. slowly, very slowly, raised 
his eyes and glared at him. 

Henry, at that moment, could not be 
stared down. He leaned an elbow on the 
counter, flushing. 

“So you decided to quit and call it a 
day!” rasped his employer. 

Henry nodded. 

“Mr. Snow was in,”’ he remarked. 

“‘SoI see.” Henry neted now that Tom 
held the. slip in his fingers. 

“He asked if you could make some 
shirts for him.”’ 

‘What did you tell him?” 

“‘T said, ‘Yes.’ ” 

There was a long silence. Henry stole a 
glance at Thomas P. That young man 
was studying the sales-slip again. When 
he spoke, his voice rasped more harshly 
than usual. 


“We close at six-thirty, except on 
Saturdays,” he said. 

“What time on Saturday?” asked 
Henry. 


“Ten o’clock.”’ 

Henry pulled out his Waterbury. It 
was three minutes past ten. 

“‘Good-night,”’ he said, and strolled out 
with every appearance of innocence. 

He crossed to Donovan’s. Several 
couples were seated at the Jittle wire tables. 
He nodded an easy greeting, right and left, | 
and slid up on one of the high wire stools | 
at the soda fountain. -He wondered if | 
those couples at the little tables knew that | 
he, Henry Calverly, 3d, had just defied 
his boss and gotten away with it triumph- | servi 
antly, that Clemency Snow was his girl—he 
wondered if they knew. It seemed to him 
that everybody must know. 

“Gimme a frosted maple shake with 
extra ice-cream,” he said, with more than 
a touch of the grand manner. “And put 
up about Half a pound of chocolate creams. 
And—just charge it.” 


| 


| 
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“ No. 840. $5.00, Omar Pearl Necklace with solid 10K 

gold clasp in plush case. All the beautiful qualities of the 

genuine pearls are faultlessly reproduced in the Omar Pearls. 
a They make a very pleasing 
} ors and appropriate gift 


No, 819. 50. 24 Sheets 
prof excellent quality White 
} Paper and 24 envelopes to 
“fma:ch in a nice telescope 
gift box. We will engrave 
= the paper with styles 1, 2 and 
" 4, for 15c extra. Style 6, 
will be 60c extra, including 
the die which we cut special 
with your monogram, and 
send to you. 


1B 


Style 4 Style 6 
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Style l 


Buy From Us and Save Money 
This Christmas 4 

There is no article but what can be pur- 
chased cheaper at its source than it can 
after it has passed through the hands of 
middlemen. 

The Baird-North Co. being situated in 
the jewelry center of the world, eliminates 
all the profits of the middleman and sells 
directly to you through its catalog. 


Buy Direct from the Workshop 
You Save One-Third 

We concentrate on gifts and our 200 page 
catalog containing 10,000 articles of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather Goods, 
Novelties, Toiletware, Tableware, and asso- 
ciated lines is a gift server without an equal. 

Send the corner coupon and prove to your- 
self that what we say is true. 


Style 2 


Every article is guaranteed 
to satisfy you or we will 
return your money. 

We guarantee 


prompt 
delivery. 


, “3h ee Gentlemen 

=o Please send me 

FREE without obliga:ion. 

maa’ your 200 page catalog con- 

== 40% taining 10,000 Articles of jewelry, 
silverware, novelties and gifts 


FRE LAND 


INFORMATION 


Wonderful opportunities in South for energetic farmers. 
Cheap lands awaiting development. Two and three crops a 
WRITE TO-DAY °=.°2 "<.524 
winters. Excellent 
climate, markets, transportation, water, health. Great cotton, corn, oats, 
bay, cattle, ae grapefruit, market garden country. Free in- 
formation furnis The Southern Land Bureau of 
THE GEORGIAN-AMERICAN. edb GA. 
FACTORY 


“TYPEWRITERS "actory 


Buy Right From Our Own Factories qe ———J 

And save $25 to $75 a 
Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 
| guaranteed the same as new. Efficient 
ice through Branch Stores ie leading 





| aon Send for latest bookie 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., tac. 345 Broadway, H. ¥. 


High- Grade Instruction 

by CORRESPONDENCE 

Prepares You forthe Bar 
Est. 1892 


Four Courses: College, Lg ea aye Business Law and 
Bar Ex. Review. Classes begin each month. Approved 
by Bench and Bar. University Methods, Standard Text- 
Books, Cases, Moot Court. Graduates Successful. 

Special Free Offer — 
and Rules for Admiss' the Bar and ' 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 

- 610 Beaper Block, Chicago 
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Wear a Sparkling, Blue-white 
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easy terms. Shipment made 





Prepaid for your examination 





If satisfactory, send only 20 






as first payment—balance 10 


monthly. No security nec- 





si essary. Transactions confi- 





dential, Guarantee with each 
Diamond. WRITE TODAY 
TO DEPT..K FOR FREE 
CATALOG No. 14 

10%, Discount for Cash. 


JAMES BERGMAN 

ae Serna ee eco oe 

¥ 3739 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK CITY 









One Man and This 
Machine Yi $50 
to $100 PA, 
Eakins profits $1500 in one 


month making Crispet- 
tes in a store window. 


















t. 
SEND FQR THIS FREE BOOK NOW! 
It tells the whole story--how to 
succeed, gives experience of - 
others, etc. It’s worth reading, 
sealing’ becinecs cate Seley. 
Send post card or letter. mi 


W, Z. LONG CO. 
1246 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


What 15¢c shine You Tre" 
BRING THE 

Nation’s , Capital The little matter of 

15c in stamps or 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1a 
year. If you want to keep posted on what is going on in the 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours, If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
here itis atlast. Send only 1Seto show that you might like such 
a paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks. Thei5Sc 
does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Address The Pathfinder, Box 17, Washington, D. C. 


Relieves Callouses 
bunions and sore feet 


—™ by removing 
the cause. 













































They are almost invari- 
ably caused by pressure 
from a dislocated bone, 
which makes the -skin 
_harden and become sore. 


Wi@@ld ADJUSTABLE 
CALLOUS REMOVER 
and ARCH BUILDER 


by means of soft rubber inserts in 
pockets, supports the bone in nor- 
mal position, and the trouble soon 
disappears. Relief is immediate. 
No metal. Soft, flexible, feather- 
weight. 
If you have any form of foot 
trouble, write for free book “*Or- 
thopraxy of the Foot,"’ a com- 
plete treatise on foot troubles. 


Wizard Foot Appliance Co., 2!°%2.30S* 


















St. Louis, Me. 
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Beyond 


(Continued from page 23) 


So passed the eleven years till she was 
nineteen and Winton forty-six. Then, 
under the wing of her little governess, she 
went to the hunt-ball. She had revolted 
against appearing a “‘fluffy miss;’”’ so that 
her dress, perfect in fit, was not white 
but palest ‘maize-color, as if she had 
already been to dances. With her dark 
hair, wonderfully fluffed and coiled, wav- 
ing across her forehead, her neck bare 
for the iirst time, her eyes really “flying,” 
and a demeanor perfectly cool—as though 
she knew that light and movement, covet- 
ous looks, soft speeches, and admiration 
were her birthright—she was more beauti- 
ful than even Winton had thought her. 
At her breast she wore some sprigs of 
yellow jasmine procured by him from town 
—a flower of whose scent she was very fond, 
and that he had never seen worn in ball- 
rooms. That swaying, delicate creature, 
warmed by excitement, reminded him, in 
every movement and by every glance of 
her eyes, of her whom he had first met at 
just such a ball as. this. 

That evening held many sensations for 
Gyp—some delightful, one confused, one 
unpleasant. She reveled in her success. 
Admiration was very dear to her. She pas- 
sionately enjoyed dancing, loved feeling 
that she was dancing well and giving 
pleasure. But, twice over, she sent away 
her partners, smitten with compassion for 
her little governess sitting there against 
the wall—all alone, with no one to take 
notice of her, because she was elderly, and 
roundabout, poor darling! And, to that 
loyal person’s horror, she insisted on sit 
ting beside her all through two dances. 
Nor would she go into supper with anyone 
but Winton. Returning to the ballroom 
on his arm, she overheard an elderly 
woman say: “Oh, don’t you know? Of 
course he really zs her father!” and an 
elderly man answer, “Ah, that accounts 
for it—quite so!”” With those eyes at the 
back of the head which the very sensitive 
possess, she could see their inquisitive, 
cold, slightly malicious glances, and knew 
they were speaking of her. And just then 
her partner came for her. 

“Really zs her father!” The words 
meant too much to be grasped this evening 
of full sensations. They left a little bruise 
somewhere, but softened and anointed, just 
a sense of confusion at the back of her 
mind. And very soon came that other 
sensation, so disillusioning, that all else 
was ‘crowded out. It was after a dance— 
a splendid dance with a good-looking man 
quite ‘twice her age. They were sitting 
behind. some palms, he murmuring, in his 
mellow, flown voice, admiration for her 
dress, when suddenly he bent his flushed 
face and kissed her bare arm above the 
elbow.. If he had hit her he could not have 
astonished or hurt her more. It seemed 
to her innocence that he would never have 
done such a thing if she had not said some- 
thing dreadful to encourage him. Without 
a word, she got up, gazed at him a moment 
with eyes dark from pain, shivered, and 
slipped away. She went straight to Win- 
ton. From her face, all closed up, tight- 
ened lips, and the familiar little droop at 
their corners, he knew something dire had 
happened, ‘and his eyes boded ill for the 
person who had hurt her; but she would 


say nothing except that she was tired and 
wanted to go home. And so, with the little 
faithful governess, who, having been silent 
perforce nearly all the evening, was now 
full of conversation, they drove out into 
the frosty night. Winton sat beside the 
chauffeur, smoking viciously. Who had 
dared upset his darling? And, within the 
car, the little governess chattered softly, 
and Gyp, in her dark corner sat silent, 
seeing nothing but the vision of that 
insult. Sad end to a lovely night! 

She lay awake long hours in the dark- 
ness, while a sort of coherence was forming 
in her mind. Those words, “Really is her 
father!” and that man’s kissing of her bare 
arm were a sort of revelation of sex- 
mystery, hardening the consciousness that 
there was something at the back of her life. 
A child so sensitive had not, of course, 
quite failed to feel the spiritual drafts 
around her; but instinctively she had re- 
coiled from more definite perceptions. The 
time before Winton came was all so faint— 
Betty, toys, short glimpses of a kind, 
invalidish man called ‘‘papa.”’ As in that 
word there was no depth compared with 
the word ‘“‘dad”’ bestowed on Winton, so 
there had been no depth in her feelings 
toward the squire. When a girl has no 
memory of her mother, how dark are many 
things! None, except Betty, had ever 
talked of her mother. There was nothing 
sacred in Gyp’s associations, no faiths to 
be broken by any knowledge that might 
come to her; ‘isolated -from.other girls, 
she had little realization even of the 
conventions. Still, she suffered horribly, 
lying there in the dark. The knowl- 
edge of something about her conspicuous, 
doubtful, provocative of insult, as she 
thought, grievously hurt her delicacy. 
Those few wakeful hours made a heavy 
mark. She fell asleep at last, still all in 
confusion, and woke up with a passionate 
desire to know. All that morning she sat 
at her piano, playing, refusing to go out, 
frigid to Betty and the little governess, till 
the former was reduced to tears and the 
latter to Wordsworth. After tea she went 
to Winton’s study. 

When she came gliding in like that, a 
slender, rounded figure, her creamy, dark- 
eyed, oval face all cloudy, she seemed to 
Winton to have grown up of a sudden. 
He had known all day that something was 
coming, and had been cudgeling his brains 
finely. From the fervor of his love for her, 
he felt an anxiety that was almost fear. 
What could have happened last night— 
that first night of her entrance into society 
—meddlesome, gossiping society! She 
slid down to the floor against his knee. 
He could not see her face, could not even 
touch her, for she had settled down on his 
right side. He mastered his tremors and 


said, 

“Well, Gyp—tired?” 

“No.” 

“Was it up to what you thought, last 
night?” 

“Veg.” 


The logs hissed and crackled; the long 
flames ruffled in the chimney-draft; the 
wind roared outside—then, so suddenly 
that it took his breath away, 

“Dad, are you really and truly my 
father?” 
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complexion 

is unsatis- 
factory, your 
skin ailing, 
face, hands 
and arms in- 
clined to 
roughness, occasional pimples 
and eruptional troubles, the daily 
use, for Toilet and Bath, of 
POSLAM SOAP will bea reve- 


lation to you. 





In POSLAM SOAP you have | 


the assurance, not only of abso- 
lute safety through the antiseptic, 
tonic effect it exerts, but a means 
of benefit wholly unusual, due 
to its medication with POSLAM, 
the Healing Remedy for affected 
skins—the most valuable medi- 
Cation a soap can have. 
The soft, creamy lather pro- 
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When that which one has always known 
might happen at last does happen, how 
little one is prepared! In the few seconds 
before an answer that could in no way be 
evaded, Winton had time for a tumult of 
reflection. A less resolute character would 
have been caught by utter mental blank- 
ness, then flung itself in panic on ‘‘ Yes” or 
“No.” But Winton was incapable of 
losing his head; he would not answer 
without having faced the consequences of 
his reply. To be her father was the most 
warming thing in his life; but if he avowed 
it, how far would he injure her love for 
him? What did a girl know? How make 
her understand? What would her feeling 
be about her dead mother? How would 
that dead loved one feel? 

It was a cruel moment. And the girl, 
pressed against his knee, with face hidden, 
gave him no help. And clenching his 
hand on the arm of his chair, he said, 

“Ves, Gyp; your mother and I loved 
each other.” 

He felt a quiver go through her, would 
have given much to see her face. What, 
even now, did she understand? Well, it 


must be gone through with, and he said, 


“What made you ask?” 

She shook her head and murmured, 

“T’m glad.” 

Grief, shock, even surprise would have 
roused all his loyalty to the dead, all the 
old bitterness, and he would have frozen up 
against her. But this acquiescent murmur 
made him long to smooth it down. 

“Nobody has ever:known. She died 
when you were born. It was a fearful 
grief tome. If you’ve heard anything, it’s 
just gossip, because you go by my name. 
Your mother was never talked about. But 
it’s best you should know, now you're 
grown up. People don’t often love as she 
and I loved. You needn’t be ashamed.” 

She had not moved, and her face was 
still turned from him. She said quietly: 


“T’m not ashamed. Am I very like her?”’ | 


“Yes; more like than I could ever have 
hoped.” 

Very low she said, 

“Then you don’t love me for myself?” 

Winton was but dimly conscious of how 
that question revealed her nature, its 
power of piercing instinctively to the heart 
of things, its sensitive pride, and demand 
for utter and exclusive love. To things 
that go too deep, one opposes the bulwark 
of obtuseness. And, smiling, he said, 

“What do you think?” 

Then, to his dismay, he pereeived that 
she was crying. He had hardly ever 
known her to cry, not in all the disasters 
of unstable youth, and she had received 


her full meed of knocks and tumbles. He | 
could only stroke that shoulder, and say, | 


“Don’t cry, Gyp; don’t cry!” 


She ceased as suddenly as she had be- | 


gun, got up, and was gone. 


That evening, at dinner, she was just 


as usual. And so a moment that he 


had dreaded for years was over, leaving | 


only the faint shame which follows a 
breach of reticence on the spirits of those 
who worship it. While the old secret had 


been quite undisclosed, it had not troubled | 
him. Disclosed, it hurt him. But Gyp, in | 


those twenty-four hours, had left childhood 
behind for good: her feeling toward men 
had hardened. If she did not hurt them a 
little, they would hurt her! To Winton, she 
ave as much love as ever, even more, 
Perhaps; but the dew was off. 
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THE next two years were much less 
solitary. His confession spurred Winton 
on to the fortification of his daughter’s 
position. He would stand no nonsense, 
would not have her looked on askance. 
There is nothing like “‘style” for carrying 
the defenses of society—only, it must be 
the genuine thing. Whether at Milden- 
ham, or in London under the wing of his 
sister, there was no difficulty. Gyp was 
too pretty, Winton too cool, his quietness 
too formidable. She had every advantage. 
Society only troubles itself to make front 
against the visibly weak. 

The happiest time of a girl’s life is that 
when all appreciate and covet her, and she 
herself is free as air—a queen of hearts, 
for none of which she hankers; or, if not 
the happiest, at all events it is the gayest 
time. What did Gyp care whether hearts 
ached for her? She knew not love as yet, 
perhaps would never know the pains of 
unrequited love. Intoxicated with life, 
she led her many admirers a pretty dance, 
treating them with a sort of bravura. She 
did not want them to be unhappy, but she 
simply could not take them seriously. 
Never was any girl so heart-free. She was 
a queer mixture in those days, would give 
up any pleasure for Winton, and most for 
Betty or her aunt—her little governess 
was gone—but of nobody else did she seem 
to take account, accepting all that was 
laid at her feet as the due of her looks, her 
dainty frocks, her music, her good riding 
and dancing, her talent for amateur 
theatricals and mimicry. Winton, whom, 
at least, she never failed, watched that 
glorious fluttering with quiet pride and sat- 
isfaction. He was getting to those years 
when a man of action dislikes interruption 
of the grooves into which his activity has 
fallen. Hereditary gout, too, had begun 
to bother him. 

' The day that she came of age they were 
up in town, and he summoned her to the 
room, in which he now sat by the fire 
recalling all these things, to receive an 
account of his stewardship. He had nursed 
her greatly embarrassed inheritance very 
carefully till it amounted to some twenty 
thousand pounds. When he had ex- 
plained exactly what she owned, shown 
her how it was invested, and told her that 
she must now open her own banking ac- 
count, she stood gazing at the sheets of 
paper. Without lifting her eyes, she asked, 

“Does it all come from—him?” 

He had not expected that and flushed 
under his tan. 

“No; eight thousand of it was your 
mother’s.” 

Gyp looked at him, and said, 

“Then I won’t take the rest—please, 
dad.” 

Winton felt a sort of crabbed pleasure. 
What should be done with that money if 
she did not take it, he did not in the 
least know. But not to take it was like 
her, made her more than ever his daughter 
—a kind of final victory. He turned away 
from the window from which he had so 
often watched for her mother. Difficult 
to believe it was not she! And he said: 

“Very well, my love. But you will take 
the equivalent from me instead. The 
other can be put by; some one will bene- 
fit some day.” 

At those unaccustomed words, “My 
love” from his undemonstrative lips, the 


color mounted in her cheeks and her eyes 
shone. She threw her arms round his 
neck. 

She had her fill of music in those days, 
taking piano lessons from a Monsieur 
Harmost, a gray-haired native of Liége, 
with mahogany cheeks and the touch of an 
angel, who kept her hard at it and called 
her his “little friend.” There was scarcely 
a concert of merit that she did not attend 
or a musician of mark whose playing she 
did not know, and, though fastidiousness 
saved her from squirming in adoration 
round the feet of those prodigious per- 
formers, she perched them all on pedes- 
tals, and now and then met them at her 
aunt’s house in Curzon Street. 

Aunt Rosamund, also musical, so far as 
breeding would allow, stood for a good deal 
to Gyp, who had built up about her a 
romantic story of love wrecked by pride 
from a few words she had once let drop. 
She was a tall and handsome woman, a 
year older than Winton, with a long, aris- 
tocratic face, deep-blue, rather shining 
eyes, a gentlemanly manner, warm heart, 
and one of those indescribable, not un- 
melodious drawls that one connects with 
an unshakable sense of privilege. A 
cheery soul, given to long coats and waist- 
coats, stocks, and a crutch-handled stick, 
she, like her brother, had “‘style,’”’ but more 
sense of humor—valuable in musical circles! 
At her house, the girl was practically com- 
pelled to see fun as well as merit in all 
those prodigies, haloed with hair and 
filled to overflowingeith music and them- 
selves. . 

Winton had his first really bad attack 
of gout when Gyp was twenty-two and, 
terrified lest he might not be able to sit 
a horse in time for the opening meets, he 
went off with her and Markey to Wies- 
baden. The cure was long and ob- 
stinate, and Wintdn badly bored. Gyp 
fared much better. Attended by the 
silent Markey, she rode daily on the Nero- 
berg, chafing at regulations which reduced 
her to specified tracks in that majestic 
wood. Qnce or even twice a day she went 
to the concerts in the Kurhaus, either with 
her father or alone. 

The first time she heard Fiorsen play 
she was alone. Unlike most violinists, he 
was tall and thin, with great pliancy of 
body and swift sway of movement. His 
face was pale, and went strangely with 
hair and mustache of a sort of dirt-gold 
color, and his thin cheeks with very broad, 
high cheek-bones had little narrow scraps 
of whisker. Those little whiskers seemed 
to Gyp awful—indeed, he seemed rather 
awful altogether—but his playing stirred 
and swept her in the most uncanny way. 


He had evidently remarkable technique; 


and the emotion, the intense, wayward 
feeling of his playing was chiseled by that 
technique as if a flame were being frozen 
in its swaying. When he stopped, she did 
not join in the tornado of applause, but 
sat motionless, looking up at him. Quite 
unconstrained by all those people, he 
passed the back of his hand across 
his hot brow; then, with a rather dis 
agreeable smile, he made a short, supp 
bow or two. And she thought, “What 
strange eyes he has—like a great cat’s! 
Surely they were green, fierce, yet shy, 
almost furtive—mesmeric! Certainly 
strangest man she had ever seen, and t 
most frightening. He seemed looking 


straight at her, and, dropping her gaz, 
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she clapped. When she looked again, 
his face had Jost that smile for a kind of 
wistfulness. He made another of those 
little supple bows straight at her—it 
seemed to Gyp—and jerked his violin up 
to his shoulder. ‘He’s going to play to 
me,” she thought absurdly. He played, 
without accompaniment, a little tune 
that seemed to twitch the heart. When 
he finished, this time she did not look up, 
but was conscious that he gave one im- 
patient bow and walked off. That even- 
ing at dinner she said to Winton: 

“T heard a violinist to-day, dad, the 
most wonderful playing—Gustav Fiorsen. 
Is that Swedish, do you think — or 
what?” 

Winton answered: 

“Very likely. What sort of a bounder 
was he to look at?” 

“Tall and thin and white-faced, with 
bumpy cheek-bones and hollows under 
them, and queer, green eyes. Oh, and little 
goldy side-whiskers!”’ 

“By Jove! It sounds the limit.” 

Gyp murmured, with a smile, 

“Yes; I think perhaps he is.”’ 

She saw him next day in the gardens. 
They were sitting close to the Schiller 
statue, Winton reading The Times, to 
whose advent he looked forward. more 
than he admitted, for he was loath by 
confessions of boredom to disturb Gyp’s 
manifest enjoyment of her stay. 

Certainly she had never looked prettier, 
daintier, shown more breeding than she 
did out here among these Germans with 
their thick pasterns, and all the cosmo- 
politan hairy-heeled crowd in this God- 
forsaken place. The girl, unconscious of 
his stealthy regalement, was letting her 
clear eyes rest, in turn, on each figure that 
passed, on the movements of birds and 
dogs, watching the sunlight glisten on the 
grass, burnish the copper beeches, the lime 
trees, and those tall poplars down there by 
the water. The doctor at Mildenham, once 
consulted on a bout of headache, had 
called her eyes ‘perfect organs.”” She was 
attractive to dogs, and every now and then 
one would stop, in two minds whether or 
no to put his nose into this foreign girl’s 
hand. From a flirtation of eyes with a 
great Dane, she looked up and saw Fiorsen 
passing, in company with a shorter, square 
man, having very fashionable trousers 
and a corseted waist. The violinist’s tall, 
thin, loping figure was tightly buttoned 
into a brownish-gray frock-coat suit; 
altogether quite a dandy. His most 
strange eyes suddenly swept down on 
hers, and he made a movement as if to 
put his hand to his hat. 

“Why, he remembers me!” thought 
Gyp. That thin-waisted figure, with head 
set just a little forward between rather 


| high shoulders, and its long stride, curi- 


ously suggested a leopard or some lithe 
creature. He touched his short compan- 
ion’s arm, muttered something, turned 
round, and came back. She could see 


| him staring her way, and knew he was 
| coming simply to look at her. 


She knew, 
too, that her father was watching. And 
she felt that those greenish eyes would 


| waver before his stare—that stare of the 


Englishman of a certain class, which never 
condescends to be inquisitive. They 
passed. Winton said, 
“Rum-looking johnnies one sees here!” 
“That was the violinist I told you of— 


| Fiorsen.”’ 
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“Oh! Ah!” 
forgotten. 

The thought that Fiorsen should have 
picked her out of all that audience for 
remembrance subtly flattered her vanity, 
She lost her ruffled feeling. Once, at 
least, during the next two days, she 
noticed the short, square young man who 
had been walking with him, and was 
conscious that he followed her with his 
eyes. 

And then a certain Baroness von Maisen, 
a cosmopolitan friend of aunt Rosamund’s, 
German by marriage, half-Dutch, half- 
French by birth, asked her if she had heard 
the Swedish violinist, Fiorsen. He would 
be, she said, the best violinist of the day, 
if—and she shook her head. Finding that 
expressive shake unquestioned, the bar- 
oness pursued her thoughts: 

“Ah, these musicians! He wants saving 
from himself. If he does not halt soon, he 
will be lost. Pity! A great talent!” 

Gyp looked at her steadily and asked, 

“Does he drink, then?” 

“Pas mal! But there are things besides 
drink, ma chére.” 

Instinct and so much life with Wintoa 
made the girl regard it as beneath her to 
be shocked. She did not seek knowledge 
of life, but refused to shy away from it or 
be discomfited; and the baroness, to whom 
innocence was piquant, went on: 

“Des femmes—toujours des femmes! 
C’est grand dommage! It will spoil his 
spirit. His sole chance is to find one 
woman; but I pity heg—-sapristi, quelle vie 
pour elle!” ™ 

Gyp said calmly, 

‘““Would a man like that ever love?” 

The baroness goggled her eyes. 

“T have known such a man become a 
slave. I have known him running after 
a woman like a lamb while she was de- 
ceiving him here and there. On ne peut 
jamais dire. Ma belle, il y a des choses que 
vous ne savez pas encore.”” She took Gyp’s 
hand. “And yet, one thing is certain: 
With those eyes and those lips and that 
figure, you have a time before you.” Gyp 
withdrew her hand, smiled and shook her 
head; she did not believe in love. ‘Ah, 
but you will turn some heads! No fear, 
as you English say. There is fatality in 
those pretty brown eyes!” 

A girl may be pardoned who takes as 
a compliment the saying that her eyes are 
fatal. The words warmed Gyp, uncontrol- 
lably light-hearted in these days, just as 
she was warmed when people turned to 
stare at her. Se 

To women and artists, between whom 
there is ever a certain kinship, curiosity 1s 
a vivid emotion. Besides, the more a man 
has conquered, the more precious field he 
is for a woman’s conquest. To attract @ 
man who has attracted many, what is it 
but a proof that one’s charm is superior 
to that of all those others? The words of 
the baroness deepened in Gyp the impres- 
sion that Fiorsen was “impossible,” but 
secretly fortified the faint excitement she 
felt that he should have remembered her 
out of all that audience. Later on, they 
bore more fruit than that. But first came 
that queer incident of the flowers. 

Coming in from a ride, a week after she 
had sat with Winton under the Schiller 
statue, Gyp found on her dressing-table 
a bunch of Gloire de Dijon and La France 
roses. Plunging her nose into them, she 
thought: “How lovely! Who sent me 


But he had evidently 
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these?”” There was no card. All that the 
German maid could say was that a boy 
had brought them from a flower- shop 
| “fur Frdulein Vinton”; it was surmised 
that they came from the baroness. In her 
bodice at dinner, and to the concert after, 
Gyp wore one La France and one.Gloire 
de Dijon—a daring mixture of pink and 
orange against her oyster-colored frock, 
| which delighted her, who had a passion for 
experiments in color. When she saw 
Fiorsen come forward, her cheeks began 
| to color from sheer anticipation. 

He played first a minuet by Mozart; 
then the César Franck sonata, and, when 
he came back to make his bow, he was 
holding in his hand a Gloire de Dijon and 
a La France rose. Involuntarily, Gyp 
raised her hand to her own roses. His 
eyes met hers; he bowed just a little lower, 
then, quite naturally, put the roses to his 
lips as he was walking off the platform. 
Gyp dropped her hand as if it had been 
stung. Then, with the swift thought, 
“Qh! that’s schoolgirlish!” she contrived 
a little smile. But her cheeks were flush- 
ing. Should she take out those roses and 
| let them fall? Her father might see, 
might notice Fiorsen’s—put two and two 
together! He would consider she had been 
insulted. Had she? She could not bring 
herself to think so. It was too pretty a 
compliment, as if he wished to tell her that 
he was playing to her alone. The bar- 
oness’s words flashed through her mind: 
“He wants saving from himself. Pity! 
A great talent!” It was a great talent. 
There must be something worth saving in 
one who could play like that! 

Three days later, she went to an after- 
noon “at home” at the Baroness von 
Maisen’s. She saw him at once, over by 
the piano, with his short, square com- 
panion, listening to a voluble lady and 
| looking very bored and restless. Gyp 

had been feeling out of mood, a little 
| homesick. Now she felt excited. She 
saw the short companion detach himself 
, and go up to the baroness; a minute later, 
he was brought up to her and introduced— 
| Count Rosek. Gyp did not like his face; 








there were dark rings under the eyes, and 
he was too perfectly self-possessed, with a 

kind of cold sweetness; but he was very 
| agreeable and polite, and spoke English 

well. He was—it seemed—a Pole who 
| lived in London and seemed to know all 
| that was to be known about music. Miss 

Winton—he believed—had heard his 

friend Fiorsen play; but not in London? 
| No? That was odd; he had been there 
| some months last season. . Faintly annoyed 
| at her ignorance, Gyp answered, 

“Yes; but I was in the country nearly 
all last summer.” 

“He had a great success. 
him back; it is best for his future. 
do you think of his playing?” 

In spite of herself, for she did not like 
| expanding tod this sphinxlike little man, 
Gyp murmured, 

“Oh, simply wonderful, of course!” 

He nodded, and then rather suddenly 
said, with a peculiar little smile: 
Gustav—Miss 


I shall take 
What 


| “May I introduce him? 
| Winton!” 

| Gypturned. There he was, just behind 
her, bowing; and his eyes had a look of 
humble adoration which he made no at- 
tempt whatever to conceal. Gyp saw 
another smile slide over the Pole’s lips, 


and she was alone in the bay window with 





Fiorsen. The moment might well have 
fluttered a girl’s nerves after his recognition 
of her by the Schiller statue, after that 
episode of the flowers, and what she had 
heard of him. But life had not yet touched 
either her nerves or spirit; she only felt 
amused and a little excited. Close to, he 
had not so much that look of an animal 
behind bars, and he certainly was in his 
way a dandy. Speaking with a queer, 
crisp accent, he said: 

“Miss Winton, you are my audience 
here. I play to you—only to you.” 

Gyp laughed. : 

“You laugh at me; but you need not. 
I play for you because I admire you. I 
admire you terribly. If I sent you those 
flowers, it was not to be rude. It was my 
gratitude for the pleasure of your face.” 

_His voice actually trembled. And, look- 
ing down, Gyp answered: 

“Thank you. It was very kind of you. 
I want to thank you for your playing. It 
is beautiful—really beautiful!” 

He made her another little bow. 

‘“‘When I go back to London, will you 
come and hear me?” 

“T should think anyone would go to 
hear you, if they had the chance.”’ 

He gave a short laugh. 

“Bah! Here, I do it for money; I hate 
this place. It bores me! Was that your 
father sitting with you under the statue?” 

Gyp nodded, suddenly grave. 

He passed his hand over his face, as if 
to wipe off its expression. 

“He is very English. But you—of no 
country—you belong to all!” Gyp made 
him an ironical little bow. ‘No; I should 
not know your country—you are neither 
of the North nor of the South. You are 
just Woman, made to be adored. I came 
here hoping to meet you; I am extremely 
happy. Miss Winton, I am your very 
devoted servant.” 

He was speaking very fast, very low, 
with an agitated earnestness that surely 
could not be put on. But suddenly mut- 
tering, “‘These people!” he made her 
another of his little bows and abruptly 
slipped away. 

Too sensitive to confide in anyone, she 
had no chance to ventilate the curious 
sensations of attraction and_ repulsion 
that began fermenting in her, feelings de- 
fying analysis, mingling and quarreling 
deep down in her heart. It was certainly 
not love, not even the beginning of that; 
but it was the kind of dangerous interest 
children feel in things mysterious, out of 
reach, yet within reach, if only they dared. 
And the tug of music was there, and the 
tug of those words of the baroness about 
salvation—the thought of achieving the | 
impossible, reserved only for the woman of 
supreme charm, for the true victress. 
But all these thoughts and feelings were 
as yet in embryo. She might never see 
him again—and she certainly did not 
know whether she even wanted to. 


IV 


Gyp was in the habit of walking with 
Winton to the Kochbrunnen, where, with 
other patient-folk, he was required to 
drink slowly for twenty minutes every 
morning. While he was imbibing, 
would sit in a remote corner of the garden, 
and read a German novel as a daily lesson. 

She was sitting there, the second morn- 
ing after the “at home”. at the Baroness 
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von Maisen’s, reading Turgenev’s “Tor- 
| rents of Spring,” when she heard Fiorsen’s 
| voice, behind her, say, 

‘Miss Winton!” 

He held a glass of the waters in one 
hand, and his hat in the other. 

“T have just made your father’s ac- 
May I sit down a minute?” 
Gyp drew to one side and he sat down. 
“What are you reading?” 

“A story called ‘Torrents of Spring.’”’ 
“Ah, the finest ever written! Where 





are you?” 

“Gemma and Sanin in the thunder- 
storm.” 

“Wait! You have Madame Polozov 
to come. What a creation! How old are 


you, Miss Winton?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“You would be too young to appreciate 
that story if you were not you. But you 
know much—by instinct. What is your 
| Christian name—forgive me!” 

“Ghita.” 

“Ghita? Not soft enough.” 

“T am always called Gyp.”’ 

“Gyp—ah, Gyp! Yes; Gyp!” 

He repeated her name so impersonally 
that she could not be angry. 

“T told your father I have had the 
pleasure of meeting you. He was very 
polite.” Gyp said coldly, 

“‘My father is always polite.” 

“Like the ice in which they put cham- 
pagne.” 

Gyp smiled; she could not help it. 

And suddenly he said, 

“T suppose they have told you that I 
am a mauvais sujet.” -Gyp inclined her 





head. He looked at her steadily and 
said: “It is true. But I could be better— 
much.” 


She wanted to look at him, but could not. 
A queer sort of exultation had seized on 
her. This man had power; yet she had 
power. over him. If she wished, she could 
make him her slave, her dog, chain him 
to her. She had but to hold out her hand, 
and he would go on his knees to kiss it. 
It was her first experience of power; and 
it was intoxicating. But—but! Gyp 
could never be self-confident for long; 
over her most victorious moments brooded 
the shadow of distrust. As if he read her 
thought, Fiorsen =aid, 

“Tell me to do something—anything; 
I will do it, Miss Winton.” 

“Then—go back to London at once. 
You are wasting yourself here, you know. 
You said so.” He looked at her, be- 
wildered and upset, and muttered, 

“You have asked me the one thing I 
can’t do, Miss—Miss Gyp.”’ 

“Please—not that; it’s like a servant!” 

“T am your servant!” 

“Ts that why you won’t do what I ask?” 

“You are cruel.” 

Gyp laughed. He got up and said, 
with sudden fierceness, 

“T am not*going away from you; dc 
not think it.” Bending with the utmost 
swiftness, he took her hand, put his lips 


| to it, and turned on his heel. 


Was ever courtship more strange than 
that which followed? It is said that the 
cat fascinates the bird it desires to eat; 
here the bird fascinated the cat, but the 

' bird, too, was fascinated. Gyp never lost 
the sense of having the whip-hand, always 
felt like one giving alms or extending favor, 

yet had a feeling of being unable to get 
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away, which seemed to come from the 
very strength of the spell she laid on him. 
The magnetism with which she held him 
reacted on herself. Thoroughly skeptical 
at first, she could not remain so. He was 
too utterly morose and unhappy if she 
did not smile on him, too alive and excited 
and grateful if she did. The change in his 
eyes from their ordinary restless, fierce, and 
furtive expression to humble adoration or 
wistful hunger when they looked at her 
could never have been simulated. And 
she had no lack of chance to see that 
metamorphosis. Wherever she went, 
there he was. If to a concert he would be 
a few paces from the door, waiting for her. 
Every afternoon he walked where she must 
pass, riding to the Neroberg. 

Except in the gardens of the Koch- 
brunnen, when he would come up humbly 
and ask to sit with her five minutes, he 
never forced his company or tried in any 
way to compromise her. Experience, no 
doubt, served him there; but he must have 
had an instinct that it was dangerous with 
one so sensitive. There were other moths, 
too, round that bright candle, and they 
served to keep his attentions from being 
too conspicuous. Did she comprehend 
what was going on, understand how her 
defenses were being sapped, grasp the 
danger to retreat that lay in permitting 
him to hover round her? Not really. It 
all served to swell the triumphant intoxica- 
tion of days when she was ever more and 
more in love with living, more and more 
conscious that the werld appreciated and 
admired her, that she had power to do 
what others couldn’t. 

Was not Fiorsen, with his great talent 
and his dubious reputation, proof of that? 
And he excited her. Whatever else one 
might be in his moody, vivid company, 
one would not be dull. One morning, he 
told: her something of his life. His father 
had been a small Swedish landowner, a 
very strong man and a very hard drinker; 
his mother, the daughter of a painter. 
She had taught him the violin, but died 
while he was still a boy. When he was 
seventeen he had quarreled with his 
father, and“ had to play his violin for a 
living in the streets of Stockholm. A 
well-known violinist, hearing him one day, 
took him in hand. Then his father had 
drunk himself to death, and he had in- 
herited the little estate. He had sold it 
at once—“ for follies,” as he put it crudely. 
“Yes, Miss Winton; I have committed 
many follies, but they are nothing to those 
I shall commit the day I do not see you 
any more!” And, with that disturbing 
remark, he got up and left her. She had 
smiled at his words, but, within herself, 
she felt excitement, skepticism, com- 
passion, and something she did not under- 
stand at all. In those days she under- 
stood herself very little. 

But how far did Winton understand, 
how far see what was going on? He was 
a stoic; but that did not prevent jealousy 
from taking alarm and causing him 
twinges more acute than those he still 
felt in his left foot. He was afraid of 
showing disquiet by any dramatic change, 
or he would have carried her off a fort- 
night at least before his cure was overt. 
That long, loping, wolfish fiddling fellow 
with the broad cheek-bones and little 
side-whiskers (Good God!) and greenish 
eyes, whose looks at Gyp he secretly 
marked down, roused (Continued on page 166) 
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tone as brilliant as the sparkle of gems—and 


as sweet as an old love song—as clear as the Sabbath church 
bells’ chimes—and as true as the ring of a gong— this is Sonora’s tone which 

was awarded the highest score at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 
EAR the Sonora and you will decide that it is as ‘O own a Sonora is an enviable distinction. Its 
claimed “The Highest Class Talking Machine in superiority is due to the perfection of individual 

the World”—the instrument you wish to buy. parts—unique, exclusive, patented. 

TEN SUPERB MODELS 
$45 $60 $75 $100 $150 $175 $190 $225 $350 $1000 
Today send for handsome free illustrated catalogue C-61. It is of decided interest 
to every lover of music and the phonograph 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION 


E ive Of R ‘ GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, PResipent 

Executive ces, 57 READE StTREet Ic r - TY 

Demonstration Salon, Firta AvENUE AT 53RD STREET N EW Y ORK Ci ry 
If there is no Sonéra representative in your vicinity write us direct 














Two Beautiful 


Four Passenger Models - 
Ready for Delivery 


First to introduce the eight cyl- 
inder seven passenger Springfield 
Type closed car, we now offer for 
immediate delivery the new line of 
Cole Eight four passenger cars— 
open and closed. 

The four passenger all-season 
Cole Eight is of the Springfield type 
—the only real convertible body on 
the market. 

This magnificent Cole is known 
as the Tourcoupe. 

It is both a closed coupe and an 
open roadster—all in one unit—all 
for one price. 

With the windows in place you 
have all the comfort, protection 
and luxury of the standard coupe. 
However, all windows are remov- 
able. In a few minutes they can 
be taken out, placed out of sight, 
and your coupe is immediately 
transformed into an open roadster. 


It seats four adults comfortably. 


’ open roadster. 


This model, we believe, is one of 
the most practical all-season cars 
ever designed. 


This Cole Tourcoupe has all the 
famous Cole advantages—the well 
known eight cylinder motor; mag- 
nificent coach work; wide aisleway 
between front seats—fine uphol- 
stering and an absolutely complete 
equipment—right down to an elec- 
tric dash clock. 

Many still prefer the standard 
For those we have 
designed a perfect beauty. 

This also seats four. The in- 
terior and exterior are shown on 
the opposite page. 

Look at the room; look at the 
graceful lines. 

Ever see a finer job? 

Roadsters are in great demand. 
They are mighty serviceable and 
practical. 
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This roadster is made to order 
for smaller families, not that it is a 
small car, for it is the largest eight 
cylinder roadster in the world. But 
many prefer four passenger capac- 
ity on account of its distinctive 
body style. 


These two Cole designs are with- 
out question two of the most beau- 
tiful, most efficient, most economi- 
cal cars ever offered the American 
publio. 


To fully appreciate their com- 
fort and quality you must have a 
personal inspection. 


To fully appreciate the remark- 
able strength and smoothness of 
the giant seventy horsepower Cole 
motor—you must drive one your- 
self. Do so today—see the nearest 
Cole dealer. 


Deliveries on both these models 
now. 


Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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Cole Springfield Tourcoupe “ 


An open and closed car—all 
in one—for one price. Four 
passenger capacity. Wide é €s, és 
visleway between frontseats . Pm ‘, ] 
70 horsepower ;eightcylinder . % > oe me ‘ 
motor. 127 inch wheelbase. : : 
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. Other Cole ‘ ‘f 

: Cole Eight Tuxedo Eight Models ~ fl 
t A superb touring roadster 7 passenger Cole Spring field . 

= we eee ty $2195 ‘1 

e aisleway tween 219 

C front seats i 

70 horsepower; eight 7 passenger Touring Car a i 

cylinder motor . 1595 i 4 

127 inch wheelbase $ \ § 






All Prices f. 0. b. factory 
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cludumn's Beauty” 


Another Winner 


This Month’s Cosmopolitan Cover 
By 
HARRISON FISHER 


in full colors, without lettering or printing, 
size 11x14 inches, entitled 


‘“‘AUTUMN’S BEAUTY” 


can be obtained postpaid by remitting 15 
cents. 


More Popular 
Than Ever 


Picture Sensation of the Year 


HARRISON FISHER’S 
“THE KING OF HEARTS” 


Aroused more favorable comment than 
any picture we ever had. ‘ 


© Cosmopolitan 





“The King of Hea.t;" 


In Full Colors. Size 11x14 inches 
Price 15c Postpaid. 


We have a series of four new Fisher Pictures 
made especially for Cosmopolitan readers, 
the titles being “A LOVE STORY,” 
“CONFIDENCES,” “COMPENSA- 
TION” and “WIRELESS.” These are in 
large size—12x16 inches—in full colors, 
and the price is 25c each, postpaid. (10 
cents for registration outside of the U. S.) 
Delivery guaranteed. Send for FREE PORT- 


FOLIO OFFER. Catalog in miniature FREE 
ON REQUEST. 


Cosmopolitan Print Dept., Room 125 
119 West 40th Street New York 





; even alittle, to a fellow like that! 








his complete distrust. Perhaps his inbred 
English contempt for foreigners and 
artists kept him from direct action. He 
could not take it quite seriously. Gyp, 
his fastidious, perfect Gyp, succumbing, 
Never! 
His jealous affection, too, could not admit 
that she would neglect to consult him in any 
doubt or difficulty. He forgot the sensitive 
secrecy of girls, forgot that his love for 
her had ever shunned words, her Icve for 
him never indulged in confidences. Nor 
did he see more than a little of what there 
was to see, and that little was doctored 
by Fiorsen for his eyes, shrewd though 
they were. Nor was there in all so very 
much, except one episode the day before 
they left, and of that he knew nothing. 

That last afternoon was very still, a 
little mournful. It had rained the night 
before, and the soaked tree-trunks, the 
soaked fallen leaves gave off a faint 
liquorice-like perfume. In Gyp there was 
a feeling as if her spirit had been suddenly 
emptied of excitement and delight. Was 
it the day, or the thought of leaving this 
place where she had so enjoyed herself? 
After lunch, when Winton was settling his 
accounts, Gyp wandered out through the 
long park stretching up the valley. The 
sky was brooding-gray; the trees were still 
and melancholy. It was all a little mel- 
ancholy, and she-went on and on, across the 
stream, round into a muddy lane that led 
up through the outskirts of a village, on to 
the higher ground whence she could return 
by the main road. Why must things come 
to an end? For the first time in her life, 
she thought of Mildenham and hunting 
without enthusiasm. She would rather 
stay in London. There she would not be 
cut off from music, from dancing, from 
people, and all the exhilaration of being 
appreciated. On the air came the shrilly, 
hollow droning of a thresher, and the 
sound seemed exactly to express her feel- 
ings. A pigeon flew over, white against 
the leaden sky; some birch trees that had 
gone golden shivered and let fall a shower 
of drops. It was lonely here! And, sud- 
denly, two little boys bolted out of the 
hedge, nearly upsetting her, and scurried 
down the road. Something had startled 
them. Gyp, putting up her face to see, 
felt on it soft pin-points of rain. Her 
frock would be spoiled, and it was one she 
was fond of—dove-colored, velvety, not 
meant for weather. She turned for refuge 
to the birch trees. It would be over di- 
rectly, perhaps. . Muffled in distance, 
the whining drone of that thresher still 
came traveling, deepening her discomfort. 
Then in the hedge, whence the boys had 
bolted down, a man reared himself above 
the lane, and came striding along toward 
her. He jumped down the bank, among 
the birch trees. And she saw it was 
Fiorsen—panting, disheveled, pale with 
heat. He must have followed her, and 
climbed straight up the hillside from the 
path she had come along in the bottom 
before crossing the stream. His artistic 
dandyism had been harshly treated by 
that scramble. She might have laughed; 
but, instead, she felt excited, a little 
scared by the look on his hot, pale face. 
He said breathlessly : 

“T have caught you! So you are going 
to-morrow, and never told me! You 
thought you would slip away—not a 
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The next instalment of Beyond will appear in the December issue. 





word for me! Are you always so cruel? 
Well, I will not spare you, either!” 

Crouching suddenly, he took hold of her 
broad ribbon sash, and buried his face in 
it. Gyp stood trembling—the action had 
not stirred her sense of the ridiculous. He 
circled her knees with his arms. 

“Oh, Gyp, I love you—I love you— 
don’t send me away—let me be with you! 
I am your dog—your slave! Oh, Gyp, I 
love you!”’ 

His voice moved and terrified her. Men 
had said, “‘I love you,” several times dur- 
ing those last two years, but never with 
that lost-soul ring of passion, never with 
that look in the eyes at once fiercely hungry 
and so supplicating, never with that rest- 
less, eager touch of hands. 

She could only murmur, 

“Please get up.” 

But he went on: 

“Love me a little, only a little—love 
me! Oh, Gyp!”’ 

The thought flashed through Gyp: 
“To how many has he knelt, I wonder?” 
His face had a kind of beauty in its aban- 
donment—the beauty that comes from 
yearning—and she lost her frightened 
feeling. He went on, with his stammer- 
ing murmur: “I am a prodigal, I know; 
but if you love me, I will no longer be. 
I will do great things for‘you. Oh, Gyp, 
if you will some day marry me! Not 
now. When I have proved. Oh, Gyp, 
you are so sweet—so wonderful!” 

Without quite knowing what she did, 
Gyp touched his hair, and said again, 

“No; please get up.” 

He got up then, and standing near, 
with his hands hard clenched at his sides, 
whispered : 

“Have mercy! Speak to me! 

She could not. All was strange and 
mazed and quivering in her, her spirit 
straining away, drawn to him, fantastic- 
ally confused. She could only look into 
his face with her troubled, dark eyes. And 
suddenly she was seized and crushed to 
him. She shrank away, pushing him back 
with all her strength. He hung his head, 
abashed, suffering, with eyes shut, lips 
trembling; and her heart felt again that 
quiver of compassion. She murmured: 

“T don’t know. I will tell you later— 
later—in England.” 

He bowed, folding his arms, as if to 
make her feel safe from him. And when, 
regardless of the rain, she began to move 
on, he walked beside her, a yard or so 
away, humbly, as though he had never 
poured out those words or hurt her lips 
with the violence of his kiss. 

Back in her room, taking off her wet 
dress, Gyp tried to remember what he 
had said and what she had answered. She 
had not promised anything. But she had 
given him her address, both in London 
and the country. Unless she resolutely 
thought of other things, she still felt the 
restless touch of his hands, the grip of his . 
arms, and saw his eyes as they were when 
he was kissing her; and once more she felt 
frightened and excited. 

He was playing at the concert that 
evening—her last concert. And surely he 
had never played like that—with a de- 
spairing beauty, a sort of frenzied rapture. 
Listening, there came to her a feeling—a 
feeling of fatality—tthat, whether she would 
or no, she could not free herself from him. 
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From 14 cents an hour 





to Ratlroad Offical 


14 cents an hour—$1.40 for ten hours work. One day he marked 


\ the age of eighteen Frank R. Judd was a machinist’s helper earnin 


the coupon of an American School advertisement and a few weeks 


later enrolled as a’ student. 


Before he finished his course he was holdin 


a good position in the engineering department of the Illinois Cenunl 


Railroad. 
advances were rapid.’’ 


‘Because I had the proper training’’ said Mr. judd, , 
Today he is Engineer of Buildings 


or the 


‘other 
entire 


6,000-mile system, with hundreds of men under him. He isa trained man 
—and the high position he holds is his just reward. He has made his mark! 


Make Your Mark 


Just put an X before the position in life that you want to fill—we’ II tell 
you how easily you can fit yourself for it. For nearly twenty years our 
practical lessons—written in plain, understandable language—have been 
training men for promotion. Today, thousands of our students are **mak- 
ing their marks’’ in engineering, business and law. Marking the coupon 
will bring full particulars about your choice of 34 well-paying positions. 
Investigate now! Your own ambition, your fondest dreams, say “‘Mark 
the coupon!’’ Do it now—for the sake of the man you want to be. 


American Schoo! 
of Correspondence, Chicago. U.S.A. 


Dept. G-1048 





American School of Correspondence, Dept. G-1048, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send me hoakdes and tel] me how I can 












fit myself for the position marked X. 


Socced Electrical Ea ace Lawyer 

. -«.Blee. Light & Power Supt. Business Law 

.....Elydroelectrie Engineer st... Business 

......Lelephone Engineer Auditor 

... Architect «+++ Accountant 

Architectural Draftsman . ..Cert’f’d Public Acc’nt 
-Building Contractor ...«Stenographer 
‘Ser soe oo “Bore Inspector 
-Stru es oes re Ins. 
Structural . Fire Ins. Adjuster 


Mechanical Engineer 4 
..««Mechanical Draftsman —E__sit...- 
. «Civil Engineer Sei 


‘sire Ins. Expert 


Sanitary Engineer 
Plumber 


-Steam Engineer esses Reclamation Engineer 
-. Shop Foreman © 00 esrnee Automobile Engineer 
sau Shop Superintendent soesasil ile Repairer 


...Sheet Metal Draftsman —E_—itst.... 


a 
College Preparatory 


We also prepare for civil service examinations in all engineering subjects 


NOME. cecccvesccrcercescncesecceesscessese sescceves ceccosees cectoscoseceassees easasosssessouces —_ 
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EDISON WEEK 


In the United States alone, the industries founded by Thomas A. 
Edison give employment to six hundred thousand human beings. 
Edison Week is observed every year by a group of these industries 
in recognition of Mr. Edison’s contributions to science and commerce 


licensed by Mr. Edison to demonstrate 
and sell the New Edison. These mer- 
chants have set aside a limited number of 
specially tested instruments which will be 
sent on absolutely free trial to the homes 
of responsible people during Edison Week. 
Bring Music’s Re-Creation into your home. 
Keep the instrument for three days during 
Edison Week. Let your family form ‘its 
opinion. Then put that opinion into words. 
The music critics have told in their lan- 
guage why the New Edison is infinitely 
superior, from their standpoint, to any and 
all talking machines, We want you to tell 
us in your language why the New Edison 
is more valuable and desirable in the Amer- 
ican home than any other talking machine. 
We want you to tell us why it is superior 
as an entertainer and asa means of develop- 
ing real culture and musical appreciation 
on the part of your family. We already have 
a booklet that contains the opinions of lead- 


[: every locality there is a merchant 












































Bringing it home to you—$1,000 in Prizes 


And 10 cents a word for your opinion, as explained below 


ing American music critics. This booklet 
tells the technical and artistic side. We 
want another booklet that will tell the 
human side, and this is what we are willing 
to pay for your opinion: 

$500 for the Best Opinion 

$200 for the Second Best Opinion 

$100 for the Third Best Opinion 

The Contest Closes October 28, 1916 


Ten cents per word for opinions which do not win 
prizes, but which we decide are worthy ofpublica- 
tion. Noopinion to be morethan 200wordsinlength 


The Conditions are Perfectly Simple 


Go to an Edison dealer at once and apply to him 
for a three days free trial of the New Edison dur- 
ing Edison Week. If you are not too late he will 
give you an entry blank containing all of the 
conditions. Let us make plain that you assume 
no obligation to purchase the instrument placed 
with you. At the end of three days trial you may 
return theinstrumentif you desire to doso. This 
freetrial imposes no responsibility upon you ex- 
cept that you promise to be careful of the splen- 
did instrument thatis to be placed in your home. 

Professional writers and phonograph tradeare 
barred. You don’t have to be a trained writer to 


October 
16 th 0 Pst. 


The New Edison 


F the various arts and sciences Mr, 
Edison takes the greatest interest in 
therecording and reproduction ofsound, 

Unquestionably, ofall his numerousinventions, 
the New Edison, the instrument of Music’s 
Re-Creation, is his favorite. It marks the 
goal of his ambition to record and reproduce 
all forms of music with such utter perfection 
that the reproduction can not be distinguished 
from the original music. 


Mr. Edison has perfected this new instru- 
ment for the reproduction of music, and recently 
submitted it to comparison with the voices of 
such great artists as Marie Rappold, Anna 
Case and Arthur Middleton of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Thomas Chalmers of the 
Boston Opera Company, Alice Verlet of the 
Paris Opera, Christine Miller, Elizabeth Spen- 
cer and Marie Kaiser, the great concert singers. 


Remember, these great artists stood beside 
the New Edison in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Symphony Hall, Boston; the Astor Gallery, 
and other shrines of music. They sang in 
direct comparison with Edison’s reproduction 
oftheir voices. More than 200,000 music lovers 
attended these demonstrations and were unable 
to. distinguish the original from the reproduc- 
tion. The music critics of more than two hun- 
dred of America’s leading newspapers admitted 
that they were unable to detect the slightest 
difference. To differentiate this new instrument 
from the ordinary talking machines, the critics 
coined a new expression — Music’s Re-Crea- 
tion. 


These astounding tests have proved con- 
clusively to music critics everywhere that the 
New Edison is incomparably superior to any 
and all other-devices for the reproduction of 
sound. We have the verdict of the American 
press and American music critics. We now 
want the verdict of the American people. 












win a prize. Ideas are what count. You can 
make grammatical errors and misspell words 
and it will not count against you. The. New Edi- 
son stirs deep feelings in music lovers’ souls. We 
want your feelings expressed freely in your own 
words. Don’t wait. Act quickly. Remember the 
number of instruments available for these free 
trials is limited, Should you be too late to have 
an instrument placed in your home, there is a 
consolation contest open to you for the best 
opinions based on merely hearing the New Edison 
in an Edison dealer’s store. The prizes in this 
consolation contest are 


$125 First $50 Second $25 Third 
The Contest Closes October 28, 1916 


The dealer will explain everything to you. Goto 
his store this very day. Owners of the New Edi- 
son thay compete. Go to your dealer and get 
an entry biank, 


Let us help you win a Prize 


Write to us at once and we shall, gladly send 
you these helps: The brochures “Music’s Re- 
Creation”, “The Music Master’s Conversion” 
and “What The Critics Think.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


Department 1048 ORANGE, N. J- 
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PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO 


ATIMA may never become the This is because men who smoke 
only cigarette smoked by keen, wisely want a SENSIBLE cigarette 
substantial men of this type. —a cigarette that is cool and com- 
But you will find that Fatima has  fortable to the tongue and throat 
already become more popular with and that leaves a man feeling “fit” 
such men than almost any other and clear-headed even though he 
cigarette regardless of price. may smoke more often than usual. 


Lagett Myre Blaco Cx 


KATIMA 


A Sensible 
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BY INVITATION MEMBER OF 


RICE LEADERS OF TKE 
WORLD ASSOCIATION 


XAMINE—and compare 

— Chalmers Under- 

wear. Then we know 

you'll wear it. Examine the seams. 
You'll find them all cover-seamed, 
making the seams flat and comfort- 
able. No edges exposed to irritate. 


Look at the cuffs, with their attract- 
ive mercerized stripe running through 
them. With edges finished in mercer- 
ized yarn. Snug fitting—yet elastic and 
shape-retaining. Comfortable to the last. 


Observe the shape-retaining neck — 
the reinforced shoulders — reinforced 
by shoulder seams to prevent the sleeve 
from sagging over the shoulder point. 
Look at buttons and buttonholes. Prop- 
erly spaced and on right. 


Examine the Closed Crotch. It is even 
and flat. No flaps can gape open or 
bulge. In the triangular piece in the 
back the “stretch” runs opposite to the 
rest of the garment. Pull it and see. It 
gives elasticity up and down as well as 
across. It eliminates “cutting in the 
crotch.” 


LMERS 


ERWEAR 


T= fabric is knit on expensive spring needle machines—the 


whee 
; wy J 


- = 


same machines that knit underwear that retails at three 
and four times as much. 

It costs us more to buy these machines. They knit less than 
ordinary machines. But the finished fabric is so wonderfully 
elastic — has such a stretch — yet springs back into shape and 
always retains its tailored fit—that we know you will buy 
Chalmers Underwear for all time — once you wear it and learn 
its amazing comfort. 


ee Fall and Winter Weight, Spring Needle 
: et Ribbed, Closed Crotch Union Suits 
NG NE CHINE £ ’ ’ 
= 18 NEED : £ Ls ACHING $1.25 up. Shirts and Drawers, 75c each 
Also Makers of - Unusual Illustrated Booklet Free 
the Famous CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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i Chalmers | 
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+ 
$ 
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“You Get The Job’ 


“We've been watching you, young man. We know you're made of 
the stuff that wins. The man that cares enough about his future to 
study an J. C. S. course in his spare time is the kind we want in this 
firm’s responsible positions. You're getting your promotion on what 
you mow, and I wish we had more like you.’ 


The boss can’t take chances. When he has a responsible job to fill, he picks a man 
trained to hold it. He’s watching you right now, hoping you'll be ready when your 
opportunity comes. The thing for you to do is to start /oday and train yourself to do 
some one thing better than others. You can do it in spare time through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools without losing a day or a dollar from yourpresentwork. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 


to you through the mails. No 3 how humble TNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


or important your present job, I. C. S. training will BOX 2514,-SCRANTON, PA. 
push you higher. No matter w hat your chosen position, or in the subject, befors which T'mark Xa" 
work, some of the 280 practical I. C. S. home- study i Electric Lighting 


a a 
ommer “—~ ie: ic Wiri unnin 
courses will suit your needs. 7 


| BUSINESS (Complete) Eléctric Wi 

Certified Public Accountant Telegraph ta a 

Higher Accounting actica Telephony 
Bookkeeper Railroader 
Stenographer and Typist Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Railway Accountant -(J Metallurgist or Prospector 
WINDOW TRIMMER ARCHITECT 

| Show Card Writer Contractor and Builder 


Choose Your Career 


Do you like advertising? Salesmanship? Many of the foremost 
Advertising and Sales Managers in this country were I, C. S. trained. 
Commercial Law? Accounting? All over America bookkeepers, 
accountants, private secretaries, office managers, are reaping the 
rewards of training gained in I. C. S. spare-time study of these sub- 
jects. Engineering? Architecture? Electricity? Chemistry? Hun- ee 

dreds of thousands of men have climbed into big jobs in the techni- by Setenecy Eaatecee Fouter Ratein 
cal professions through the I. C. S. help. seamen 

The first step these:men took was to mark and mail this coupon. Present 


Make your start the same way—and make it right now. Street 
and No. 


Outdoor Sign Painter Architectural Draftsman 
Common School Subjects Concrete Builder 
Good English Structural Engineer 
Teacher . cheating and Heating 
Civil Service Shee tal Worker 
ey Mail aos SuEMIOAL ENGINEER 
CIVIL ENGINE Illustrator 
Surveying and Mas ‘apping Designer 
MECHANICAL oo Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Mechanical Draftsma AGRIOULTURE Spanish 
ermaa 
French 
Italian 


. City 
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To California 
and Hawaii 


PECIAL Tours leave Chicago every 

Saturday evening during the Fall 

and Winter, via Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North Western Line. 


An experienced representative accom- 
panies each Tour. All Expense or Inde- 
pendent Travel— whole or part trip. 
We look after all your travel comforts. 
Let us send you “Winter Tours” book 
containing full information about -our 
First Class Tours. 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Manager 
Department of Tours 


104 West Adams St. Chicago 
715 





WRITERS 
2 ARTISTS %&% 


TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO MONEY 
We sell stories, poems, illustrations and designs on com- 
mission. Staff of experienced salesmen and editors in cluse 
touch with magazines, advertising agencies and picture 
publishers. Write for list of subjects now in demand. 


Writers & Mustrators Exchange, 859 U. S. Rubber Building, N, Y. C. 


REX BEACH 


Who Lives Adventures As Well 
As Writes Them, will tell in 


December Cosmopolitan 


of his interesting travels 
and experiences among 


‘“‘The San Blas People’’ 


Have you ever heard of the 
Gulf of San Blas? It is a 
name and place which is to 
mean much to America. 

The article will be profusely 


illustrated with photographs 
taken by Mr. Beach himself. 


In December Cosmopolitan 


Nulsicio MAURO NETL 
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My Hawaiian Aloha 


(Continued from page 62) 


witnessed. And unforgetable were the 
flower-garlanded Hawaiians, the women 
pa-u riders on their lively steeds, with 
flowing costumes that swept the ground, 
toddling Japanese boys and girls, lantern 
processions straight out of old Japan, 
colossal dragons from the Flowery Empire, 
and Chinese schoolgirls, parading two by 
two in long, winding columns, bareheaded, 
their demure black braids down their 


| backs, slimly graceful in the white cos- 


tumes of their foremothers. At the same 
time, while the streets stormed with con- 
fetti and serpentines tossed by the laughing 
races of all the world, in the throne-room 
of the old palace (now the Executive 
Building) was occurring an event as bizarre 
in its own way and equally impressive. 
Here, side by side, the two high repre- 
sentatives of the old order and the new 
held reception. Seated, was the aged 
Queen Lilliuokalani, the last reigning 
sovereign of Hawaii; standing beside her 
was Lucius E. Pinkham, New England 
born, the governor of Hawaii. A quarter 


| of a century before, his brothers had 


dispossessed her of her kingdom; and 
quite a feather was it in his cap for him 
to have her beside him that night, for it 
was the first time in that quarter of a cen- 
tury that anyone had succeeded in winning 
her to enter the throne-room. 


AN EARTHLY PARADISE 





Hawaii is a paradise—and I can never 
cease proclaiming it; but I must append 
one word of qualification: Hawaii is a 
paradise for the well-to-do. It is not a 
paradise for the unskilled laborer or for 
the person without capital from the main- 
land. The one great industry of the 
islands is sugar. The unskilled labor for 
the plantations is already here. Even 
the skilled laborer is needed only in small, 
definite numbers. 

For the person without capital, dreaming 
to start on a shoe-string and become a 
capitalist, Hawaii is the last place in the 
world. The shoe-string days are past. 
The land and industries of Hawaii are 
owned by old families and large corpora- 


| tions. 


UT 








But the homesteader may object, saying 
that he has read the reports of the mil- 
lions of acres of government land in 
Hawaii which are his for the hemesteading. 
But he must remember that the vastly 


| larger portion of this government land 
| is naked lava rock and not worth ten cents 


a square mile to a homesteader, and that 


| much of the remaining land, while rich 


in soil values, is worthless because it is 
without water. The small portion of 
good government land is leased by the 
plantations. Of course, when these leases 
expire, they may be homesteaded. it has 
been done in the past. But such home- 
steaders, after making good their titles, 
almost invariably sell out their holdings 
to the plantations. There is a reason for 
it. There are various reasons for it. 

For, be it understood, that Hawaii 
is patriarchal rather than democratic. 
Economically, it is owned and opeiated 
in a fashion that is a combination of 
twentieth century, machine-civilization 
methods and of medieval feudal methods. 
Its rich lands, devoted to. sugar, are 





farmed scientifically. The last word in 
machinery is vocal here, the last word in 
fertilizing and agronomy, and the last 
word in scientific expertness. 

The Sugar Planters’ Association and 
the several sugar factors or financial 
agencies control sugar, and, since sugar 
is king, control the destiny and welfare 
of the Islands. And they are able to do 
this, under the peculiar conditions that 
obtain, far more efficiently than it could 
be done by the population of Hawaii 
were it a democratic commonwealth, 
which it essentially is not. Much of 
the stock in these corporations is owned 
in small lots by members of the small 
business and professional classes. The 
larger blocks are held by families who, 
earlier in the game, ran their small plan- 
tations for themselves, but who learned 
that they could not do it so well and so 
profitably as the corporations, which, 
with centralized management, could hire 
far better brains for the entire operation 
of the industry. As a result, absentee 
ownership or landlordship has come about. 
Finding the work done better for them 
than they could do it themselves, they 
prefer to live in their Honolulu and sea- 
side and mountain homes, to travel much, 
and to develop a cosmopolitanism and 
culture that never misses shocking the 
traveler or newcomer with surprise. Of 
course there are notable exceptions to this 
practise of absentee landlordism, and such 
men are active as sugar factors and in the 
management of the Planters’ Association. 
- Yet will I dare to assert that no owning 
class on the mainland is so conscious of its 
social responsibility as is this owning class 
of Hawaii, and especially that portion 
of it which has descended out of the old 
missionary stock. Its charities, missions, 
social settlements, schools, hospitals, and 
other philanthropic enterprises are many; 
and some of its members contribute from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. of their in- 
comes to work for the general good. 


HAWAII'S PROBLEMS 


But all the foregoing, it must be re- 
membered, is not democratic or communal, 
but is distinctly feudal. The coolie and 
peasant labor possess no vote, while 
Hawaii is, after all, only a territory, its 
governor appointed by the President of 
the United States, its one delegate sitting 
in Congress at Washington but denied 
the right to vote. Under such conditions, 
it is patent that the small class of large 
landowners finds it not too difficult to 
control the small vote in local politics. 

Interesting, even menacing, problems 
loom large for Hawaii in the not distant 
future. Let but one of these be considered, 
namely, the Japanese and _ citizenship. 
Granting that no Japanese immigrant 
can ever become naturalized, nevertheless 
remains the irrefragable law and _ fact 
that every male Japanese, Hawaii-born, 
by his birth is automatically a citizen of 
the United States. Since practically 
every other person in all Hawaii is Jap- 
anese, it is merely a matter of time when 
the Hawaii-born Japanese vote will not 
only be larger than any other Hawaiian 
vote but will be practically equal to all 
other votes combined. When such time 
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Enters a new business at 


$100,000 a year 


The Board of Directors of a gigantic wholesale grocery concern 


had gathered to select a:new president. 
A keen, broad-minded director arose and said: 
man we want.” 
“What!” cried’ one astonished director, ‘ 
z * b b - 2??? 
know about our business: 
“This man knows more than just banking,” 


man is not limited to any one field. 
of business—finance, economics, organization, 


ing.” They discussed the matter from all standpoints. 


they agreed unanimously to get him if they could. 


The banker accepted the presidency of the wholesale grocery 


concern at a salary of $100,000. 


In a surprisingly short time he had completely reorganized the 


whole concern. 


New well-planned office short cuts replaced the old, 


about methods. 


The former sluggish sales force was snapped into a 
wide awake, powerful organization with a capacity to 
handle enormous business. 

The inspiring success of this banker, in a business 
totally new to him, was the result of his broad busi- 
ness training. His greatness lay in his knowledge of 
business fundamentals. Each move, each decision he 
made was backed up by a clear, intelligent grasp 





Do you know why most inexperienced . When you hire a man dg you know what 
questions to ask and what to leave unasked 
in order to get a line on the as 
character without his realizing it. ? 


promoters fail trying to raise money for a 
new business, and how to avoid their mis- 
? 


Do you know the vital difference to a 
business man between ‘getting a loan” and : 4 
“discounting his note,’”” and when each is fore he signs his 

? 


necessary 


The knowledge that carries men through 


You cannot give any one answer to these broad ques- 
tions. Circumstances vary. But the big underlying prin- 
ciples always remain the same. It is the knowledge of 
the basic principles that carries men thru to success. 


This broad grasp of the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness is what the Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving 
to more than 40,000 business men to-day. 


The Modern Business Course and Service of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute gives you a logical foundation 
on which to build your future business knowledge and 
experience.. All departments of business are covered and 
presented to you in interesting, practical form. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled for 
this Course and Service along with ambitious young 
clerks in their employ. . Among the 40,000 subscribers 
are such men as: Alfred I. DuPont, of the E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., capitalized at $120,000,000; Mel- 
ville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., a 
$1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. Verity, President of 
the American Rolling Mills, a $5,000,000 corporation; 
Wm. H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General 
Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Car Co.—and scores 
of others equally prominent. 


He named the president of a great National Bank. 
‘what does a banker 


was the answer. 
“Banking, like wholesaling, is only one phase of business. This 
He knows all the departments 
selling, account- 





What are the six things a business man 
should watch for and satisfy himself on be- 
name to a_ business 
PAPO... . 1. ow vecces ? 


“T know the 


Finally 





round- 





of the why and the how of the problems he had to 
solve. 

The problems this man had to face were far more 
complicated than those listed below. Yet some of 
these comparatively simple problems .are rocks upon 
which business careers are smashed. Sooner or later, 
you, too, will meet these questions. How will you 
answer them? 








Can you pick from a bookkeeper’s trial 
balance or balance sheet the essential facts 
the manager of a business should know 





Can you analyze the market of a propo- 
sition so as to = accurately whether it 
will be cheaper to sell direct by mail, or 
thru the usual trade channels............ ? 





Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 
the U.S. Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist. 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 

A careful reading of this 128 page book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” copy of which we will send you free, will repay 
you many times over. It will help measure what you know— 
what you don’t know, and what you should know—to make 
success sure. If you feel uncertain of yourself, if you long for 
bigger responsibilities, power, influence, money—this Course 
and Service will fit you to grasp the opportunities that are 
bound to come to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
107 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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I Send me ‘Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE 


| Name 


| Business 


Address 


Business 
Position ...... Fein aeivete ie 
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Light?—Yes. Brillijgt, bright, white 
light—three times gruch of it as 
you have ever enjoyéd wath old-style 
carbon lamps. 4 


But it brings MORE, t@g. 
Every EDISON MAZDA, : 
up all that is known of @eetreity; all 
that has been learned nau the 
different fields of electridah achieve- 
ment. om 


General Electric Company; thetega 
world-famous Research Laboraterigs; 
their leadership in the advancemg@t of 
every line of the electrical indu 
is this lamp. 
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If there is any one thing which 8y ol a 
izes the years of experience, Of the 
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MOST of all the.é 
lies behind 
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i EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


Made in U.S.A.and backed by MAZDA Service 
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comes, it looks as if the Japanese will 
have the dominant say in local politics. 
If Hawaii should get statehood, a Japanese 
governor of the state of Hawaii would be 
not merely probable but very possible. 

In passing, it may be significantly noted 
that while the Chinese, Filipinos, and 
Portuguese flock enthusiastically into the 
national guard, the Japanese do not. 
There are no Japanese in the national 
guard. 


A COVETED DEGREE 


But a truce to far troubles. This is 
my Hawaiian aloha—my love for Hawaii; 
and I cannot finish it without stating a 
dear hope for a degree of honor that may 
some day be mine before I die. I have 
had several degrees in the past of which I 
am well proud. When I had barely turned 
sixteen, I was named “Prince of the Oyster 
Pirates,” by my fellow pirates. Since they 
were all men grown and a hard-bitten lot, 
and since the term was applied in any- 
thing but derision, my lad’s pride in it 
was justly great. Not long after, another 
mighty degree was given me by a shipping 
commissioner in San Francisco, who 
signed me on the ship’s articles as A. B. 
Think of it—able-bodied! I was not a 
landlubber or an ordinary seaman, but an 


A.B. An able-bodied seaman before the 
mast! No higher could one go—before 
the mast. And in those youthful days of 


romance and adventure, I would far rather 
have been an able-bodied seaman before 
the mast than a captain aft of it. 
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When I went over Chilkoot Pass in the | 


first Klondike Rush, I was called a 
chechaquo. This was equivalent to new- 
comer, greenhorn, tenderfoot, short horn, 
or new chum, and as such I looked rever- 
ently up to the men who were sour- 
doughs. It was a custom of the country 
to call an old-timer a sour-dough. A sour- 
dough was a man who had seen the Yukon 
freeze and break, traveled under the mid- 
night sun, and been in the country long 
enough to get over the frivolities of bak- 
ing-powder and yeast in the making of 
bread, and to content himself with bread 
raised from sour dough. 

I am very proud of my.sour-dough de- 
gree. A few years ago I received another 
degree. It was in the West South Pacific. 
A kinky-headed, asymetrical, apelike, 
head-hunting cannibal climbed out of his 
canoe and over the rail and gave it to me. 
He wore no clothes. On his chest, from 
around his neck, was suspended a broken 
white-china plate. Through a hole in one 
ear was thrust a short clay pipe. Through 
divers holes in the other ear were thrust a 
treshly-severed pig’s tail and_ several 
rifle-cartridges. A bone bodkin four 
inches long was shoved through the 
dividing wall of his nose. And he addressed 
me as “skipper.” Owner and master I 
was, the only navigator on board; but it 
was the first time I had been called 
" Skipper,”’ and I was mighty proud of it. 

I'd rather possess these several degrees 
of able seaman, sour-dough, and skipper 
than all university degrees from bachelor 
of arts to doctor of philosophy. But there 
IS yet one degree I should like to receive, 
than which there is no other in the wide 
World for which I have so great a-desire. 
It is kamaaina. 

Kamaaina is Hawaiian. It contains five 
vowels, which, with the three consonants 
Compose five syllables. (Concluded on page178) 























ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


NAPOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal, 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the 
beginning of his downfall. Mighty armies are once again marching over the same battlefields where 
Napoleon fought a hundred years ago. All the causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from 
the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and reliable history, containing 
the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History :. World 


Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome 
Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to 

write a history of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to 
the present. We offer the latest edition, 4000 pages, 2000 illustrations, 
brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low price and easy terms 
of payment only in direct letters. A coupon for your con- 
venience is printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
Tear off the coupon, write your name and address plainly 
and mail now. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct 
from factory to customer on approval and guarantee 
satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we sell 
through book stores, so there is no agents’ com- 
mission to pay. Mail the coupon now before 
you forget it. The sample pages are free. 


46 Page Booklet Free 


We will mail you 46 free sample pages 
without obligation on your part to buy. 
These will give you some idea of the 
splendid illustrations and the 
wonderfully beautiful style in 
which the history is written. 
You can purchase this great jhis- 
tory at the lowest price ever 
offered and pay for it in small 
sums monthly if you prefer. 


Six Thousand 


Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to 


the dawn of history long before 
the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built; down through the ro- 
mantic troubled times of Chal- 
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dea’s grandeur and Assyria’s 140 So. Dearborn St. 
magnificence; of Babylonia’s CHICAGO, ILL. 
wealth and luxury; of Greek Please mail 46 /free sample 


pages of Ridpath’s History 
of the World, containing pho- 
* togravures of Napoleon, Czsar 
and other great characters in history, 
and write me full particulars of your 
special offer to Cosmopolitan readers. 






and Roman splendor; of Mo- 
hammedan culture and refine- 
ment; to the dawn of yesterday. 
He covers ev race, every 
nation, every time and holds 
you spellbound by his wonder- 
ful eloquence. Mail the coupon. 


Western Newspaper Association HIM GT adaress............0.0.cccccccecececeeeeees 
Chicago Mail this Coupon 


DRESSMAKING) #itish School Course 


Learn‘at ‘Home_New, Easy Method rom 
Buick 































Have a $20 dress for $6, a $5 waist or skirt for $1.50—be better | com- 


cloth and simplified high school course that you can 
peingpe tian ro warllypereg toni es now cost. By a wonderful, in two years, Meets all college entrance re- 










new, easy method you can at home in spare time to make ali ‘ 
your cen and your children’s clothes or prepase to earn $25 to $40 Yeeulties . Prepared by leading members of 
weekly, Hendreds have arn ed quick iy. So simple you | begin cami of mee and pga . 

making garments at once. Pictures explain everything. nd at ite for t your name an: lor our book. 
once for book explaining secrets of this conp-totepen, HE METHOD let tah oes particulars. No obiigations. Write today—now. 
















and special low-price, easy-payment offer to those enrolling now. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dert. 51-L, 358 Firre Ave., New Youn 
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Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 
sent free. 70 years’ experience. Patents pro- 
cured through Munn & Co. receive free notice 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


MUNN & CO. 
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677 Woolworth Bldg., N. ¥. 
625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 











































































































- Gsmopolitans Travel Department 





CANADA 
Montreal 





RITZ-CARLTON. Latest of the fa- 





mous Ritz group of Hotels offering the 
utmost in hotel accommodations and 
service to the _ discriminating. Mr. 
Frank S. Quick, Mer. 
ILLINCIS 
Chicago 
New KAISERHOF 
Clark Street & Jackson Boulevard. 450 


Rooms—$1.50 and up, with bath $2.00 
up. Most centrally located. One block 
from LaSalle Station, Post Office & Board 
of Trade. Write for folder “C’’ with map. 





KENTUCKY 
Louisville 





THE TYLER HOTEL—Fireproof. Lo- 
cated centrally. Room with bath $1.50 
& $2. Automobile tourists will find in 
our hotel a home. Bosler Hotel Co. 





MAINE 
Portland 





PREBLE HOUSE 
American and European Plan. 40 new 
rooms with running water. New bath 


rooms. Special rates for Winter par- 
ties. Congress and Preble Streets. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 





HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON: Conve- 
nient to theatres, business shopping sec- 
tions, and Back’ Bay Stations. Single 
ae $2.00 and up. Write for ‘‘ Book- 
et A. 


Greenfield 


WELDON HOTEL: “It’s Unique.” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail, 
Golf and Tennis Tournament July, 


Aug., Sept., & Oct. For partic. write 
N. A. Campbell, Mer. 
NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 


THE TRAYMORE 
Atlantic City, has set a new standard of 
service, comfort and beauty. Largest 
fireproof resort hotel in the world. 
American Plan: European Plan. D. 8. 


White, Pres.; J. W. Mott, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 
Before making reservation write to the 
St. Charles, leading family hotel. Di- 
rectly on the Boardwalk. P.O. Box 1385. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE CLENDENING, 202 W. 103rd St. 
Short Block from Broadway Subway. 
A Hotel of Quality and Refinement at 
the following Rates Per Suite: Not Per 
Person: Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (1 
or 2 Persons), $2.00, $2.25, $3.00 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath (2 to 4 
Persons), $3.00 to $3.50 per day. 
Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and Bath (4 to 6 
Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Write for Booklet T and map of city. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
4lst St. and Broadway 
Centre of New York's activities. 300 
outside rooms with bath—Rates: one per- 
son $2.00 up; two persons $2.50 up. 


, THE WOLCOTT. 

Thirty-first Street, by Fifth Avenue. 

A Smart Hotel for Smart People. 
G. T. Stockham, Prop. 


HOTEL WOODWARD, B'way & 55th 
St. Dignified hotel for people of refine- 
ment Rates moderately consistent; 
superior service. Easy access terminals, 
shopping and amusement centre. 


scalps sstapeeianepeiialeaeseesttetlsandajebdlbiediasiaslhsceednmsicmntinioan, 
HOTEL EARLE, 103-5 Waverly Place. 
. Overlooking Washington Sq. All 
rooms with private bath. 
with meals $2.50 up, without, $1.00 up. 
Ask for booklet. David H. Knott, Prop. 
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Single rooms | 





DIRECTORY OF HOTELS AND RESORTS 






NEW YORK CITY—Continued | NEW YORK CITY—Continued 


HOTEL RICHMOND—70 W. 46th St., HOTEL. MARTHA WASHINGTON, 

N. Y. In the midst of best shops, thea- 9 E. 29th St. For women. Rooms 

tres and uptown business districts. $1. 50 a day upwards. Meals a la carte; 

Running water or bath in every room; | also table d’hote. Luncheon 40c. Din- 

$1.50 oe day up. Write for Booklet C. | ner 50c. Booklet free. 

E. B. Seaman, Pres. & Manager. —————— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC—“The House of 


Good Will.” Fronting Central Park, at its 
west 72nd St. gateway. “Near to all ‘that’ 8 
desirable: far from all that’s undesirable.” 
Rooms $2 per day upwards. 

Copeland Townsend, Lessee-Director. 





HOTEL SEVILLE—Half block from 
5th Ave., Mad Ave. & 29th St. The 
centre of everything, but away from all 
noise. Double room, with bath, $3 up; 
single, $1.50. 
















Free Information About Your Trip 
- This Winter 


Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau 


Makes Traveling Easy 


It is not too early to make plans for your Winter outing. 
Make your choice now and have the fun of weeks of anticipation. 


California, the Rockies, the Gulf Coast, Florida, “The Land of 
the Sky,” Bermuda, the Bahamas, the West Indies, all spread 
themselves before you, and each has its charm. 


Your Winter trip will be perfectly planned if you call upon us 
now to help you. 


Every season Cosmopolitan guides thousands of travelers in the 
planning of an enjoyable trip. Travelers all over the world 
know it and depend upon it. 


It will help you, too, if you wish. 


Ask us about any place. You will get ticket fares, schedules, 
hotel rates and illustrated travel books. 


Complete information about the leading resorts and roads of all 
America is here, and it is yours for the asking. 


Take the first step now toward your Winter outing. Write us a 
letter telling us where you want to go, and when, how long you 
expect to be gone and how much you want to spend—and let 
us help you to plan a pleasant trip. 


There is no charge for our service. It is conducted by Cosmo- 


politan for the benefit of its readers. 


Cosmopolitan’s National Travel Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, Room 1233 
New York City 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—Broad- 
way, 85th to 86th Sts. 
most attractive uptown hotel. 
way station and Broadway surface cars 
at door. All the comforts and advan- 
tages of the better New York hotels at 
One-third Less Price. 


HOTEL SEYMOUR, 50 West 45th St., 

bet. Fifth Ave. and Broadway—the very 

Heart of Theatre and Shopping Districts 

—3 blocks from Grand Central Terminal 

ne“ hotel with reasonable, rates. 
. MONTGOMERY, Mgr. 


HOTEL MARSEILLES, B'way at 103 
St. Subway Sta. If you enjoy your 
home you will enjoy the Marseilles. 
Coolest rooms & delightful yy 
arger 


Room and bath from $2 per day 
E. Burke, 


suites in proportion. M. 
Manager. 


THE HOTEL BELLECLAIRE Broad- 
way at 77th St., N. Y. The theory of 
the management of this hotel is to do 
everything possible to contribute to the 
comfort of its guests and to charge 
fair prices for excellent servic 
Robert D. Bi 





man. 








NEW YORK STATE 





NEW YORK STATE | 
Buffalo Continued 
econ kad } 
HOTEL. IROQUOIS 
NATIONALLY KNOWN ‘AS BUFFALO's | Watkins 


EST. 
Located in the heart of the City. 

= of Big om CUISINE. 
. M. Gerrans, Pres. : THE GLEN SPRINGS, WATKINS, 
E. C. Green, Mer. N.Y. A “Cure” and Hotel, known as 
The American Nauheim. Natural brine 
with Radium Salts in Solution, emanat- 
ing a high and constant Radioactivity, 


Saratoga Springs 
for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL | Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous 
Sanitarium; corrective diet and all facili- | Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and 
ties for treatment of internal disorders. | Obesity. Highly Radioactive Mineral 


Ask for booklet. Springs for drinking “cure.” 








NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinebluff 








A PLACE in the South-land with a 
touch of Home, or your own cottage. 
Healthful climate and _ exhilarating 











sports. Restful quiet and _ pleasant 
community life. Mrs. M. E. Akins, 
Pinebluff, N. C. 

OHIO 

Cleveland 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 





HOTEL ADELPHIA 
Chestnut at 13th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
400 Rooms 400 baths 
Moderate Tariff. 
Roof Garden. 
David B. Provan, Mgr. Director. 





NEW HOTEL BINGHAM. In the 
centre of everything. Running water in 
every room. $1.50 per day; with bath 
$2.00 up. Special Club Luncheons. 
Frank Kimble, Manager. 





THE.ST. JAMES 
Walnut at 13th Philadelphia 
Three blocks from Pennsylvania or Read- 
ing Stations, in the center of theatre and 





HOTEL VENDIG, PHILADELPHIA, 
in the heart of the city, 250 rooms with 
bath and ice water. $2 and up. James 
C. Walsh, Manager. 





Pittsburgh 


MONONGAHELA HOUSE: conve- 
niently situated. Magnificent river view. 
Rooms $1 per day & up; with bath $2 & 
up. Additional person $1 per day in any 
room. J. B. Kelley, Manager. 


~ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


CONGRESS HALL HOTEL 


American and European Plan. Wash- 
ington's Exclusive Hotel. 
S. A. Manuel, Mer. 





TOURIST AGENCIES 
Boston 








RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


South America. Small par- 
ties for leisurely tours, 
three to five months in 
length. Departures Dec- 
ember to March. 

West Indies Uraises. Splendid speciaily 
luxurious 


chartered steamships for 
cruises to Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, and 
Costa Rica. Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 
Tours to Japan, China and remarkable 
special tour to the South Seas am 
Australasia, February, 1917. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


17Temple pl. Dept.4 Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Sam Francisco 


Ser at 





A. T. & T. ASSOCIATION—Tours and 

Cruises Winter 1916-17. DE LUXE 

TRAVEL BOOKLET C 

Amalgamated Travel & Tourist Aseociation, 
Equitable Bidg., 120 Broadway. 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Sa fe ty is an important ele- 


ment in the service 
afforded by the Pullman Company, and includes not 
only the safeguarding against loss of life, or injury 
through railway disaster, but the protection of health 
against contagious diseases. 


All cars used by the Pullman Company are built in its 
own shops and represent the experience of fifty consec- 
utive years of car construction. 


Built of the most enduring materials, designed to resist 
the most violent shocks and to withstand every con- 
ceivable strain, the Pullman car affords the traveling 
public the greatest assurance of safety. 


Not only is the Pullman car designed for strength, 
but no effort or expense is spared to make each car as 
completely sanitary as possible. 


Smooth painted surfaces, sanitary floors, the avoidance 
of heavy hangings and superfluous upholstery, scientific 
ventilation and adequate screening eliminate as far as 
possible the dust and dirt of railway travel. 


Systematic mechanical cleaning combined with fre- 
quent thorough chemical fumigation, maintain each car 
in a constant state of cleanliness and sanitation. 






















































A Trip Exceeding 
All Anticipation 


YY OUR enjoyment of fascinating 
Honolulu and the “Isles of Peace” 
depends largely upon the route you travel. 


For the traveler who desires a fast, 
safe trip—with every comfort and lux- 
ury the new de luxe service offered 
by the floating 


‘* Palace of the Pacific ”’ 


S. S. GREAT NORTHERN 


should prove attractive. 
This trip will prove a realization of your 


fondest travel dreams—the delightful ocean 
voyage on this $3,000,000 triple turbiner—the 
tropical climate, picturesque scenery, and nat- 
ural wonders all combining to make it a trip 
never to be forgotten. 


VOLCANO KILAUEA 
‘*HOME OF ETERNAL FIRE” 


Stop is made at Hilo, affording passengers 
opportunity of seeirig the World famous Vol- 
cano Kilauea both by day and by night. 


SAILINGS—From San Francisco 
Nov. 7, Nov. 27, Dec. 15, Jan. 4, Jan. 23, Feb. 12, Mar. 5, Mar. 23 
From Los Angeles—One Day Later 


Fares on Application 


Mail the coupon below and let us give you full details of a tri 
to the “Paradise of the Pacific” via the ‘Palace of the Pacific.” 


H. A. JACKSON, Gen. Traffic Mgr., SAN FRANCISCO 


H. A. JACKSON, G.T.M. GRT.! NOR. PAC. S. S. CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


_ Please send me your free information and descriptive 
literature on the Hawaiian Islands. 
Name 
Address 


ONLY FOUR DAYS FROM 
THE MAINLAND 








LARGE 
PROFIT 


AGENT 


rica is fast gaining a le 








ENT cies 





Mail 





cbanits await ambitious menin the banking bus- 
Big oppo ies awai Per 


ition 


in fon e. New domestic and foreign ban! in- 
stitutions are organizing daily. Our new course and text, 
just aoa iy lending banking and financial experts, 





Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows 
and glass signs of all kinds. No 
experience necessary. Anyone 
can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 


$30.00 to $100.00 a Week! 


You can sell tonearby trade or 
travel all over the country. 
There is a big demand for win- 
dow lettering in every town. 
Send for Free Samples and full 
particulars 


Metallic Letter Co., 420 No. Clark St., Chicago 



















mekes, it ible for those either with or without 
re} experience to thoroughly master > on 
io Banking i in all its departments, at home, by mail, with- 
out interferi wie present duties. te today for 
bo free book on king and Finance, sane how we —_ 

— vase for Pemeecant banking positions. _Low cos' 
rite now for special reduced werd 

aeeicueie ‘offer to those enrolling at this time. 


LaSalle Ex Extension University, Dept. 1 1155-D LES-0 Chicage 


's Greatest 


OWN A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN | 


I wi!l sell the secrets of a credit agency business 
that is making me over $500 a month clear profit. 
Honorable, dignified. Your service will be in big 
demand. Establish yourself and be looked up to in 
your town. Write for particulars. 


THE JACKSON SYSTEM, Columbus, Ohio. 
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No syllable is accented; all syllables are 
pronounced, the vowels having precisely 
the same values as the French vowels, 
Kamaaina means not exactly old-timer or 
pioneer. Its original meaning is “a child 
of the soil,” one who is indigénous. But 
its meaning has changed, so that it stands 
to-day for ‘‘one who belongs’ —to Hawaii, 
of course. It is not merely a degree of 
time or length of residence. It applies 
to the heart and the spirit. A man may 
live in Hawaii for twenty years and yet 
not be recognized as a kamaaina. He 
has remained alien in heart-warmth and 
spirit-understanding. 

Nor can one assume this degree for 
oneself. 

Kamaaina must be given to one. 
He must be so named by the ones who 
do belong and who ate best fitted to 
judge whether or not he belongs. Kama- 
aina is the proudest accolade I know that 
any people can lay with the love-warm 
steel of its approval on an alien’s back. 

Pshaw! Were it a matter of time, I 
could almost be reckoned a kamaaina my- 
self. Nearly a quarter of a century ago— 
to be precise, twenty-four years ago—I 
first saw these fair islands rise out of the 
sea. I have been back here numerous 
times. As the years pass, I return with 
increasing frequency and for longer stays. 

Some day, some one of Hawaii may slap 
me on the shoulder and say, “Hello, old 
kamaaina.” And some other day, I may 
chance to overhear some one else of 
Hawaii speaking of me and saying, “Oh, 
he’s a kamaaina.”” And this may grow 
and grow until I am generally so spoken 
of and until I may at last say of myself: 
“T am a kamaaina. I belong.” And this 
is my Hawaiian aloha: 

Aloha nui oe, Hawaii Nei! 


The Life of 


Charles Frohman 
(Continued from page 79) 


December 27, 1904, it was an immense 
and brilliant success. 

The first Peter in England was Nina 
Boucicault, who played the part with 
great wistfulness and charm. She was 
the first of a quartet of Peters, which in- 
cluded Cissy Loftus, Pauline Chase, and 
Madge Titheradge. 

Charles Frohman go adored “Peter Pan” 
that he produced it in Paris, June 1, 1900, 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, with an all- 
English cast headed by Pauline Chase, 
who played Peter. The first presentation 
was a great hit, and it ran for five weeks. 

Charles Frohman was now a conspicuous 
and prominent figure in British theatrical 
life. He was a friend of the great, and his 
opinion was much quoted. In addition 
to his sole control of the Duke of York’s, 
he had interests in a dozen other play- 
houses. 

To name the American plays that he 
produced in London is to give an almost 
complete list of the American dramas fre 
vealed to British eyes. Curiously enough, 
‘at least two plays, “The Lion and the 
| Mouse” and “ Paid in Full,” that had made 
enormous successes in America, fail 


| utterly in England under his direction. 


| He gave England such typically American 
sie as “The Great Divide,” “ Brewstet ’s 
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Roomy! 


The roominess of Haynes seven- 
assenger cars—both “Light Six” 
and “Light Twelve”—is clearly 
peer from the poe All 
t 


e models are equally as roomy. + 


It’s a wonderful riding car, too, 
because of roominess, long resilient 
springs and deep upholstery. The 
onik seats are made to your order. 
You slide them forward or back- 
ward, as you prefer. 


“‘Light Six’’—Open Cars 


Five-passenger Touring Car $1485 

Four-passenger Roadster - 1585 

Seven-passenger Touring Car 1585 
Closed Cars . 

Five-passenger Sedan . $2150 
Seven-passenger Sedan - - 2250 
“Light Twelve’’—Open Cars 
Five-passenger Touring Car $1985 
Four-passenger Roadster - 2085 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 2085 
Closed Cars 
Five-passenger Sedan . $2650 
Seven-passenger Sedan - - 2750 
Demountable Sedan and Coupe Tops for 
All Open Models $275 


All prices f. 0. b. Kokomo 


ey 

















































" Powerful! 


The high-speed motor 
of the Haynes develops 
more power than any other 
motor of any make, of equal 
bore and stroke. 


There’s power to deliver its best 

brand of performance on the toughest 

hills, in deep sand, and under trying 

conditions everywhere, WITH A FULL 
LOAD OF PASSENGERS. 


Before paying $2,000 or more for a car, inspect the 
big, roomy, Haynes—America’s Greatest “Light Six.” 














Before deciding upon a cheaper and less satisfactory 
car, study Haynes upkeep economy — the logical result 
of right engineering, light weight and correct balance. 













New catalog, giving specifications of all Haynes models, free on request. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
ae ‘2 South Main St., KOKOMO, IND. 
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INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. 
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WHY NOT ea 
REBUILD and x 
MODERNIZE 

THE OLD HOME 


ONE ROOM AT A TIME? 


‘‘Wecan have it donethis Winter, without upsetting 

| the house, and perhaps in the Spring we can reshingle 
the roof with Cypress, ‘the Wood Eternal.’’? (You know it was only 
year before last that historic Mount Vernon, Washington’s old home, was 
reshingled with Cypress for the second time since its erection in 1743.) 


But toget back tothe matter of Newand Artistic Interiors, why not LET US 
HELP by sending you, with no charge or obligation at all, our booklet on 


“New Insides for Old Homes’? 


This is the title of VOL. 39 (VOLUME THIRTY-NINE) of the internationally 
famous Cypress Pocket, Library, a series of authoritative text books on the Intelligent 
and Econornical Use of Lumber, in which our particular product, Cypress, ‘‘the Wood 
Eternal,”’ is recommended ONLY WHERE IT IS THE VERY BEST WOOD FOR A GIVEN USE. 











VOL. 39 contains 40 pages, with 10 pictures, an art supplement in tint (showing the beauty of Cypress 
grain), Detailed Working Drawings ona sheet 24 x 36 inches, with Full Specifications for rebuilding the Hall, 
. Library, Dining Room Living Room with architectural correctness and artistic finish without resort to expen- 
sive hardwoods... (Cypress lumber works easily and is wonderful under stains.) Each design by an emi- 
nent architectural authority—on our special order. No ‘stock patterns.’ Write for Vol. 39. Study it. Uset. 


When ‘planning anything from a Pergola, Mansion or Bungalow to a pasture-fence or sleeping porch, remember —‘‘With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 
SESE EE ESS—SeEEEEEEESSEe—eEEEEEEEEEEESESESESESESESSSSS SSS 
Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" help YOU, 





1204HIBERIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS. LA. or 1204 HEARD NAT'L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable personal Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


== 
IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY, 





Millions,’ ‘Alias Jimmy Valentine,” 
“Vears of Discretion,” “Sue,” “A Woman’s 
Way,” “On the Quiet,” and “The Dic- 
tator.”” In addition to Gillette, he presented 
Billie Burke in “Love Watches,” Ethel 
Barrymore in “Cynthia,” and William 
Collier in “‘The Dictator” and “On the 
Quiet.” 
THE REPERTORY THEATRE 


We now come to the most brilliant of 
all the Charles Frohman achievements in 
England. Had he done nothing else than 
the Repertory Theatre, he would have left 
for himself an imperishable monument of 
artistic endeavor. The extraordinary 
thing about his performance was that it 
was left for an American to finance and 
promote, in the very cradle of the British 
drama, the highest and finest attempt 
yet made to encourage that drama. The 
enterprise cost him a princely fortune, 
but it was an achievement that gave him 
an undying glory. 

The National, or Repertory, Theatre 
idea, which was the antidote for the “long 
run,’ the agency for the production of 
plays that had no sustained box-office vir- 
tue, and which took the speculative fea- 
ture out of production, had been prevalent 
in England -for some time. Granville 
Barker had tried it in the Court Theatre, 
where the Shaw plays had been originally 
produced. At Manchester and Dublin, 
the experiment had also been tried. The 
movement needed energy and money. 

With his marvelous grasp of things, 
Frohman swiftly got at the heart of the 
repertory movement. When he launched 
the enterprise at the Duke of York’s, he 
said: 

“Repertory companies are usually as- 
sociated in the public mind with the re- 
vival of old masterpieces, but if you want 
to know the character of my repertory 
project at the Duke of York’s, I should 
describe it as the production of new plays 
by living authors. Whatever it accom- 
plishes, it will represent the combined 
resources of actor and playwright working 
with each other—a combination that seems 
to me to represent the most necessary 
foundation of any theatrical success.” 

Limitation of space forbids any detailed 
description here of the Repertory Theatre. 
The mere unadorned list of plays produced 
is in itself a sufficiently eloquent exhibit. 
These plays were “Justice, ’? by John Gals- 
worthy; “* Misalliance,” by Bernard Shaw; 
“Old Friends,” and “The Twelve- Pound 
Look,” by James M. Barrie; “The Senti- 
mentalists,” by George Meredith; ‘ Mad- 
dras House,” by Granville Barker; 
“Chains,” by Elizabeth Baker; “ Pru- 
nella,’ by Lawrence Housman and 
Granville Barker; ‘Hclena’s Path,” by 
Anthony Hope and Cosmo Gordon Lenox, 
and a revival of ““Trelawney of the Wells,” 
by Sir Arthur Pinero. 

The way “The Twelve-Pound Look” 
came to be produced was interesting. 
When the repertory for the theater was 
being discussed, one day, by Barrie and 
Granville Barker, at the former’s flat in 
Adelphi Terrace House, the latter said, 

“Haven’t you got a one-act play that 
we could do?” 

Barrie thought a moment, 
his head, and said: 


scratched 
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“T think I wrote one about six months ! 
ago when I was recovering from malaria. | 
You might find it somewhere in that desk.” 
He pointed toward the flat-top table where 
he had written “‘The Little Minister” and | 
“Peter Pan.” 

Barker rummaged around through the | 
drawers and finally found a manuscript | 
written in Barrie’s near-hieroglyphic hand. | 
It was “The Twelve-Pound Look.” 

The production of “‘Justice”’ alone was 
generally regarded in England as the finest 
example of stage production that has been 
made within the last twenty-five -years. 

Despite the enormous expense, and the 
fact that Frohman insisted upon making 
each play a splendid production, the 
Repertory Theatre prospered. It ran 
from February 21, 1910, until the middle 
of May. Its run was terminated by 
the death of King Edward VII, and it 
was impossible to revive the project suc- 
cessfully after the formal period of mourn- 
ing closed. 

Frohman’s constantly widening activ- 
ities in London made it necessary for him | 
to have more spacious quarters. The 
story of his offices really tells the story of 
his work, for they increased in scope as his 
operations widened. When he leased the 
Aldwych Theatre, he set up his head- 
quarters there. With the acquisition of 
the Globe, he needed more space, and this 
theater became his seat of operations. | 
In 1913, and with characteristic lavishness, 
he engaged what was perhaps the finest 
suite of theatrical officesin London. They 
were in a marble structure known as 
Trafalgar House, in Waterloo Place, one 
of the choicest and most expensive loca- 
tions in the city. 

Here he had a suite of six rooms. Lik« 
the man himself, his own personal quarters 
were very simple. There was a long, high- 
ceiled room with a roll-top desk, which 
was never used, at one end, and a low 
Morris chair at the other. From this 
Morris chair and from his rooms at the 
Savoy Hotel, he ruled his English realm. 


LAST LONDON PRODUCTION 


Charles Frohman’s last London produc- | 
tion, strangely enough, was by his closest | 
friend, Barrie, It was a double bill, | 
“The New World,” a fireside scene, which 
was followed by “Rosy Rapture.” 

By a strange coincidence, Frohman’s 
first English play was a failure, and so was 
his last. Yet the long and brilliant journey 
between these two dates was a highway 
that any man might have trod with pride. 
Thanks to Charles Frohman, the English- 
speaking drama received an impetus and 
a standard that it never would have had 
without his unflagging zeal and his gener- 
ous purse. He left an influence upon the 
British stage that will last for all time. 

What endeared him perhaps more than | 
anything else to England was the smiling 
serenity with which he met criticism and 
loss. There may have been times when 
the English resented his desire for monop- 
oly, but they forgot it in tremendous ad- 
miration for his courage and his resources. 
He revolutionized the economics of the 
British stage; he brought life, energy, 
action, a whole new relation between 
author and producer.. Here, as in Amer- 
ica, he was the pioneer and the builder. 





The next instalment of The Life of Charles Frohman will deal 


with this great manager’s private life and associations in England. 
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Look at my price on 


DIAMONDS 


Genuine Blue White 
Perfect Cut er Sy 







14k Solid Gold Mount- 
.ings At Factory Cost 


We Have Smashed War 
Prices On Blue White Gems 


1-8 Carat | 1-4 Carat | 1-2 Carat 
$6.25 | $15.50 | $40.25 


Get my big. free beets if you expect to 
invest in a diamond between now and 
Christmas. It -- lains how my new 
#1 1-2C. plan has out down t ice for diamonds 

jue White Dia- of popular BLUE WHITE quality to 
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1917 Diamond Book FREE 


Mail coupon and get free book even if 
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Aurora Reed’s New Book 


“THE WOMAN’S MANUAL” 


TELLS HOW 
To kill a gasoline 
fire 


To cqutehsly get thin. 
To always avoid the 
poison bottle. 

To positively cure 
sleep-walking. 
To get rid of rheu- 

matism 
It also tells the why 


of se: 
And 4 other things. 


You can't afford to 
be without this 
book, which is an en- 
cyclopedia of every- 
thing not found in 
any other book. 


Send $1.00 Today 
Write now—RIGHT now! 


LAIRD & LEE, PUT 


BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof, Aromatic $3100 DOWN 
















generations, am os betiionene A t. 
plece of furniture, exquisitely made. one * 

All Chests shippedon free trial. Write for illustrated catalog 
THE E. T. BURKROWES 00., 397 South Street, Portiand, Me. 
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REAL ESTATE 
a. ARIZONA 

Uncle Sam is watering a farm for you in Salt 
River Valley, Arizona, where you will live longer, 
better. make more money with less work. Read 
what Roosevelt Dam may mean to you in our free 
folder. C. L. Seagraves, AT&SF Ry., 1939 Ry. 
Exch., Chicago. 








CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus, The Dairy Country, Fruits and 

Nuts. Free booklet.. Write Dept. ‘‘C." 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, 
Modesto, Cal. 


Buy a lot in one of California’s fastest growing 
towns, on small payments. All modern improve- 
ments. ‘Twill make you money. Safest invest- 
ment for man with moderate salary. For full in- 
formation write Huntington Beach Co., Los Angeles 


FLORIDA 


Your own Grapefruit or Orange Grove. Let 
us tell you how your first crops should pay for your 
land and grove. J. Q. Lloyd, Desk 15, Fruitland 
Park, Florida. 


VIRGINIA 


Profitable Little Farms in Valley of Virginia. 
5 and 10-acre tracts, $250 and up. Good fruit and 
farming country. Send for literature now. 
F. H. La Baume, Agrl. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 
244 Arcade Blidg., Roanoke, Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Money-making Farms, 15 states, $10 to $50 an 
acre; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
quickly. Write for Big Illustrated Catalogue. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, Dept. 2720, New York. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


Write Photoplays. $10 to $500 each paid by 
Producers. Our Easy instructions tell how. No cor- 
respondence course. Free details explain everything. 
E. Z. Scenario Co., 609 W. 127th St.. New York. 


Have you an idea for a photoplay? Send it to 
me and I'll put it in photoplay form and help you 
sell. Details and testimonials Free. 

H. L. Hursh, 123 So. Third St.. Harrisburg, Pa. 


The truth about photoplay writing! The 
wrong and expensive way and the right and inex- 
pensive way to become a photoplaywright. Excels 
costly school courses. Postpaid 50c. Published by 
the Writers Club, Lock Box B, Harrison, N. Y. 


**Photoplay Pointers’’ & model Scenario sent 
Free. Write photoplays—profitable—accept any form 
—experience unnecessary. New ideas wanted. Para- 
mount Photoplays Co., Box 1402, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Big Money Writing Photoplays. Constant 
demand. Experience unnecessary. Get details in 
free booklet: ‘‘How to Write Moving Picture 
Plays.’’ ‘Universal Pub. Co., 504, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Write photoplays, stories, poems, Companies 
pay $10 to $300 each. Constant demand. No corre- 
spondence course. Start writing and selling at once. 

etails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 301, Cincinnati, O. 

See Here! We want your ideas for photo- 
plays and stories! Criticized free, and sold on com- 
mission. Manuscript Sales Co., 

90 Main, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 Co’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 
experience needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 324. St. Louis. 

Picture plays wanted. Producers pay $25 to 
$100. You can write them. We show you how. Easy, 
fascinating way to earn money in spare time. Get free 
details. Rex Publishers, Box 175 L-11, Chicago. 


Motion picture plays—how to write and sell 
them. Send for E. H. Ball's new 200-page book, 
“‘Photo-Play Scenarios."’ It gives you the substance 
of a $20 course in Photo-Play Writing. Only 40 
cents postpaid. Star Library Co., Dept. C, 114 
W. 41st St.. N. Y. 








FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 

Do you take pictures? Write for free sample of 
our 112-page magazine, showing how to make 
better pictures and earn money. American Pho- 
tography, 754 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Free prints from your favorite negative or 
send 12 of your best mepetives and 20c for 12 prints. 
Films developed 10c roll. Velox prints 24x34, 3c; 
8x10 enlargements from negatives 25c. Columbia 
Photo Supply Co., Dept. B, Washington, D. C. 

Your photos enlarged 25c. 8x10 made from 
any size negative or film. Films developed 5c per 
roll. Prints 3c each 244x334; 4c, 344x4\y. Send neg- 
ative and get ——_ prints. Free. Anti-Trust Photo 
Supplies. M. A. , 615 9th St., Wash., D. C. 

Enlargements DeLuxe— With Life-and Sparkle 
of contact prints, not bromide. Send negative and 
10c for 7x11, pay balance of 25c if satisfactory. De- 
veloping 10c; Cyko Prints 3,4 & 5 cents. Ashton 
Photo Works. Ashton, Illinois. 


LITERARY 


Orations, Debates, Addresses, Special Papers, 
Essays, etc., prepared for social formal requirements. 
Original writings that ring true, 500 words $1. 


E. Buchwald, Dept. Y., 113 East 129th St., N.Y.C. 


Read These 
Advertisements 


They are everything advertise- 
ments should be. 





There are many money-making 
opportunities of all kinds. 


They are so conveniently ar- 
ranged that in a few moments 
you can read ali that inter- 
est you. 


All of them have been carefully 
censored in this office and every 
one of them warrants your 
complete confidence. 


When you find one that inter- 
ests you, waste no time in letting 
the advertiser hear from you. 
We are sure you will receive 
courteous and prompt attention. 


Opportunity Adlet Section 
COSMOPOLITAN 
119 West 40th Street, New York 








COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


$4.25 each pus for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 
1856. Keep all money dated before 1895 and send 
ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Vaiue 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. Clark & 
Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 








MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS _ 


Big Profit Nightly. Small capital starts you. 
No experience needed. Our machines used & en- 
dorsed by government institutions. Catalog free. 
Atlas Moving Pic. Co., 409 Franklin Bidg., Chicago. 


iy SHORT STORIES: 


Write short stories, poems, photoplays. 
Companies pay $10 to $300 each. Constant demand. 
No correspondence course. Start writing & selling at 
once. Details free. Atlas Pub. Co., 101, Cincinnati,O. 


Discouraged writers communicate with us. 
Short Stories, Articles, Poems, Piays, Photoplays, 
Book Manuscripts. Complete service to writers. 
Assistance to suit your needs offered by ablest staff 
of literary experts in this country. Honest advice 
and a square deal. Endorsed by leading authors. 
editors and critics. Over 5000 writers helped. De- 
tails free. 

The Writer's Service Bureau, Springfield, Mass. 


Writers—Attention! Short stories, poems, 
photoplays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good 
ideas bring big money. Submit MSS. 

National Literary Bureau, C5, Hannibal, Mo. 














_ Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 

1005, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Will pay $3 to $10 for Flying Eagle cent dated 
1856. We pay premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins 
wanted. Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin Cir- 
cular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. P., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. atalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Trained advertising men in demand at 
$2,000 to $8,000 yearly. Greater openings daily. 
My beautiful free precrees tells how to qualify 
and gives advice of America's leading authorities. 
George H. Powell,-57 Temple Court, New York City. 


Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7 days. 
Practice brings speed. Speed practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. Used in Government service. Write 
today =< and fee. Paragon Institute, 263 | 
Coliseum PI., New Orleans. La. 


ELECTRICAL 


| 
| 

The Electrical Experimenter. The most in- | 
teresting magazine in print. Popular Electrical 
news illustrated. The magazine for the layman. 
Wonderful scientific fiction. It keeps you abreast 
of the World's Scientific Progress, 200 Illustrations 
in every number. 15c at news stands. $1.00 per 
year in U. 8S. Send 25c for 3 copies. Electrical Ex- 
perimenter, 254 Fulton St., New York City. 


OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 


There is much of value and interest to you in these pages 














HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Well-bred young men and women of good 
appearance and can make large incomes by 
taking orders for a complete and attractive line 
of the famous “ Reis’’ Transparent Coat and Sani- 
tary goods for babies. They sell on sight. Those 

ing tact and determination, in addition to 
the above qualifications, should write for free out- 
fit, terms and instructions at once. 

Benedict Reis, 111 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Learn to be a Detective; Earn a large salary 
and traveling expenses, write today for free booklet. 
National School of Detectives, 

489 Fifth Avenue, New York. Room 596. 


Lady or gentleman to travel for old established 
firm. No canvassing. Staple line.. $18 weekly, 
pursuant to contract. Expenses advanced. 

G. N. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


Write photoplays, stories, poems. Companies 
pay $10 to $300 each. Constant demand. No corres- 
a yg course. Start writing and selling at once. 

etails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 3015, Cincinnati, O. 


Ladies—make shields at home. $10 per 100: 
no canvassing required. Send stamped-addressed 
envelope for particulars. 

ureka Co., Dept. 33, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Five bright, capable ladies to travel, demon- 
a and sell dealers. Good pay. Railroad fare 
paid. 

Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 99, Omaha, Nebr. 

Work for Uncle Sam. He is the best employer. 
Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long vacations, rapid 
advance. Thousands of jobs open this year. I will 
rp you get one. Write for my big Free Book 
DY-5 today. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Men,—Become Railway Mail Clerks; City 
Mail Carriers. $65 to $150 month. Life jobs. Vaca- 
tions. Pull Saceeete. Free examination schedule. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. P-14. Rochester, N.Y. 


Agents: Get Big Returns 
Send for Sample and particulars. 





One Dip Pen Company, 

Dept. 3, Baltimore, Md. 
Government positions pay big mofiey. Ex- 
aminations everywhere soon. Get prepared by 
former United States Civil Service Examiner. 
Write today for 64-page free booklet. Patterson 


Civil Service School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


An intelligent person may earn good money 
monthly corresponding for newspapers. No can- 
re. Send for particulars. 

ress Syndicate, 734, Lockport, N. Y. 

Write news items and short stories for pay 

in spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 
428, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted—be an Automobile expert in six 
weeks. Many of our graduates make $200 monthly. 
Our big book tells you how. Rahe’s Automobile 
School, 521 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


I will start you earning a good income at 
home in spare time, silvering mirrors; send for free 
instructive booklet, giving plans of operation. 

G. F. Redmond, Dept. A., Boston, Mass. 

Wanted,—Men and Women. $65 to $150 
month. Government life jobs. Common education 
sufficient. Thousands vacancies yearly. Write im- 
mediately for free list of positions now easily obtain- 
able. Franklin Institute, Dept.P-10, Rochester,N.Y. 


Stock salesman capable of dealing with per- 
sons seeking profitable investment, also interesting 
the Automobile trade in Massachusetts. Corpora- 
tion’s cooperative merchandise and stock Subscrip- 
tions. Commission paid each sale, additional earn- 
ings ible. Treasurer, National Karbonoid Corp., 
131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Underwoods: Late model Bichrome improve- 
ments. All charges prepaid. 10 days’ free trial. 
Fresh from our factory. Less than half price, small 
monthly payments or cash. Guaranteed for 
five years. We sell only the best. Agents wanted. 

Metro Typewriter Company, c 
74 Washington Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send for list No. 10 of typewriter bargains. 
new and rebuilt, cash, time or rent—10 days trial. 
American re Exchange, 

14 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Startling values in Typewriters. $10 to $15 up. 
Completely rebhilt. All makes. Shipped on trial. 
Write for our ‘Easy Ownership" offer No. 77C. 
WhiteheadT ypewriterCo.,186N.LaSalleSt.,Chicago. 


The largest stock of typewriters in America. 
Underw s, one-fourth to one-half manufacturer's 
prices, rented anywhere, applying rent on oa 

rice; free trial: installment payments if desired. 
Write for catalogue O. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Typewriters, all makes, factory rebuilt by 
famous ‘‘ Young Process.”’ k like new, wear 
like new, guaranteed like new. Our big business 
insures “square deal” and permits lowest cash 
prices—$10 and up. Also machines rented—or 
sold on time. No matter what your needs are, 
we can best serve you. Write and see—now. 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 477, Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 
Continued on page 184 
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The ieee or Youth 


Strength that is more than mere muscular strength—the power of the 
stronger man is now within your reach through vibration. Aren’t there times when some- 


thing is wrong—just a little something, that takes the edge off things—takes away the keenness of appetite and 


enjoyment. Usually there is just one thing wrong—circulation. The blood doesn’t flow with the same tingle it 
used to. If you only knew how much vibration would do, you would not allow yourself to go another day without trying it. 


Vibrating Chair Free 
For Women—Beauty and Health | vivrating chaicrree 

. - x a you can make a vibrating chair out of any 
Wrinkles go—and other disfigurations, too. It brings back the | chairs chair which will give you the 
healthful glow of girlhood to pallid cheeks. Sagging muscles are strengthened | S¢¢t,boppitals and sanitariums. You can 
and regain their beauty. Your complexion will be made clear. If you feel that you are nervous, irritable wornout man or woman 
too thin, vibration will build you up and cause the hollows~to be filled out, Don’t miss ee viewing dhale will vatcies waniees 


this opportunity. Send the coupon at once for the new book, “Health and Beauty.” fully quick and lasting benefits. 


White Cross Electric Vibrator Special Offer— 


is the result of years of work and experiment. It is me- For a short time only we are making a re- 
chanically perfect. If you have your home wired for electricity you markable special introductory offer on the genuine 
can connect it up as easily as an electric lamp. If not, it will run White Cross Electric Vibrator. See it for yourself 
perfectly on its own batteries. With our combination outfits you can before you decide to buy. Send 

get three of Nature’s great curative agents—Vibration, Galvanic and the coupon for the New Book sor 


Faradic Electricity. Give yourself vibrating chair treatments. You oe Se ne hmendiies a8 ym é 
Lindstrom-Smith Co. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave, 


can have them without extra charge. kind. Write today. 
— Chicago, Ml. 
Send the Coupon For Our New @ ve28 nace 


eE vy o please send me, free_and pre- 
Free Book “Health and Beaut pid. your reckon Vibration, 
full particulars of the White Cross 

ji eas Vibrator and your Special 60-Day 

Just your name and address on the coupon or on a letter or a post card is enough.’ No Offer. 

obligations of any kind. We will send you free and prepaid our new book “Health and Beauty.” 

It tells you about the wonder-working power of Vibration. It tells you how youcan get a 

genuine White Cross Electric vibrator in your own home on a startling offer. The book is free if 

you write at once. Your name on the coupon is enough. ‘But be sure to write at once—now— en 

as the supply of books is limited. 


Lindstrom-Smith Co. 2%°5°"3.%5 Chicago, Ill. # 


We also manufacture White Cross Electric Stoves, Electric Irons, Electric Hair Dryers, Oo AdATESS. -on0on--—--vevnsennvernneenrnnreneorerneencweenntnnensenseestnsen 
Electric Lanterns, Electric Fans, Electric Automobile Horns, Electric Curling Irons, 
Electric Heating Pads, Small Motors, etc., etc. Dealers write. 


My Electrical Dealer’s Name is 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 

Stop here—make money fast. Sell Eisen 
Regulator for Ford Headlights. Needed on every 
machine. Retail only $2.50. Gives splendid satis- 
faction. Big profits—sales guaranteed. Write 
quick for details. Eisen Instrument Co., 307 Valen- 
tine Bldg.. Toledo, O. 


Electro-Gas Saves Gasoline. Eliminates 
Carbon. Every automobilist, garage, repair shop 
wants it. Big profits, exclusive territory. Sales and 
product guaranteed. 

Electro-Gas Co., 340 Walnut, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


Salesmen—Can you sell the farmer? Our 
men are earning big money selling our new 200 
candle-power table lamp and mantle lantern. Easy 
sales, big profit, exclusive territory. State age, ex- 
perience, reference and territory wanted. 

Pitner Co., 8 East Kinzie St., Chicago. 


Salesmen—Wanted everywhere by a responsi- 
ble, established house. Average sales of one or two 
machines a week, and make from $2,000 to $4,000 
a year. Sell Chemical Fire Engines on Wheels to 
factories, stores, Fire Depts., etc.—no capital re- 
quired—exclusive territory—goods well advertised. 
Ajax Fire Engine Works, 97a Liberty St., N.Y. City. 


Insyde Tyres, inner armor for automobile 
tires, double mileage and prevent punctures and 
blowouts; quickly applied; cost little; demand 
tremendous; profits unlimited; details free. Ameri- 
can Accessories Co., Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Securities Salesmen Wanted Everywhere 
to interview prospects; leads will be furnished; 
attractive and active stock traded in on the New 
York curb; strictly commission; no advances; 
an exceptional eae for a live, representative 
man; state qualifications and connections. 

E. M. Fuller & Co., 50 Broad Street, New York. 


District Managers, each county and city.— 
Greatest polisher yet; every woman buys; popular 
price; huge profits. Write for free outfit. ddress 
J-Need-A Specialty Co., 206-B Broadway, N. Y. 

Salesmen: Send. your name and address to 
Raymond E. Wood, 629- Dreyer Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. I am the manufacturer's Sales Manager for 
the best household and office electric specialty ever 
invented. Sells for $3.50 and $5.00. Guarantee 
for credit or deposit required. Capable men only 
need apply. I want only a few men; the wor 
is permanent, profitable and high-grade. You 
will be given territory and expected to produce 
business. 

50% Commission selling spineless cactus. 
Wonderful plant—Grow 300 tons per acre. Cheap- 
est and best food for Cattle, Dairy Cows, Hogs and 
Poultry. Best for tropical and semi-tropical coun- 
tries—for arid lands. We furnish literature. 

Barnard & Flanders, Growers, 
Washington Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


$1000 per man per county—Strange invention 
startles world—agents amazed. Ten inexperienced 
men divide $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, did $2,200 
in 14 days. Schleicher, a minister, $195 first 12 
hours. $1200 cold cash, made, paid, banked by 
Stoneman in 30 days; $15,000 to date. A hot or 
cold running water bath equipment for any home 
at only $6.50. | Self-heating. No plumbing or 
waterworks required. Investigate. Exclusive sale. 
Credit given. Send no money. Write letter or 
postal today. 

Allen Mfg. Co., 276 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 

Agents Make Big Money—The best line of 
Non-Alcoholic Food Flavors, Perfumes, Soaps and 
Toilet Preparations, etc., ever offered. Over 250 
light weight popular priced quick selling necessities 
—in big demand—well advertised—easy sellers— 
big repeaters. Others making $5.00 to $10.00 per 
day. Complete Outfits furnished free. Just a 
postal today. American Products Co., 9614 3rd 
St., Cincinnati. O. 

Large mfgr. wants agents to sell Custom-made 
Raincoats. Prices defy competition. 1916 outfit 
free. Exceptional inducements. Enormous profits. 
Amer.-Europ.-RaincoatCo.,175E.Bwy.,NY.,DeskA. 

Transfer Initials, Letters, Monograms; - 
plied on automobiles while they wait: cost 2c each; 
profit $1.38 on $1.50 job; free particulars. Auto Mono- 
gram Supply Co., Dept.2, Niagara Bldg.,.Newark,N.J. 


N. R. G. Little Wizard Labor Saver washes 
clothes in 10 minutes, absolutely without rubbing. 
Contains no Lime, Lye, Paraffin, Wax or other in- 
jurious chemical and cannot possibly injure the 
clothes or hands. There is nothing like it on the mar- 
ket. It is positively the wonder of the age, sells for 
15c, enough for 5 family washings. We supply one 
free sample with every package you buy and guar- 
antee the sale of same. All you do is to leave the free 
sample with the housewife and, when you call again, 
she is eagerly awaiting to become your steady and 
permanent customer. Secure territorial rights at 
once, or you will regret it. A 1c postal card brings 
sample and full particulars. Farquhar-Moon Mfg. 
Co., Desk F204, 140 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Large profits. Manufacture ‘‘ Barley Crisps,” 
costs cent to make. Sells like hot cakes for 5c. Ma- 
chine & instructions, prepaid, $7.50. Send 10c for 
sample. Barley Crisp Co., 1208 B’way, San Fran. 


Lady forms make good money selling Mrs. 

McCormick’s Beauty Cream. Large jar 50 cts. 

Repeats. Beautifies complexion. Delightful odor. 

A wonderful face cream. Write for particulars. 
Behrens Drug Co., Waco, Texas. 


_Salesmen selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
cigar, pool, drug, general store trade can do big 
business with our new live pocket side line. All 
merchants towns 100,000 and under want it. $5.00 
commission each sale. No collecting. No expense 
or risk_to merchant. We take back all unsold 
goods. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago, III. 

















AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Agents :—A free course in General Salesman- 
ship is given to every man of our Sales Organiza- 
tion. This organization is a body of successful men 
that unique electrical 
device which cuts the cost of electric lighting in 
Sells for $3.50 and $5.00, is used in home, 
office, store, factory; weighs only one pound. Sold 
All agents furnished ~— = 

1g) - 


selling the Handy Light; 
half. 
- demonstration. 
pla 


nned methods for gaining interviews. h 
ade business for a man of ability and standing in 


is community. General Agents preferred. Inquire 


for our full proposition by addressing 
The Handy Light Co., 
665 Handy Light Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Armstrong earned $67.50 ist day; new col- 
lection System sells $5 to $30. Agents profit 150%. 
No competition. Exclusive territory. Free sample. 

Sayers Co., 404 Wainwright, St. uis. 


Men and women: others making $1,500 to 
$3,000 yearly, taking orders for over 90 Household 
Articles: Outfit Free. Full Instructions. Big 
Chance. Duo Factories, Dept. B 41, North Java.N.Y. 


Sells like hot cakes. Brand new ironing wax, 
perfumes clothes, Wart to ironing board, has 
asbestos iron rest. Working outfit 5c. 

Waxinpad, Lynbrook, N. Y., Dept. 1. 


We pay women liberally to introduce * National” 
dress goods and garments among friends and neigh- 
bors. Magnificent selling outfit makes work easy and 
agreeable. Every family a customer, so representa- 
tives should make $35.00 weekly. For free particulars 
write National Dress Goods Co., Dept.48, New York. 





Widen your 


markets 


The Parcels-Post combines with Cos- 
mopolitan to open big business 
opportunities to little merchants. 


It costs only $13.00 to tell a condensed 
story of your merchandise to more 
than a million Cosmopolitan readers. 
No other magazine offers such a large 
market to the small advertiser. 


Here is your chance to widen your 
market—to find new customers in 
every state in the union. 


Big businesses have been built up from 
small beginnings in the Opportunity 
Adlet Section of Cosmopolitan. 


Why not let us help you make a start? 


Tell us what you have to offer. We 
will advise you how to advertise it. 
There is no charge for our services. 


Opportunity Adlet Section 
COSMOPOLITAN 
119 West 40th Street, New York 








Agents—Sell Buckeye Duplex Overcoat- 
Raincoat Direct from Manufacturer, retailing from 
$3.95 Up. Each Coat guaranteed. Write for Book- 
let. Buckeye Mfg. Co., 42 Lincoln Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Salesmen wanted—to sell Shinon Products to 
retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Consump- 
tion big. Low prices; attractive deals. 18-year qual- 
ity ee. Big commission nets large income. 

All or part time. Shinon, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents to handle exclusively or as a side line 
Accident and Sickness Policy at $10 yearly. $5000 
Principal Sum. $100 monthly for Accident or 
Sickness. One-half — $5. eposit with State. 

Underwriters, Dept. A., Newark, N. J. 


Act quick! Automobile Gasoline going up! 
Sell Gaso-Tonic. Equals gasoline at 3c a gallon. 
Eliminates Carte. irst order sold or money re- 
funded. White Mfg. Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, O. 


Women make money introducing Priscilla 
Fabrics, Hosiery, Underwear, Dresses in spare 
time. Beautiful samples furnished. 

Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 135, Trenton, N. J. 


Salesmen acquainted with drug trade and 
hospitals to sell our Genuine Russian Mineral Oil 
as a side line. Liberal commission. Arnoid B. Weil 
& Co., Wade Blidg., Cleveland, O. 


Guaranteed Hosiery Selling froni Mill Earns 
$5 a day for our representatives. No cap. or exp. 
needed. Permanent position. Exclusive territory. 
C. Weber Mills, Nicetown Sta.. Phila.. Pa. 


We establish you in business for yourself. 
Now paying others $3,000 to $6,000 yearly. Exclu- 
sive territory contracts for selling our Visual In- 
struction Equipment to schools and libraries. High- 
grade, educated men with references; cash deposit 
guarantee required. Underwood & Underwood, 
417 Fifth Ave., Dept. A., New York. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Phonograph factory seeks representative. 
Energy and $100 needed for territory. This $10 Horn- 
less Phonograph equals in results $100 machines. 
Splendid opportunity. Princess, 505 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Start in business for yourself selling our guar- 
anteed Hosiery and Underwear direct to wearer. 
Others make $20 to $30 weekly to start. Write to-day 
for booklet. The Cee & Dee Co.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Agents—500% Profit—$30.00 to $100.00 a 
week.—That’s what our agents are making selling 
our new metallic Sign Letters for office windows; 
store fronts and glass signs of all kinds. No experi- 
ence ee nyone can put them on and make 
money right from the start. One agent says: ‘‘ Have 
already put up 14 signs in this little burg and more 
in sight. Your letters are the best things I have 
seen in years. Will soon be in a position to buy in 
5,000 lots.’"” Another says: ‘I am getting all the 
work I can do and the letters have given entire 
satisfaction everywhere.’’ We are daily receiving 
such letters from our agents. This is the only field 
not overcrowded. There is a big demand for win- 
dow lettering everywhere. You can sell to near-by 
trade or travel all over the country. Write today 
for a free sample and full particulars. Metallic 
Letter Co., 420 N. Clark Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


We will pay you well. Hardenburg’s famous 
line of Leather Goods. Diaries and other Adver- 
tising Specialties. Product of forty years’ experience. 
Easy sales, satisfied customers. <A serious offer for 
hustling salesmen. No canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 69 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Agents—To sell the newest electric appliance 
on the market; sold everywhere there is electricity, 
in the home, office, store, factory; liberal profits; 
sales-driving sample, weighs a pound, no experience 
or knowledge of electricity required; it shows how 
to use one light instead of two and get the same 
results; sells for $3.50 and $5.00 and saves the 

urchaser an investment of $25; write for particu- 
ars. The Handy Light Co., 617 Handy Light Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Who wants to make more money selling 
brushes every home needs? Special method o' 
getting entrance. Fuller Sanitary Brushes are na- 
tionally advertised—largest output—best terms. 
Your territory is valuable. Write Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, Conn., Rock Island. II. 


Large manufacturer wants representatives 
to sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, dresses, waists, 
skirts, direct to homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 586 Broadway, New York City. 


Let us start you in a permanent business of 
your own selling guaranteed Planto-Silk Hosiery, 
and Underwear direct from factory to the homes; 
capital and experience not necessary; many of our 
representatives make $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 
Write for particulars to Malloch Knitting Mills, 
111 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Every Home on Farm in small town or suburb 
needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin kerosene 
(coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as bright as 
electric. Tested and recommended by Government 
and 34 leading Universities. Awarded Gold Medal. 
One farmer cleared over $500 in 6 weeks. Hundreds 
with rigs or autos earning $100 to $300 per month. 
No capital required; we furnish goods on time to 
reliable men. Write quick for sample lamp for free 
trial, distributor’s proposition and secure appoint- | 
ment in exclusive territory. Mantle Lamp Co., 
602 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Salesmen: Get Our Plan for Monogramming 
Automobiles, motorcycles, traveling bags, etc., by 
transfer method; very large profits. , 
Motorists’ Accessories Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Exclusive Sales Agent wanted in every 
county. Position worth $750 to $2000 yearly. We 
specially train our agents. Have us show you. 

Novelty Cutlery Co., 7 Bar St., Canton, O. 


Hosiery Manufacturer Offers Permanent 
position supplying regular customers in home town 
at mill prices. Large monthly income earned. All or 
spare time. For particulars address F. Parker Mills, 
2733 North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canvassers wanted—to solicit orders for 
trees and shrubbery. Salary or commissions pay- 
able weekly. Year ‘round employment. Perry 
Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. Established 21 years. 

1916’s Sensation! 11-piece toilet article set 
selling like blazes at $1, with $1 carving set Free! 
Whirlwind stunt! Newcome made $18 one day! 

Write E. Pierce Co., 906 Lake St., Chicago. 

Agents—‘‘Exclusive features’’ are what make 
easy sales—I can gain attention, close the sale and 
collect the money on six customers with the exclu- 
sive features of my non-alcoholic flavoring extracts, 
while you are struggling with one customer on the 
old commonplace line of talk. So can you! Prove it! 
Write to-day. e 

J. M. Pitkin Co.. 625 R. St., Newark, N. Y. , 

We make largest line sanitary brushes for 
every purpose. ig money for Agents. Write for 
attractive proposition, Puritan Sales Co., Dept. C, 
1968 Broadway, N. Y. 


Smoker wanted—we want silent salesmen ° 
who will smoke a pipe and get paid for it. Send no 
money, just write for particulars. M. H. Putnam, 
607 West 51st Street, New York City. 


Agents: Earn Big Commissions selling $20.00 
value made to measure suits for $12.50 retail. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. No exp. necessary. Fall line. 
Chgo Woolen Mills, Dpt. 102, 833 W. Jackson, Chgo. 


OPPORTUNITY ADLETS 
Continued on page 186 
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He Flags the Sleeper 


T three-fifteen the call 
boy comes, to wake the 
railroad man. Big Ben 

was on -the job frst. He 
started the day at sAvee. He 
is right on the minute when 
there’s an early run. 

The railroad boys all like Big 
Ben. He helps them make the 
grade. He calls “‘All aboard!’’— 
they’re out of bed—plenty of time 
and a grin—signals set against a 
grouch—all cheery clear ahead. 


Big Ben will run your day on 
schedule time—he’ll sidetrack the 
Sandman whenever you say. 


You’ll like Big Ben face to face. He’s 
seven inches tall, spunky, neighborly—down- 
right good all through. He rings two ways 
—ten half-minute calls. or steadily for five 
minutes, 

Big Ben is six times factory tested. At 
your jeweler’s, $2.50 in the States, $3.00 in 
Canada. Sent prepaid on receipt of price if 
your jeweler doesn’t stock him. 


Westclox folk build more than three million alarms 
a year—and build them well All wheels are 
assembled by a special process—patented, of course. 
Result—accuracy, less friction, long life. 


LaSalle, !,,U.s.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westehx 


Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo. Sleep-Meter, Lookout and Ironclad 











AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


Men and women representatives wanted 
in every locality to handle the wonderful Mager 
Game; fast becoming a craze that will soon sweep 
the whole country; sells at sight in every home 
where there are children; play and education com- 
bined; the most fascinating and alluring game ever 
devised; exclusive territory; one hundred per cent 
= a splendid chance to build up a permanent 

usiness; fastest selling article now before the pub- 
lic. Address 

G. E. Mager, 1225 Garden St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Become a Business Man, appoint sub-agents 
to sell the original and genuine Karbonoid, used 
and indorsed Autocar Service Co., also Auto Mfgs., 
and many others. Sales guaranteed, large profits, 
reorders. $36 investment which retails for $96 
starts you. Salesmanager, Karbonoid Corp., 131 
Columbus Ave., Boston. Mass. 


We start you in business, furnishing every- 
thing: men and women, earning $30 upward weekly 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories’’ anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., E. Orange, N. J. 


Agents—here’s a winner. The Midget Vest 
pocket Garment Hanger—sells on sight. Most at- 
tractive proposition ever offered. No competition, as 
article is fully protected by U. 8S. & foreign patents. 
Dept. C. M. Silvex Company, 119 W. 4th St., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. . 


Energetic Men make big money selling slick- 
shine in every home, store, garage and through 
sub-agents. Duplicate orders come easy. Address 
Slick-Shine Co., Newark, N. J. 


Big Textile Mills Want ambitious men and 
women everywhere to show latest dress fabrics, 
neckwear, hosiery, underwear, and sweaters. 400 
styles. Easy sales. Values beat stores. Many mak- 
ing over $30 weekly. All or spare time. Complete 
sample outfit starts you. 

Steadfast Mills, 62 Remsen St.. Cohoes, N. Y. 


Profit selling our Auto Mon- 
ograms & Initials, Window Sign Letters, Changeable 
Signs, & Show Cards. 1000 Varieties; enormous de- 
mand. Sullivan Co., 1123 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Agents—Get Free copy of'‘The Thomas Agent." 


Agents Make Bi 


Greatest agents’ paper published. Full of money 
making plans and experiences of successful agents. 
Editor Thomas Co., 1218 North St., Dayton, O. 


$7.50 Commission each sale and repeat orders; 
trav’l’g salesmen among gen’! mercantile trade;every 
State; wkly settlement; no competition; pocket sam- 
ple. Toledo Cable Co., 204 Davis Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Agents—pair silk hose free. State size and 
color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. 
Agents wanted. Write today. Triplewear Mills, 
Dept. E., 720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


osplash water strainers sell 
themselves—no talking—experience unnecessary. 
Daily profits $5 upwards. Send 2c (mailing cost). 
T. O. F. Union Filter Co., 73 Franklin St., N. Y 


Agents: Cooper made $314 last month, $91 
last week, selling ‘‘Kantleak’’ Raincoats. New 
yroposition. We deliver and collect. Sample coat 

ree. Comer Mfg. Co., 13 Dorris St., Dayton, O. 


Specialty salesman wanted. Big commissions 
being earned selling Ever-Ready Cans. Write for 
particulars. 

Ever-Ready Can Company. Greenfield, Ohio. 

Make and sell your own goods. Formulas by 
Expert Chemists. Manufacturing Processes and 
Trade Secrets. Formula Catalog for Stamp. Robert 

Mystic Company, Washington, D. C. 


$150.00 salary for 60 days’ work paid woman 
or man in each town to distribute free circulars, 
and take orders for White Ribbon Flavoring. 
J. S. Ziegler Co., 7c E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


Agents Wanted—Men or Women; big profit, 
selling specialties used in homes, hotels, stores, and 
offices. The Carson Company, Box 1D-800, 
Houston, Texas. 


They sell on sight! Our marvelous Nibco 
Auto Washer for cleaning automobiles. Also our ad- 
justable floor and wall mops, dustless dusters, sani- 
tary brushes and other household specialties. Com- 

lete line. Immense profits. Write now. Silver- 

hamberlin Co.. 1-5 Maple St., Clayton, N. J. 


Agents get particulars of one of the best 
propositions ever put on the market. Something 
no one else sells. Others making $25.00 to $50.00 
weekly. Just a postal today. E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Manager, 9714 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


Some of the biggest advertisers to-day some- 
times use a little ad like this. A postal will bring 
you full particulars about this department. Cosmo- 
politan Opportunity Adlets, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City. ‘ 


____ BOOKS—PERIODICALS 


“Sexual Philosophy,’’ 12c; clear, specific, 
authoritative, satisfying. Really, splendidly, best sex 
manual published. An eye-opener.‘‘ Health-Wealth”’ 
Pub. House, 77 Bennington, Lawrence, Mass. 


Learn another man’s language by the easy 
practical Hossfeld_Method for Spanish, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese, 
each one dollar. Free circulars. Peter Reilly, 
Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


_ Many big advertisers first started with a 
little ad this size. The cost is little and the results 
big. We will gladly send you full particulars. Drop 
us a postal to-day. Cosmopolitan Opportunity Ad- 
lets, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Free Sample— 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Learn a New Business 
That can earn you $3,000 to $6,000 yearly in pro- 
fessional fees making and fitting a foot specialty. 
Easily learned by anyone at home, in a few weeks 
at small expense; no further capital required, no 
goods to buy, job hunting, soliciting or agency. 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can 
attend to. To obtain particulars state something 
of your abilities, occupation, etc. Stephenson 
Laboratory, 5-12 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted—District Managers in larger cities 
capable of employing and training salesmen and of 
conducting an aggressive sales campaign. An un- 
usual opportunity in a growing organization. No 
capital required, must be able to furnish references 
and bond. P. O. Drawer 64, Hartford, Conn. 


Big opportunity for sales mgr. capable of or- 
ganizing oo force. Exclusive rights, new fast sell- 
ing $7.50 Adding Machine. Does work of expensive 
machines. Calculator Sales Co.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“*Hire Yourself as Boss.’’ Big corporation will 
back you in a money making Mail Order business 
selling Guaranteed, quick sale goods. Start spare 
time at home or office. Small investment will prove 
selling nn a winner. Valuable instructions Free. 
Write for Free Booklet ‘‘ Forceful Facts.’ Wm. J. 
Dick, Mer., Dept. C-11, 20 W. Lake St., Chicago. 

Learn to collect money. Good income; quick 
results. Instructive booklet, ‘‘Skiliful Collecting,”’ 
free. National Collectors’ Assn., 41 Park Place, 
Newark, Ohio. 

$2500 death & $15 weekly sickness and acci- 
dent benefits cost $5 yearly. Identification in leath- 
er case. Men or women 18 to 70, 2% million assets. 
Secure agency. Big Commissions. Write today. 
Southern Surety Co., 308 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Free—The Western Miner. Devoted to an ex- 
ceptional mining investment and mining news, will 
be sent 3 months free to get acquainted. The West- 
ern Miner, 2520 West 37th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Over a million copies of this magazine are 
sold each month. A postal will bring you full par- 
ticulars about this department. Cosmopolitan Op- 
portunity Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


JEWELRY 


Arizona Fire Agate. Full of Fire. Direct from 
the mines. Set in 20-year mountings. Scarf pins 
$1.00. Cuff links $1.50, brooches $2.00. 

Jas. Duffy & Co., 
421 So. 7th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona. 


HONEY 


Finest Quality White Clover Honey, crop of | 
1916, thirty lb. can, $3.60, two or more cans, $3.45 
each. Sample 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price list free. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. : 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Nursing easily learned at home. Complete 
training; rates low; easy terms; affiliated with Cen- 
tral Hospital of Phila. Catalog free. Philadelphia 
School for Nurses, 2231 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Ladies to sew at home for a large Phila. firm; 
good money; steady work; no canvassing; mate- 
rial sent prepaid; send stamped envelope for prices 
paid. Universal Co., Dept. 8, Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, vaudeville sketches, monologues, dia- 
logues, speakers, minstrel material, jokes, recita- 
tions, tableaux, drills, musical pieces. Make-up 
goods. Large catalog free. 

T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 24, Chicago. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
in script lettering, includi inside and outside 
envelopes, $2.50; 100 visiting cards, 50 cents. 
Write for samples. C. Ott Engraving Co., 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISING 


Learn to write advertisements. Will positively 
show you by mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week. Biggest field in the world. Information free. 
Page Davis Co., 1117 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


PRINTERS 


Want to Print a Book, Booklet, catalogue, 
publication, daily, weekly, monthly? Low rates, 


prompt service; foreign translation; linotype. 
Call Press, 390 Sixth Ave., New York. 
“PRINTING 


Excellent Printing—500 Bond Letterheads or 
Envelopes, $1.75; 500 fac-simile letters, $2.40. 
Send 2c stamp for beautifui blotter and price list; 
10c for samples. 

Colossus Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


Your monogram engraved on 24 sheets 
letterpaper and envelopes two initials only 75 cents, 
three initials $1.35. Fine linen finished paper. Makes 
beautiful holiday gifts. Sample free. 

Monogram Co.,200 New Jersey Ave.,Brooklyn.N.Y. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


Our ‘‘Modern’’ Duplicator—yours for $2.40. 
No glue or gelatine. Always ready. All sizes. Free 
trial. 34,000 users. Standard for 15 years. Book- 
let free. Sole mfrs. J. S. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Poultry Advocate, Dept. 153, Syracuse, N. Y 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents secured or fee returned. Actual 
search and report as to patentability free. Send 
sketch or model. 1916 Edition, 90-page patent book 
free. Write for it. Personal and prompt service. My 
patent sales service gets fuil value for my clients. 
George P. Kimmel, 245 Barrister Bldg., Wash..D.C. 


Patent your Ideas—$9,000 offered for certain 
inventions. Books, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and 
‘“What to Invent,’’ sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report as to patentability. Manufacturers 
constantly writing us for patents we have obtained. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
Established 20 years. Address Chandlee & and- 
lee, patent attorneys, 806 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Patents that protect and pay. Advice and book 
free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for search. Watson 
E. Coleman, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—an Idea—Inventors should write 
for list of ‘‘ Needed Inventions,” ‘‘Patent Buyers” 
and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent’’; sent free. ; 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D. C. 


Patents wanted. Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and What to 
Invent with List Inventions Wanted; $1,000,000 


in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion as to patentability. Write for our 
four Guide books sent free upon request. Patents 
advertised Free. We assist inventors to sell their 
inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 
753 9th, Washington, D. C. 


Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books with 
list hundr of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice free. 

R. B. Owen, 4 Owen Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Don’t lose your rights to patent protection. 
Before proceeding further send for our blank form 
“Evidence of Conception” to be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lan- 
caster & Allwine, 251 Ouray Bldg., Washington,D.C. 

This department is always glad to hear from 
any one thinking of using classified advertising. 
Write us about it—we may be able to help you. A 
postal will do. Cosmopolitan Opportunity Adlets, 
119 W. 40th St., New York City. - 


PATENTS 


Invent something; your ideas may bring 
wealth; our free book tells what to invent and how 
to obtain a patent, through our new credit system; 
write today. Waters & Co., 4290 Warder Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy—Morse and Wireless—also Sta- 
tion Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap ex- 
pense—easily learned. Largest school—established 
42 years. Correspondence courses also. Catalog 
free. Dodge’s Institute, 12th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


DULL RAZOR BLADES 


Because we can’t convince by words how fine 
our work and service are, we'll re-edge 3 safety 
blades free and return in Handy Mailing Case with 
“Inside Facts on Resharpening.’’ Parker-Warren 
Engineering Labty., 107-F, W. 42d St., N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for railway mail, pest office, custom 
house and other Government Civil Service ‘‘Exams” 
under former Government Examiner. Write today 
for free booklet J-115. 

Patterson Civil Service School, Rochester, N. Y. 


| INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We can pay 
7 more than issuing company can legally 
eferred Dividend policies maturing 1917 
to 1920. Write for booklet. Chas. E. Shepard & 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886. 56 Liberty St., N. Y. y. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least 
cost. Stockholders exempt_ corporate liability. 
Serve as resident agents. Specialists’ corporate 
organization. Stoddard iy es Company, 
Box 8-P, Phoenix, Arizona. ranch office, Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


POULTRY 
“Poultry Paper, 44-124 page periodical, up to 


| date, tells all you want to know about care and 


management of poultry, for pleasure or profit: 50 
cents per year, four months on trial! for 10 cents. 


SONG WRITERS 


Song Writers ‘‘Key to Success’’ Sent Free. 
Get real facts. We revise ms, compose & ar- 
range music, copyright and facilitate Free Publica- 
tion, or sale. Submit poems for examination. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 109 Gaiety Bldg., N. Y. C- 


HEALTH PROMOTION 


Men and women, are you thin? I can place 
10 to 25 lbs. of stay-there flesh on your bones. 
guarantee to build you up scientifically, naturally, 
without apparatus or drugs, in the privacy of your 
own home. Write today for information. Edward 
J. Ryan, Martin Bldg., Utica, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


LAME PEOPLE 


The Perfection Extension Shoe for any person 
with one short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, 
irons, etc., needed. Worn with ready-made shoes. 
Shipped on trial. Write for booklet. ‘ 
enry C. Lotz, 313 Third Avenue, New York. 
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“I wonder if he's 
going to be ill 


‘to suggestion to take Sanatogen would at 
once come from friends who have had exper- 
ience with this natural food-tonic. For it is a 
fact that thousands upon thousands of men and 
women, weakened through the stress and strain 
of work and worry have thus regained vitality 
and working power. 

When Sir Gilbert Parker writes : “Sanatogen is a true food- 
tonic, feeding the nerves and giving fresh vigor to the over- 
worked body and mind,” he but expresses the thoughts of 
multitudes of others. 


a Rie at Pistine seit sk teal 


That over 21,000 physicians have endorsed Sanatogen in 
writing; that many physicians, including famous nerve 
specialists, use Sanatogen in their own families— these facts 
speak for themselves. 

ho. i And thus you may be sure you can find no more trust- 
YOrug") worthy safeguard for your health at such times than Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere in three 


FREE SAMPLE sizes, $1.00 up. Awarded Grand Prize at the In- 


OFFER “id ternational Congress of Medicine, London, 1913. 
On request we will ; 
Send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of 
Sanatogen; also 
Richard Le Galli- ' Vl 


enne’s booklet, “The 
rt of Living,” telling 


cevAmuge|  .  _ Endorsed by over 
3-E Irving Place, 21.000 Physicians 


New York 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


(Vumber O 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Harper’s Bazar has entered 
its Fiftieth Year. It is the 
only woman’s magazine of fash- 
ions and society in America that 
can look back upon a half cen- 
_tury of life. 


To celebrate the occasion, 
Harper’s Bazar has prepared 
the largest and finest issue of 
its whole career—the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number, now 
ready. 


There are reprints of the 
quaint old fashions that ap- 
peared when every belle of the 
Sixties planned her frocks upon 
the models in Harper’s Bazar. 
The illustration on this page 
appeared on the front cover of 
Harper’s Bazar fifty years ago. 


There is a host of attractive 
new features—society articles 
and pictures, interesting fiction, 
the new Autumn fashions from 
the best makers, and remarkable 
special advertisements from the 
best shops in this country. 


To secure this great Anni- 
versary Number, go to your 
newsdealer today. Or, if you 
prefer, accept at once the spe- 
cial invitation below, and you 
will receive the Fiftieth An- 


niversary Number by return GENTLEMAN'S AND LADY'S FALL FASHIONS 
mail. From Vol. 1, No. |—Fifty Years Ago 


‘\ 





During last August alone— 
a month when few people usu- 
ally subscribe to magazines— 
372 women from the New York 
Social Register subscribed to 
Harper’s Bazar. You know the 
celebrated “400.” Practically all 
of them, as you see, are now en- 
thusiastic readers of the Bazar. 


In every number are signed 
fashion articles and exclusive 
models from Lucile, Henry 
Bendel, Hickson and Tappe of 
New York—also Paquin and 
the other great Paris designers. 
There is fiction by W. J. Locke, 
Alice Duer Miller, May Ed- 
ginton, Elizabeth Frazer, and 
many others. There are re- 
markable signed society articles 
by such women as Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Mrs. Hobart 
C. Chatfield-Taylor, and Mrs. 
Nathalie Schenck Laimbeer. 


With Harper’s Bazar at your 
side, you will be far more smart- 
ly dressed—you will escape 
costly mistakes in line and ma- 
terials—and you will be de- 
lightfully entertained. To se- 


== cure the great Fiftieth Anni- 


versary Number (the largest 
and most interesting ever pub- 
lished) go to your newsdealer 
today—or accept the special 
invitation below. 


% 
Ts 


< te, “Sp, a 


ae Special Anniversary Invitation from the Publishers of Harper’s Bazar 
% 

. ‘ Tear off this coupon, sign your name and address, and mail it to Harper’s Bazar 

no ¥ at once. Send no money, unless convenient. You will receive the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number by return mail, and after it, month by month, the 

seven big Winter and Spring issues that will follow. 





If you prefer, pin a $2 bill to the coupon. You will receive 


ep wel, ah the same eight big numbers—October until May—and we will 

%, in Sp “ae, 0, add, with our compliments, the June number also, making nine 
“ng? To 4 8 months of Harper’s Bazar instead of eight. But be sure to 

Ty es & ey Fp use the coupon at once; our limited supply of the great 
S 4 Ae, Gy,” a October Fiftieth Anniversary Number makes it 
7 in Cais necessary for you to use the coupon immediately. 
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The Mayor of 
Chicago 


(Concluded from page 80) 


junless this law were repealed, it must 
be enforced, and he woul enforce 
it. The announcement of his intention 
created such a storm as this vast Chicago 
of many races had never known before. 
On Sunday, November 7, 1915, a parade 
of sixty thousand people, the greatest 
parade that Chicago had ever known in all 
its history, marched the streets from mid- 
day to sunset, protesting the enforcement 
of the ordinance. It was such a demon- 
stration as no weak- man in modern 
politics would have resisted or denied. 
But this stalwart athlete, mental and 
physical, set his jaw a little tighter, and 
the ordinance stands to-day enforced 
throughout the entire city. 

Prior to this prompt answer of the chal- 
lenge of this vast parade, the mayor had 
done an equally bold but individual thing. 
There was a strike in Chicago among the 
employees of her many miles of street- 
railways that threatened the stability and 
prosperity of the city. It was a crisis 
of extraordinary menace. 

Promptly the mayor called into consulta- 
tion in his office men on either side. First, 
he spent a day with the men who repre- 
sented the street-railways, and failing to 
influence them to recede from their posi- 
tion, he called a conference of the street- 
railway employees and held them for a 
day in his office, endeavoring to compose 
their differences, but in vain. 

Then, William Hale“Thompson set him- 
self with sterner resolution to the task, 
and called the leading men of both sides 
into his office, locked them in, sat down 
in their midst, and told them that neither 
he nor they would get out of the mayor’s 
chamber until that strike was settled. 

Before the day was done, a committee 
of three arbitrators was chosen. Maclay 
Hoyne represented the street-railway men, 
and James M. Sheean represented the 
employees. These two men _ promptly 
chose the mayor as the third man to be on 
that committee, and, before nightfall, 
the menacing strike was settled with a 
favorable result to the working men. 

Back of this exhibition of mental and 
physical back-bone was the splendid out- 
door athletic training of William Hale 
Thompson. These two vital battles in Chi- 
cago’s life were won with a back-bone born 
of twenty years of plain-life on the Western 
prairies, followed by the vigorous exercise 
of the football field. He led the team of 
the Chicago Athletic Association to the 
national championship in 1906. 

Mayor Thompson has carried his love 
for the outdoor physical development of 
the people to every detail of his official 
life. He has given himself with extraor- 
dinary interest to the development of 

hicago’s great lake front, which he is 
Sven to speak of as its “great sleeping 
asset.’’ He has been vitally a part of that 
great public improvement—the municipal 
Pier—the greatest municipal playground 
in the world. He boasts of the fact that 
Chicago has more playgrounds for chil- 
dren than any city in the world, and his 
administration is likely to be memorable 


in this line of public improvements which 
will endure. 
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Gave up $72,000 Job— 
Now Worth Millions 


Remarkable Story of Young Man Whose Courage Made . 
What Any Man Can Do. 
Great Secret of Wealth, Power, Happiness, Easily Acquired 


He came to work there as an office boy. Afraid of noth- 
ing, filled with supreme ¢ourage, he rose from the ranks, 
became Salesman, Sales Manager, Vice-President. Several 
years ago, when his salary was reputed to have been 
$72,000 a year, his courage again WON for him. 
his position to go into business for himself. 
a leading automobile manufacturer, whose name is known 
from coast to coast, and worth millions. 


Fortunes Won Through Courage 
















Him a Millionaire. 


Frank Channing 
Haddock 


The author of 
“Culture of Cour- 
age’ ranks with 
men like James, 
Bergson and Royce 
asa scientist. Mr. 
Haddock does not 
merely tell you to 
banish your fears, 
he doesn’t merely 
tell you not to be 
afraid, but he gives 
yourulesand simple 
exercises that ac- 
tually develop your 
courage, exactly as 
the muscles of your 
arms can be de- 
veloped by exercise! 


The case mentioned above is not unusual among big men. 
them carefully, talk to them and you will find that the one thing in 4 
which these men are superior to you is—Courage. 
irresistible force wins wealth, power, happiness, everything you want 
in life where strength, wit and money fail/ The man who has “nerve’ 
is the man who surmounts all obstacles—who makes his brain pay biggest dividends. ; 


If you lack confidence in yourself, you are hopelessly beaten even before you start. dm: 
superiority of others—if you are ‘‘afraid of what might happen’’—if you hesitate when opportunity is pre- 
sented to you—if you stand, cringing, hat in hand when you want a thing—in short, if you lack Courage, 
your work in this world will be but drudgery! You will. work for those who HAVE Courage. 
develop your own latent courageous instincts YOU can be the BOSS, you can be the master, you can com- 


mand and demand all the pleasures and. luxuries of life. 


How to Develop It 


“Culture of Courage,”” by Frank Channing Had- 
dock, a scientist whose name ranks with James, 
Royce and Bergson, is a book of definite, practical 
rules and exercises, by following which anyone can 
quickly develop the Courage that Wins. , It isa 
simple, sensible course in how to overcome each 
particular kind of human fear, physical as well as 
mental. The author throws a ghost-scattering 
searchlight into the shadows that have scared 
people from rich fields of life; he tears away the 
straw-and-gossamer entanglement which has 
held men and women in subjection; he pulls off 
the imagination-created masks of various fears, 
superstitions and bugaboos which in all ages have 
paralyzed the brain’s energies and constantly 
dinned into eager ears the failure slogans: ‘‘I’m 
afraid,” ‘‘I dare not try,” “I haven't the‘ability,”’ etc. 
This book will. startle you, will awaken trains of 
thought that may easily change the entire course of 
your career, just as it has that of thousands of other 
men and women in all walks of life who have learned 
its wonderful back-bone-building, wealth-achieving 


wg Send No Money 


Not a Penny in Advance 


Just Mail the Coupon 


While published in book form, “‘ Culture 
of Courage" is a comprehensive System 
of Courage-Building. It contains 14 main 
divisions, and fills 460 pages. Beautifully 
bound in half-leather, gold-top leaves, 
big, readable print—-yet the price is only 
$3.00 and we are offering it for five days’ 
examination without a penny from you 
in advance. 


penny. 





magazine again. 












Pocket Money for You 


You can earn several dollars a week with 
just a little of your spare time. Just take 
care of your friends and neighbors who wish 
to subscribe to Cosmopolitan. An after- 
noon or two a week will earn you three or 
four dollars easily. Write us a letter asking 
us to tell you all about it. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Agency Division 
119 West 40th Street 









Send no money—merely mail the coupon. 





Worth Its'Weight in Gold 
“In it I found rules, prin- 
ciples and regimes which 
make it worth its weight 
in gold to me.”’—District 
Attorney Goodwin, Oil 
City, Pa. 
Failure Turned Into) 
Success 

“For seven years I 
worked unsuccessfully on 
a project and had about 
given it up until I got a 
copy of ‘Culture of 
Courage.” By applying 
the principles set forth in 
this great book, I was 
able to put the proposi- 
tion over in less than two 
months, and it wasn’t so 
hard after all.” 

Forceful Ideas 
“It is a wonder. The more 
one reads it, the more 
forceful ideas he can 
draw from this  store- 
house."’—J. F. Ellis, Pres. 
. School of Sales’p, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Closes Big Deal 
“Wonderful indeed. Has 
enabled me to swing a 
deal that has been pend- 
ing for the past two years 
and was about to go to 
another company. Al- 
ready three have asked 
for loan of the book.”’— 
E. F. Hiatt, Globe, Ariz. 

Magnificent! 
“Ttis samy magnificent! 
I shall highly recommend 
it and wish everybody 


you have this 


If, after 
wonderful book in your own home, you feel you can afford not to 
own it, send it back. The examination will not have cost you a 


If, on the other hand, you gain but one secret of 
Courage out of the thousands it explains, you would not take - 
a thousand times the price for your copy. Tear out, fill 
in and mail the coupon right now, before you turn 
this page, as this announcement may not appear in this 
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The One 


He left 
Today he is 


Observe: 
THAT marvellous, j 
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If you admit the 


But if you 





could read it."—L. I. 
Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 


By a Master Mind 
“It stands absolutely at 
the head of anything I 
have ever come across. 
Mr. Haddock is certainly 
a Master Mind. As a 
teacher I can say that no 
greater good could come 
than the absolution from 
superstition this _book 
brings about.’’—James 
Straitwell, Reynoldsville, 


‘a. 

A Gold Mine 
“‘These books are a gold 
mine of ‘energizing ma- 
terial’ for the progressive 
mind.”—A. A. Martin, 
M.D., Pierce, Neb. 


Wants. Another Copy 
“Enclosed is my check; 
send another copy.”— 
W. H. Smith, Pres. Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe 
Corp., New York. 

Great Tribute 
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may produce. This 
is the most sincere 
tribute I can 
pay the books.” 
—C. A. Drink- 
witz, Evans- 
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_ New Stomachs for Old 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


THOUSANDS of people 
who suffered for years 
with all sorts of stomach 
trouble are walking 
around to-day with en- 
tirely remade  stom- 
achs. They enjoy their 
meals and never have a 
thought of. indigestion, 
constipation or any of 
the serious illnesses with which they 
formerly suffered and which are di- 
rectly traceable to the stomach. 

And these surprising results have been 
produced not by drugs or medicines of 
any kind, not by foregoing substantial 
foods, not by eating specially prepared 
or patented foods of any kind, but by 
eating the foods we like best correctly 
combined! 

These facts were forcibly brought to 
my mind by Eugene Christian, the emi- 
nent Food Scientist, who has success- 
fully treated over 23,000 people with 
foods alone! 

In a recent talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, he told me of some of his experi- 
ences in the treatment of various ail- 
ments through food—just a few in- 
stances out of the more than 23,000 
cases he has on record. 

One case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation 
and constipation, resulting in physical 
sluggishness which was naturally re- 
flected in his ability to use his mind. 
He was twenty pounds underweight 
when he first went to see Christian and 
was so nervous he couldn’t sleep. Stom- 
ach and intestinal gases were so severe 
that they caused irregular heart action 
and often fits of great mental depres- 
sion. As Christian describes it, he was 
not 50 per cent efficient either mentally 
or physically. Yet in a few days, by 
following Christian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely 
gone, although he had formerly been in the 


habit of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight having 
increased 6 lbs. ' In addition to this, he acquired 
a store of physical and mental energy so great 
in comparison with his former self as to al- 
most belie the fact that it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food com- 
binations can do was that of a man one hundred 
pounds overweight whose only other discom- 





EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


fort was rheumatism. This man’s greatest 
pleasure in life was*eating. Though convinced 
of the necessity, he hesitated for months to go 
under treatment, believing he would be de- 
prived of the pleasures of the table. He finally, 
however, decided to try it out. Not only did he 
begin losing weight at once, quickly regaining 
his normal figure, all signs of rheumatism disap- 
pearing, but he found the new diet far more 
delicious to the taste and afforded a much keener 
quality of enjoyment than his old method of 
eating and wrote Christian a letter to that 
effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi- 
millionaire—a man 70 years old, who had been 
traveling with his doctor for several years in a 
search for health. He was extremely emaciated, 
had chronic constipation, lumbago and rheuma- 
tism. For over twenty years he had suffered 
with stomach and intestinal trouble which in 
reality was superaciduous secretions in the 
stomach. The first menus given him were 
designed to remove the causes of acidity, which 
was accomplished in about thirty days. And 
after this was done he seemed to undergo a 
complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties became 
keener and more alert. He had had no organic 
trouble—but he was starving to death from 
malnutrition and decomposition—all caused 
by the wrong selection and combination of 
foods. After a few months’ treatment this man 
was as well and strong as he had ever been in 
his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eat- 
ing I have simply chosen at random from per- 
haps a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every 
one of which was fully as interesting and they 
applied to as many different ailments. Surely 
this man Christian is doing a great work. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is pub- 
lished by .The Corrective Eating Society of 
New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner, curative, as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from 
infancy to old age and for all occupations, 
climates and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great 
food specialist because every possible point is 
so thoroughly covered that you can scarcely 
think of a question which isn’t answered. You 
can start eating the very things that will pro- 
duce the increased physical and mental energy 
you are seeking the day you receive the lessons 
and you will find that you secure results with the 
first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write 
The Corrective Eating Society, Department 
911, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City. It 
is not necessary to enclose any money with 
your request. Merely ask them to send. the 
lessons on five days’ trial with the understand- 
ing that you will either return them within that 
time or remit $3.00, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 911, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


them to you within five days or send you $3. 


Name 


Address 


I will either remail 
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The Career of 
Katherine Bush 


(Continued from page 75) 


private press. Then come back with your 
eyes bright; and put on your new frock.” 

Katherine thanked her; there never 
could be anyone kinder or more thoughtful 
for others than was this arrogant great 
lady. The girl walked in the fresh May 
sunshine, but nothing lifted the weight 
which had fallen upon her heart, and 
her cheeks were paler than usual when 
she followed her mistress into the great 
tapestry saloon, wherein tea was laid. 

Mordryn looked at her constantly, unob- 
served. He found himself more disturbed 
than he cared to own. Was it possible that 
she felt something for him? How wrong 
he had been, in that case, to put the 
“Eothen” and the “‘Abélard and Héloise”’’ 
and the lilies-of-the-valley in her room— 
cruel and wrong! He knew, now that he 
saw her again, that he had thought of her 
very constantly ever since Easter time. 

Lady Garribardine watched the passage 
of events with an understanding eye. 
Something further must be done, she felt. 
So, just before dressing-time, she went 
with her work into his own sitting-room. 
The evening post had come in. 

“Mordryn, I wanted to.ask you—can 
I send a wire over to Hornwell? I have 
just heard Sir John Townly is staying there, 
and I want to suggest that he motors over 
to-morrow to tea. It will be a splendid 
chance for him to haye a quiet hour with 
my Katherine Bush...-I.would like him to 
see her here as a guest. He is very much in 
love with her in his heavy way, and I 
believe I could get the matter settled.” 

The duke experienced a most unpleasant 
twinge. This was rather more than he had 
bargained for! Why should Sir John 
Townly be given this opportunity in his 
house? 

“The match is quite unsuitable, Sera- 
phim. I can’t think how you can coun- 
tenance it.” Her ladyship appeared de- 
liberately to misunderstand him. 

“But I assure you, Mordryn, Sir John 
is not in the least upset by her origin or her 
suburban relations; he realizes the magnifi- 
cent qualities of the creature herself, and 
he knows very well that she will make the 
finest hostess for Dullinglea that he could 
find.” 

Mordryn found himself absolutely re- 
volted. The red flush mounted to his 
broad forehead. 

“Tt is not their relative worldly positions 
I alluded to, Seraphim—but their ages and - 
appearances—and, oh, tastes! I think it is 
perfectly inhuman of you!” 

“*Mordryn, I am really surprised! How 
can it possibly matter to you? You must 
have seen for yourself, that night at 
Gerard’s, what a charming companion she 
can make, and how utterly she is wasted in 
the position of secretary—and yet you 
won’t help me to do the poor child this 
good turn!” 

“Tf you put it in that way, ask whom 
you like; but I cannot think how any 
woman, to escape any position, could sell 
herself to such a man as John Townly.” 

His tone was heated and his blue eyes 
flashed. » 

“That is just the tiresome part of it. 
And Seraphim looked concerned. 
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Some of the Men Who 
HelpedBuild the Course 


PAUL NEYSTRUM, Pb.D., U.S. 
Rubber Co., Former Associate 
Prof. of Economics, in charge 
of merchandising Univ.of Minn. 

HUGO MUNSTERBURG, Pb.D., 
LL. D., Prof. Psychology, Har- 
vard University. 

GEORGE E. ROBERTS, National 
City k, N. Y¥.; Former Di- 
rector U. §. Mint. 

EDW.M.SKINNER, former Pres- 
Chicago Ass’n of Commerce. 

W. H. CHANDLER, Transporta- 
tion Manager Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 

R, S. WHITE, Coll. Mgr. Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Co. 

HARRINGTON EMERSON, Pres. 
Emerson Co., New York. 

WALTER D. MOODY, Former 
Gen’l Mgr. Chicago Ase’n of 
Commerce, Managing Directer 
Chicago Plan Commission. 

LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, 

H. PARKER WILLIS, Ph, D., 
Sec’y Federal Reserve Board. 
















Former Managing Editor N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 

HUGO DIEMER, M. E., Prof. 
Industrial Engineering, Penn. 
State College; Efficiency Eng. 

HON. THEO. FE. BURTON. 
Former U.S. Senator fromOhio. 

B.L. OLNEY HOUGH, Editor 
American Exporter, New York. 

HON. GEO. W. WICKERSHAM, 
LL. B., LL. D., Former Att’y 
General of the U. S. 

EMORY R. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
Se. D. Prof. of Traas. and Com. 
Univ. of Penn.; Member Penn. 
Public Service Com. 

K.M.H. BLACKFORD, M.D., 
Author of ‘The Job, the Man, 
the Boss’’; Originator of the 
Blackford " Employment Plan 
andthe Observational Method 
of Character Analysis. 

ELMER H. YOUNGMAN, Editor 
The Bankers Magazine, 'N. Y. 
MAURICE H. ROBINSON, Ph. 
D., Prof. of Economics, Univ. 

oot linois. 

. C. PARSONS, e ke 
Walker Co., be Ye geneer 
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FRANK FE. WEBNER, ©. P. A., 
Vice Pres. Am. Cost Account- 
ing Co. 

IRVING R. ALLEN, Pres. Irv- 
= R. Allen Co.: ‘Sales Coun- 
selor and Organizer, Chicago. 


The complete LaSalle organiza- 
Be . consists of more than 300 
siness experts, professional 
men, text writers, instructors 
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OFFICE MAN—SALARY $15 A WEEK: - 
for permanent position with large nation- ~ 
ally known firm; knowledge of general Office 
work required; state age and experience. For 
appointment address L K 283, Tribune. 


. Put the question up to yourself! Could The $15 a week want-ad appeared on 
you have applied for that $5,000 a year thesame page. It brought 171 replies from 
position with absolute confidence in. your applicantsranging in age from18to60 years! 
ability to hold down the job? What a startling proof of the fierce competi- 


Many men who read the above-$5,000 position tion for small-salaried positions—and the actual 


want-ad which appeared ina recent Sunday news- lack of men for the high-salaried ones! Every 
paper, asked themselves that same questionand were forced applicant for that $15 a week job had 170 com- 
to answer “no.” It is safe to assume that every reader of petitors. The $5,000 job went begging. 

that $5,000 a year want-ad who was equipped to fill the posi- How about your job and your salary? Why o- in the 
tion was already employed at a salary that high, or higher. ranks when a short period of special training will fit you 
There was no incentive, therefore, to make a change. for the high salaried job? 
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EXECUTIVE—AS DIVISION MANAGER 
with a million dollar corporation, employing 
a large staff of trained men; salary $5,000 to 
$6,000 a year; must. not be past middle age; 
must possess special education and training in 
modern executive and administrative’ work; >” 
unless you can pass a rigid examination re- 
garding the above qualifications, donot reply, . 
‘vas No gattention willbe paid to your letter. 
Address K M 344, Tribune. 


















We Train Men BY MAIL 


For Executive and Managerial Positions 


There are executive and managerial positions paying $35 to $100 and more a week 
which you could fill if you simply had the training. The LaSalle Course and Service 
in Higher Business Training was planned and perfected by business leaders, specialists 
and educators, to prepare ambitious men for responsible positions paying high salaries. 
It is what big business men, themselves, recognize as supplying in the most practical 
way and in the shortest possible time, the knowledge and training which took them years 
of experience and research to acquire. More than 60,000 business men have profited 
from LaSalle training, and YOU can too! 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


You can keep on drawing your present salary while we train you for an executive 
position. You can learn in your spare time, at home. And right from the start, you 
can put into practical, every day use in your present employment, the business knowl- 
edge and efficiency methods you gain from day to day. In what surer way can any 
man hope for rapid promotion? 


A Free Consulting Service 


enables you to bring up for discussion, and have solved for you by experts, any problem 
affecting your own business or personal efficiency. This Service is invaluable to business 
men, department managers, and executives—many of, whom have enrolled for the 
LaSalle Course. 


Small Cost—Easy Payments 


This Course and Service in Higher Business Training is practical; 
helps you solve your immediate problems today and prepares you 


for the bigger responsibilities of tomorrow. The cost is small. Con- Baas Book Coupon 


venient monthly payments if desired. 
. 7 LaS 
Get This Valuable Book [43 <The World's Grantee Eatension Untoerany ee 
oy ree / Dept. 1155-B Chicago, Illinois 


o os 
“Business Leadership 
Gentlemen:— Please send me, free and postpaid, copy of 


Here is a book which sets forth the result of a vast amount of business @ « . a . 
research and analysis undertaken by the largest corps of business conf a ee as =~ full particulars of your 







executive and administrative authorities, ever put to the task of organ- 
— general administrative principles and practice as applied to mod- 
ern business. It reveals some extraordinary facts and figures on the @ 
nigh cost of “‘Experience’’ as compared with the low cost of 
**Knowledge”’ which the LaSalle Course and Service in Higher Bus- 4 IND a cas Ratiscpentcigt ciate ipraceet agi ta cienapimscialiaaackaae eee 
iness Training now makes available to every.man who is seeking 
a higher position in the business world. * a 

Read this book. It will inspire you to bigger, better undectak - 
ings. Let us send you a copy. It is free to ambitious — Addvéen 
Simply mail the coupon or a postal request. Do so today. “ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1155-B Chicago * 
“The World’s Greatest Extension University.’” * ii Wit Miles eA tee eee 
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POPULATION 
100, 000, 000 


Why Esterbrook Pens are 


the Nation’s Preference 


New writing devices have come and gone. A few have survived 

and have their /imited fields; but for universal, all around usefulness 
in business, home and school the steel pen remains more than ever the 
most efficient writing instrument known to mankind. 


Boards of Education and great business organizations where it has been the subject for rigid in- 
vestigation have found no substitute that will give the same measure of satisfaction they know 
they can expect from a high grade steel pen. 

But there is as much difference between makes of steel pens as there is in the men who 
use them. 


One make is preferred by such a great majority of the people that more of them are used every year than all 
other American makes put together. 


It is the ESTERBROOK. In its various shapes and points over two seine million (200,000,000) Ester- 
brook Pens are made each year to meet the Esterbrook demand—an average of two pens for every person in 
the entire population of the United States. 

This great national preference is the best evidence that it will also pay you to discriminate. 


Send 10 cents for useful metal box containing samples of the twelve most popular Esterbrook Pens, including 
the famous 048 Falcon, the most popular pen in the world. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co., 48-70 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
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believe she has your same foolish and 
romantic ideas, and so I thought if-she 
could see him here among this fine company, 
perhaps the desire to remain in it and the 
glamour of the thing might bring her up 
to the scratch. Mordryn, do help me, like 
a kind friend.” | 

“T think the idea is disgusting,” 
Mordryn snapped impatiently; “‘but send 
your wire by all means.” 


Then he abruptly turned the conver- | 
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sation, and preséntly her ladyship left | 


him alone, very well pleased with her work. 
XXIX 


WHEN he was left alone, the duke swore 
sharply to himself. He was not a man 
accustomed to the use of strong language, 
but occasions arose in life, sometimes, 
when a good sound oath seemed to relieve 
tension. 

Yes; of course she would adorn any 
position, and Dullinglea was only a very 
moderate house. He could see her tall, 
slender, graceful figure sweeping in rich 
velvets through much larger. rooms than 
it contained. Such rooms as these, his 
own at Valfreyne! Then he went off to 
dress, in a fiery mood. 

Katherine, meanwhile, had been looking 
over ““Abélard and Héloise.” Her eye 
caught this sensible paragraph, and it 
stiffened her jaded spirit, and made her 
feel more calm: 


How void of reason are men, said Seneca, 
to make distant evils present by reflection, 
and to take pains before death to lose all the 
comfort of life. 


She was here at a splendid party, as a 
guest like everyone else, and she must 
enjoy it and forget anything but the pleas- 
ure of the moment. But, oh, if the duke 
would only talk to her! 

She wore the new white frock and looked 
quite beautiful, and some of the lilies-of- 
the-valley shone in her belt. Lady Garri- 
bardine was extremely pleased with her 
appearance and patted her arm. 

“To-morrow, Sir John Townley is 
coming over from Hornwell, child, and I 
want you to be agreeable to him for me, as 
I shall be very busy.” 

Her ladyship knew that, however irk- 

some it would appear, her command would 
be obeyed. 
_ The duke’s eyes were full of suppressed 
feeling at dinner, and his wit was caustic. 
Katherine could not hear it, but could see 
his face, and the puzzled expression 
which now and then came over the two 
ladies on either side of him; and once she 
met his gaze, and there was pain and a 
challenge in it. Excitement rose in her 
before dessert came. She knew—she felt 
—he was conscious of her presence, and 
that it wes not indifference which kept 
him from her side. What was it all lead- 
Ing to? It was very evident that he was 
determined not to succumb to whatever it 
might be. It was also evident that he 
certainly did experience emotion. 

Katherine felt unhappy, but this must 
hot prevent her from talking politely and 
sympathetically to the ladies she hap- 
pened to be sitting next to in the great 
drawing-room until the men came in. 
She remarked how protective and gracious 

€r own dear ladyship was being to her, 
Saying a word in passing and making her 
feel at home and (Continued on page 196) 


Which is You 


The Man in the Street o: the Man in the Car? 


Did you ever stop to think that the thousands of men who ride around in motor 


cars—who live in fine houses and havea string of servants to do their bidding 
—the men who have lots of time for travel—who belong to country clubs; in short, the men 
who have won in their fight for success and all that goes with it—have really no more ability 


than you? , 

Look around you, at the men who have succeeded in a big way, many of 
whom started with no more advantages than you had and you'll find that 
the one attribute common to all of them, the one characteristic which is 
more responsible for their success than any other single factdr, is their 
extraordinary Will Power. No man ever succeeded in a big way without 
a highly developed, inflexible will, and any man can succeed who has a 


strong will. - 
A New Road to Success 


Until recent years, will power was little understood. A man was either 
naturally endowed with a strong will or he didn't have one and never would 
have. No method was known for cultivating the will. Today scientists 
agree that the will can be trained just as the memory, and in the same way, 
by intelligent exercise and use. Now anyone can easily and quickly develo: 
his will to a faculty of irresistible success-achieving power. ‘ 


“POWER OF WILL” 


Send No Money — Examine It First 


“*Power of Will,’ by Frank Channing Haddock, the wizard developer of self- 
powers—a scientist whose name ranks with James, Royce, etc.—is a com- 
plete course jn will training in 28 fascinating lessons—a course which shows 
you each step and explains the working of the will so clearly that anyone can 
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This new ‘‘Wolverine Eight,’’ announced less than 
six weeks ago, has already established new Jackson sales 


records. 


Its immediate success proves unmistakably that buyers are eager 
for a strictly high grade eight-cylinder car of moderate size and 
recognize in the ‘‘Wolverine Eight’’ exactly what they want. 

The same features that create immediate sales wherever the 
‘Wolverine Eight’’ is shown, the same features that have stirred 
Jackson dealers to unprecedented enthusiasm, will make you keen to 


own one of these new models. 

The trim, clean, compactly designed eight- 
cylinder motor accelerates from a walking pace 
to sixty miles an hour. 

And this motor wins you just as quickly by 
its freedom from. vibration as it does by its 
unusual power and flexibility. Its smoothness, 
even at high speeds, excites admiration and a 
new appreciation of eight-cylinder qualities. 

The body is a beauty. It has the popular 
tonneau cowl, flush doors, and deep upholstery, 
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of finish. 

We emphasize the ease of riding. This has 
always been a Jackson virtue. It is inten- 
sified in this new model. Four full elliptic 
springs, the deep upholstery, the roominess of 
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the body and the smooth motor, all contribute 
to the securing of even greater perfection in 
this respect. 

Exacting tests under ‘actual. touring con- 
ditions show that the “Wolverine Eight”’ aver- 
age seventeen miles to the gallon of gasoline 
over ordinary roads. 

The equipment is complete, including even a 
mechanical tire pump with air-pressure gauge. 

Consider these points and you will quickly 
understand popular enthusiasm for the “‘Wol- 
verine Eight.” . 

Built in four models: Five-Passenger Tour- 
ing Car $1295; Seven-Passenger Touring Car 
$1370; Four-Passenger Roadster $1395; Two- 
Passenger Roadster $1295. 
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Model ‘‘348-A’’—Light-weight Eight, 112-inch wheelbase, five-passenger Touring Car, $1195 


See your Jackson dealer at once and arrange fo’ an immediate demonstration 


of the ‘‘Wolverine Eight.’’ 


Write at once for latest Jackson Catalogue. 
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an equal and a guest. She must be very 
grateful for these things and not look ahead. 

Now the duke, when the men left the 
dining-room, walked straight to his own 
sitting-room. He was a man of rapid 
action and supreme self-confidence. He 
opened the inner door softly ‘and listened 
—there was no sound; he could move with 
impunity. There was no one in the pas- 
sage-room. He crossed the space and 
deliberately entered the green room, turn- 
ing on the light as he did so. 

He hastily looked about at the books— 
yes; she had put the two special ones by 
her bed. And “ Abélard and Héloise” was 
underneath; he pulled it out and quickly 
found a passage he wanted and with his 
gold pencil he scored it deeply under- 
neath, and, putting the volume on the 
top, he swiftly left the room and was 
again in his own and on his way to the 
white drawing-room. The whole affair 
had not taken¢wo minutes. And with the 
knowledge of this feat accomplished, he 
looked almost serene as he sat down by a 
great lady’s side and determinedly avoided 
looking at Katherine. 

So the evening passed without speech 
between them beyond good-night, and Miss 
Bush retired, sorrowful, to bed. 

But she could not sleep, and kept on 
the light to read. There were ‘Eothen” 
and “Abélard and Héloise” close to her 
side, their order of placing reversed since 
she had left them—this change effected 
by the housemaids, no doubt. And the 
love-letters being on the top, she opened 
them first. She read many exquisite 
thoughts, and was just thinking of sleep 
when she turned a page and suddenly. sat 
bolt upright in bed, for this is what she 
read: 


I wish to heaven you had not such a power 
over me. 


And the passage was deepl underlined. 

Her heart beat to suffocation. There 
had been no such mark in this place when 
she had read this very page before dinner. 
How had it come there? Who—who— 
but there was only one person who could 
have done such a thing—the duke! 

Next day, Sunday, a number of the 
party went to church, their host among 
them—but ‘Katherine and Lady Garri- 
bardine did not accompany them. They 
were seated on the tennis-lawn watching 
a game when the churchgoers joined the 
group. 

Three magnificent cedars of Lebanon 
made a great patch of shade, and here the 
chairs were placed. The duke took one 
and stretched himself on it, as though 
fatigued. He made an astonishing picture 
of length of limb and grace and distinc- 
tion. The same curious emotion crept 
over Katherine again as she had already 
experienced—a strong desire to be very 
close to him. His hands were clasped 
idly upon his knee, and his voice, as he 
spoke softly to a lady, was lazy and com- 
placent. Oh, how extremely bitter the 
whole situation was proving to be! 

The emerald ring seemed to flash green 
fire as a tiny glint of sunlight struck it; 
it caught the attention of the sprightly 
dame to whom his grace was talking. 

“What a very wonderful ring that is 
you wear, Duke! Has it a history?” 

“Yes; a very remarkable one.” 
Katherine listened, deeply interested— 





she had so often wondered about this ring, 
too. 

“Tt has been in the family since the last 
Crusade. It came back with the tradition 
attached that it was the famous graven 
emerald seal which Theodorus made for 
Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, about 590 
B.C. and which was in vain thrown into 
the sea to be lost. It was brought back 
to Polycrates in the body of a fish next 
day. Such unexampled luck was consid- 
ered to be ominous by his ally, Amasis, who 
broke off all alliance with him in conse- 
quence. And, truly enough, he was not 
long after murdered from jealousy of his 
good fortune! The ring then disappeared 
and was supposed, later, to have been 
found by a Roman who handed it down for 
generations until it somehow got back 
into Greece, and when wrecked there on 
his way home from Palestine, the Riveaulx 
of the day obtained it from its owner- 
how, history does not say—and it has 
always been with us ever since—a strange 
belief attaching to it that if life is happy, it 
must not be worn, but that if things have 
gone ill, then it is safe to wéar it for the 
rest of time.” 

He put out his hand for the lady to 
look at the stone, and a knot of interested 
people drew near. 

“You see,” his grace continued, “it is 
deeply graven with a lyre—and.sometimes 
it seems to be dull and sometimes it 
flashes angrily.” 

“Are you not afraid to wear it?” some 
tactless person asked. 

The duke replied gravely: 

“Why should I be? I have amply ful- 
filled all the conditions attached.” And 
then the company, remembering the dark 
and ugly shadow of the mad duchess 
which had hung over his life for so many 
years, all seemed to talk at once, and so 
the slightly awkward moment passed. 

For a second before lunch, Katherine 
happened to be standing near the duke, 
and so some kind of words were necessary 
for politeness’ sake. 

“T hope you find your room comfort- 
able, Miss Bush.” 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

“Yes; thank you—and I am espe- 
cially interested in the books. The last 
guest who slept there must have taken 
liberties with your volumes and put 
strange pencilings under some of the para- 
graphs, which I discovered last night.” 

“Tt was a man who occupied the room 
lately. What presumption he showed!” 

“Yes; I wondered if you knew about it, 
the most significant marking is in the 
‘Letters of Abélard and Heloise.’ The 
scribbler had a turn for sentiment it would 
seem, and probably was suffering from 
hallucination as to his own state, which he 
imagined to be one of subjection.” 

““No; he was a level-headed fellow, who 
was not particularly happy though, I re- 
member, and no doubt he found solace in 
reading about the despairing -passion of 
those two, and in underlining that passage 
which records Abélard’s rebellion against 
pain so like his own.” 

Katherine sighed. 

“Happiness, alas, lies in the hand only 
of the very strong!” And she passed on to 
another group. 

And the duke frowned a little as they 
went in to lunch. 

Sir John Townly came over in the after- 
noon, as he had been invited to do, and 
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Lady Garribardine intimated to her secre- 
tary that now she must take this incubus 
off her hands; so Katherine obediently 
proposed a. stroll round the wonderful 
tulip-beds, which were in full bloom. And 
Mordryn saw them go off together from 
the window where he stood. 

“T really do not think it looks so 
ridiculous after all,” Lady Garribardine 
remarked to him reflectively, complacence 
in her tone. ‘He is quite a fine figure of 
a man except for his perfectly bald head, 
and that does not show now in his hat.” 

The duke made an exclamation of disgust. 

“Poor Miss Bush!” 

Lady Garribardine deemed it prudent 
to divert his thoughts; she realized that 
the moment for the final goad which 
would drive him over the brink into happi- 
ness had not yet come; so she spoke of 
soothing things, and then amused him and 
coaxed him into a more peaceful state, 
only again to see him restive when the 
pair eventually came in from the tulip- 
beds. 

Katherine looked tired and depressed, 
but Sir John had an air of gratification 
about him which made Mordryn feel that 
he could willingly have punched his head. 

His good manners alone enabled him 
to bid a cordial farewell to the poor man 
when presently he left. 

The sun was declining, and the colors 
were opal over the lake. The duties of 
host to so many charming ladies restrained 
the duke, and he had the mortification of 
seeing Katherine and another girl go off 
with two of the young men in two canoes 
on the topaz waters, and by the time he 
went to dress, he was almost desperate. 

Katherine was in black to-night, and a 
red rose was in her belt. Where had she 
got it from? Had that insupportable 
young Westonborough, whom she had been 
in the canoe with, given it to her? Surely, 
Bilton had not been so remiss as not to 
have seen that fresh lilies were put in the 
green room. But perhaps she preferred 
the red rose—women were incredibly 
fickle and capricious! 


XXX 


KATHERINE read “ Abélard and Héloise” 
far into the night. Her emotions were 
complex. She knew now that she was very 
unhappy and in a corner, and that she 
could not see clearly any way of escape. 
If she attracted the duke further, it would 
only increase the complications. 

There was something in her nature which 
she feared was not strong enough to carry 
through deceit. Her great power had 
always lain in her absolute honesty, 
which gave her that inward serenity which 
engenders the most supreme self-confidence 
and so inevitably draws the thing desired. 
Her mind was too balanced and too analyt- 
ical to give way to impulse regardless of 
cost, which, in such a situation, would have 
made nine hundred and _ ninety-nine 
women out of a thousand grab at the 
chance of securing Mordryn upon any 
terms. Of what good to obtain the po- 
sition of duchess if it only brought a 
haunting unease? Of what good to obtain 
the love of this true and splendid gentle- 
man upon false pretenses? She could then 
enjoy nothing of the results. For, above 
all worldly gains, she was well aware that 
to keep her own rigid self-respect mattered 
to her most. If his character had been 
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less worthy of reverence, if she had 
not grown so near to loving him, if 
she had not. become aware of the im- 
portance in the eyes of his world of -the 
barrier between them, and so of the 
magnitude of the offense involved in the 
deceit, she would have played her game to 
a finish without a backward thought. 

But it could not be! She had made an 
initial mistake and miscalculation in her 
career through ignorance of possible re- 
sults, and she could never shuffle out of it. 
Self-deception was, of all mental attitudes, 
the one she despised the most. She must 
face the consequence of her mistake now 
with courage. 


Extreme pallor showed in her face in . 


the morning, and her great eyes were 
shadowed and sad. She remained in the 
antechamber at the writing-table which 
had been prepared for her, after she had 
breakfasted with Lady Garribardine in 
her sitting-room. Numbers of letters had 
come by the Sunday’s post, and she made 
it seem necessary to answer them at once. 

Her mistress allowed her to have her 
way. She felt some strong underneath 
currents were affecting the girl, and fur- 
ther tantalization would not be bad for 
the duke. So she left her at the writing- 
table and joined the rest of the party 
under the cedar trees on the tennis-lawn, 
and did not mention Katherine or her 
whereabouts. If Mordryn wanted to 
know why she had not come out, or where 
she was, he must pluck up courage to 
ask himself. 

The duke glanced at her inquiringly, 
but said _nothing—perhaps Katherine 
would follow presently—but could she 
have gone again on the lake with Lady 
Alethea and those empty-headed young 
men? He would not ask; he would go 
himself and see. 

So when he had disposed of his impor- 
tant guests, he went to his own sitting- 
room, from which there was a complete 
view of the waterways, and then he took 
the trouble to get out his glasses and scan 
the occupants of the boats. 

No; she was not among them. 

She must, then, either still be in her 
bedroom—or writing, perhaps, in front of 
the window of the passage-place which 
was next this very room. * 

He would go out on the terrace from one 
of the windows and look in. 

Yes; she was there, seated at the table, 
very busy, it appeared. He came forward 
and, stepping across the threshold, he 
stood beside her. 

‘Good morning, Miss Bush; it is quite 
wrong for you to be working on this 
glorious day. You must come out into 
the sunshine with the rest of us.” 

Katherine did not rise or appear to be 
going to follow his suggestion, so he added 
authoritatively, 

“Now, be a good girl and go and get 
your hat.” 

“I am very sorry I cannot before lunch, 
I have much work to do, and it becomes 
disorganized if I leave it unfinished.” 

“Nonsense! You did not come to Val- 
freyne to work. There are such numbers 
of things I want to show you. Everyone 
is out in the garden—won't you at least 
come round the state rooms with me?” 

How could she refuse him? He was her 
host, and the pleasure would be so intense. 
She rose, but without alacrity, and 
answered a little stiffly, 





“T should much like to see them—if it 
will not take very long.” 

Her manner was distinctly different— 
he noticed it at once.” A curtain seemed 
to have fallen between them ever since 
the conversation about the pencilings in 
the book. It chilled him and made him 
determined to remove it. 

He held the door into his sitting-room 
open for her, and took pains to keep the 
conversation upon the ostensible reason 
for their voyage of inspection. 

And Katherine saw priceless gems of art 
and splendor of gilding and tapestry, and 
hangings, and great ghostly beds sur- 
mounted with nodding ostrich plumes. 
And stuffs from Venice and Lyons—and 
even Spitalfields. 

“How wonderful!” she said, at last. 
‘And there are many other places such as 
this in England—how great and rich a 
country it is! We—the middle-class pop- 
ulation—shut in with our narrow paro- 
chial views, do not realize it at all, or we 
would be very proud of our race owning 
such glorious things, and would not want 
to encourage stupid, paltry politicians to 
destroy and dissipate them all and scatter 
them to the winds.” 

Mordryn looked at her appreciatively. 
He delighted in hearing her views. 

“Tt is so very strange that you should 
have this spirit, Miss Bush. If you had 
not told me of your parentage, I should 
have said you were of the same root and 
branch as Lady Garribardine. Are you 
sure you are not a changeling?”’ 

“Quite sure. How proud it must make 
you feel to own Valfreyne, and what obli- 
gations it must entail!” 

“Yes.” And he sighed. 

“Tt must make you weigh every action 
to see if it is worthy of one who must be 
an example for so many people.” 

“That is how you look upon great po- 
sition—it is a noble way.” 

“Why, of course! It could not be right 
to hold all this in trust for your descend- 
ants and for the glory of England, and 
then to think yourself free to squander it 
and degrade the standard. All feeling 
would have to give way to fulfilling your 
trust worthily.” 

The duke felt his heart sink—a strange 
feeling of depression came over him. 

“T suppose you are right.” And he 
sighed again. 

“‘T was so much interested in the story 
of your ring,” she said presently, to lift 
the silence which had fallen upon them 
both. “It is such a strange idea that 
great good fortune is unlucky—since we 
always draw what we deserve. If we are 
foolish and draw misfortune at the be- 
ginning of our lives, we must, of course, 
pay the price; but if people’s brains are 
properly balanced, they should not fear 
good fortune in itself.” 

“You think, then, that a whole life need 
not be shadowed with misery, but that if 
the price of folly is paid in youth, there 
may still be a chance of a happy old age?” 

“Of course. One must be quite true— 
that is all—and: never deceive anyone who 
trusts one.” 

“That would mean living in a palace of 
Truth and would be impracticable.” 

“Not at all. There are some things 
people have no right to ask or to be told— 
some things one must keep to oneself for 
the carrying on of life—but if a person 
has a right to know, and trusts you, and 
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you deceive him, then you must take the 
consequences of unhappiness, which is the 
reflex action of untruth.” 

“How wise you are, child! That is the 
whole. meaning of honor. -‘To thine own 
self be true, and it must follow as the night 
the day, thou canst not then be false to 
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- any man. 


She looked straight up into his eyes; 
hers were pure and deep and sorrowful. 

““Now I have seen your beautiful home, 
I must go back to my work. I shall al- 
ways remember this visit, and this happy 
morning—all my life.” 

Mordryn was deeply moved. With 
great difficulty he restrained the words 
which rose to his lips. He did not seek 
to detain her, and they retraced their 
steps, speaking little by the way, until 
they came to his sitting-room. 

“When you go to-morrow, will you take 
with you the ‘Eothen’ and the ‘Abélard 
and Héloise’? I would like to know that 
you read them sometimes, and there is one 
passage in Abélard’s first letter which I 
know I shall have to quote to myself. It 
is on the fifty-fourth page, the bottom par- 
agraph—you must look at it sometimes—” 
Then his voice broke a little. “And, now, 
let us say good-by—here in my room.” 

“‘Good-by,” said Katherine, and held out 
her hand. 

The duke took it and with it drew her 
near to him. 

“‘Good-by—beloved,” he whispered, and 
his tones were hoarse, and then he dropped 
her hand. And Katherine gave a little 
sob and, turning, ran from the room, 
leaving him with his proud head bent and 
tears in his dark-blue_eyes. 

And she made herself feturn to her work 
—nor would she permit her thoughts to 
dwell for an instant upon the events of 
the morning or the words of the duke, 
for she knew that, if she did so, she would 


. lose control of herself and foolishly burst 


into tears. And there was lunch to be 
endured, and the afternoon and evening. 

So this was the end—he loved her, but 
his ideas of principle held. And if she was 
only a common girl and so debarred from 
being a duchess, the duke should see that 
no aristocrat of his own class could be 
more game. 

Lady Garribardine found her still writ- 
ing diligently when she came in just before 
luncheon would be announced, and she 
wondered what made the girl look so pale. 

After lunch, they were all to motor to 
an old castle for a picnic-tea, a beautiful 
ruin of a former habitation of the Mon- 
luces, cbout five miles away. 

Katherine went with the younger people, 
and Lady Garribardine had the duke to. 
herself. 

His manner was certainly preoccupied, 
and he spoke only of ordinary things as 
they went through the park. 

“The party has been the greatest suc- 
cess, Mordryn. Are you pleased? Every- 
one has enjoyed it.” 

“Yes; I suppose it has been all right, 
thanks to your admirable qualities as 
hostess, dear friend. But how irksome I 
find all parties! I have been too long away 
from the world.” ° 

“I thought you seemed so cheery, 
Mordryn, yesterday, but to-day you look 
as glum as a church. You must shake 
yourself up; nothing is so foolish as giving 
way to these acquired habits of solitude. 
and separation from your kind.” 
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And Here Are Other Fenestra 


Users of National Prominence 


Northern Pacific Railroad 

H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company 

H. J. Heinz Pickle Co. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. 

Globe Wernicke Co. 

De Laval Separator Co. 

Doubleday, Page Co. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Corona Typewriter Co. 
Welsh’s Grape Juice Co. 
Anheuser-Busch Co 
Studebaker Corporation 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 


American Radiator Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Chalmers Motor Car Co. 
Coca Cola Bottling Works 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Willys-Overland Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
General Electric Co. 




















Let us turn 
your spare time 
into money 


HE new size of Cosmopolitan has taken the 
T country by storm, and thousands of people 
are now subscribing to be sure of receiving 

it regularly. We want to arrange with a man or 
woman in every town to accept these subscriptions 
and forward them to us. There will also be thou- 
sands of renewals to accept, as this is the season 
when millions of subscriptions of all kinds expire. 






It can all be done in your spare time, and we will 
pay you a liberal commission, and a salary, too, 
which can be as large as you want to make it. 









But no time is to be lost in getting started. The 
season will wait for no one. We supply everything 
free, including the complete outfit of all of our 
stationery, samples, rubber stamp, fountain pen 
with your name on, order books, and receipts. 
Your only investment will be your time and we’ll 
pay you well for every hour of it. 











You have 72 spare hours a month— 
hours that most people waste—will you 
sell 36 of them for $25.00—72 for $50.00? 










Merely write your name and address on the cou- 
pon, return it to us quickly, and we'll start you 
right off so you can begin to make money at once. 











Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Send me particulars of your plan of making money 
in spare time. 
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“T am growing old, Seraphim.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” her ladyship 
cried. “You have never looked more 
vigorous—or more attractive, and you are 
not subject to liver-attacks or the gout— 
so you have no excuse in the world for 
this doleful point of view.” 

‘“‘Perhaps not—it is stupid to want the 
moon.” 

“There are no such things as moons for 
dukes; they are always lamps which can 
be secured in the hand.” 

“Not without fear of combustion or 
fusing, as the case might be.” 

“Nothing venture, nothing have! No 
man ought to sit down and abandon his 
moon-chase—if he wants it badly enough 
he will get it.” 

“Tn spite of his conscience?” 

Her ladyship looked at him shrewdly. 
Now was a moment for indicating her senti- 
ments, she felt—he might understand her 
as he so pleased. 

“‘ No; never in spite of his conscience, but 
in spite of custom or tradition or any other 
man-made barrier.” 

But although the duke found much 
comfort in her words, he was not easily 
influenced by anyone, and the torrent of 
his love had not yet reached the flood- 
gate, and was restrained by his will. So 
he turned the conversation and endeavored 
to be cheerful. And Seraphim saw that 
for the moment she must leave things to 
fate. 

Katherine looked quite lovely at tea. 
Her new air of rather pensive gentleness 
suited her well. She showed perfect com- 
posure: there was no trace of nervousness 
or self-consciousness in her manner; only 
her eyes were sad. ~ 

And so the afternoon passed with much 
suffering in two souls, and the rainbow 
tints of the evening came over the sky; 
the whole world was full of love and 
springtime promise of joy. 

And Mordryn battled with himself 
and had his sitting-room blinds drawn to 
hide all these sweet things of nature and 
stayed alone there until it was time to 
dress for dinner, saying he had important 
letters to write. 

The whole afternoon had been such a 
wretched tantalization—a long duty when 
he had spoken as an automaton to boring 
guests. He had not sought to talk to 
Katherine. That good-by in the morning 
had been final; there could be no anti- 
climax—that would make it all futile. 

And she had understood; she had real- 
ized his motive—this he knew and felt, 
but took no comfort from the thought. 

And Katherine, with half an hour to 
herself, looked for and found that passage . 
on page fifty-four of ““Abélard and Heé- 
loise”’ and she read: 






I remove to ‘a distance from your person 
with an intention of avoiding you as an 
enemy. And yet I incessantly seek for you in 
my mind. I recall your image in my memory, 
and in such different disquietudes I betray and 
contradict myself. I hate you! I love you! 
Shame presses me on all sides. I am at this 
moment afraid I should seem more indifferent 
than you are, and yet I am ashamed to dis- 
cover my trouble. 






Well—if he felt like that—what could 
be the end? 


The conclusion uf The Career of Katherine — 
Bush will appear in the Decemter issue. 
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PHOLDING the reputation thus far held by Allen 
Motor Cars the Coupe and convertible Sedan are 
comfortable, roomy and dependable, with charming body 
lines and handsome finish. They are good to look upon. 


The appointments, the upholstery—every detail 
shows taste, with a touch of reserve rather than a 
tendency toward the radical. 


The Sedan shown below with “open” arrange- 


9 ment, is closed, atamoment’snotice, 
by placing the pillars and raising the windows. The 
roof is rigid and permanently built. 
The Sedan carries five. Divided front seats allow pass- 
age between. 


The Coupe is of the same durable construction 


—seating three. The side windows 
lower out of sight. 


Read the specifications and consider, please, that they are 
backed by precise manufacture and by acar that is dependable 
and economical to run. 
37 H. P. 334x5 in. 4 cylinder motor. Full floating rear axle. 
Two unit electric starter and lights. Large, easy-acting brakes. 
Stewart-Warner fuel feed, tank in 112 inch wheelbase. 

rear. Tires—33x4 inch, non-skid rear. 
55 inch rear springs. 

Send for the Allen Closed Car Folder 
or see the Allen dealer. 


Sedan (5 pass.), convertible type, $1095. Coupe (3 pass.), $1075. 
Model “37” Touring (5 pass.)and Roadster (2 pass.), $795. 
Classic Touring Cars and Roadsters, $850. 


ALL PRICES—F. O. B. FOSTORIA 
THE ALLEN 
MOTOR 
COMPANY 


811 Allen 
Building 


FOSTORIA, 
_ OHIO 
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as loud as any 






4 All records are made in either lateral and 
. vertical or hill-and-dale cuts. 














Note position of 
the sounding box. 






Here is the Melodograph as it plays any 
record of a lateral cut. 







“* HERE IS HOW 
IT IS DONE 


Note that this 
is the same 
sounding 


box. 











It 

has 

0 nly 
been 
turned. 








Here is the Melodograph playing any 
record of a vertical or hill-and-dale cut. 























You can take tt with you, anywhere, anytime. 








REA Reiatnye ee ate 


: Use this order coupon at once if you 
- 3 want to be sure to get a Melodograph. i 
The Melodograph Corporation, 
142 West 14th St., New York City 
Gentlemen: 






: 
data hot 


check t 
I enclose 4 money order > for $10.00 
cash i 





Please send me a Melodograph, all charges prepaid, with the under- 
standing that I can return it to you in the enclosed package within 
48 hours if I find that there is any disc record that cannot be played 
on it without an extra attachment, and you will return my money 1 








A $10 phonograph that will play as clear and 
expensive machine—any size 
record—any make of record—use any needle— 
and yet requires no 


Fill out the coupon now while you have it in mind. Thousands will want a 
Melodograph. Take no chances of delay in getting yours. In time every one 
will have one. It will revolutionize the phonograph industry. Be one of the first 

“| to own a Melodograph. 


extra attachment! 


All the great artists of the world can sing or play for you on 
this newest and most complete of all phonographs. 


Though the price of this instrument is but $10.00 it is not a toy. 


It is the most wonderful phonograph made. It is manufactured 
by a corporation the general manager of which has for years 
been one of the leading makers of phonograph parts. 


The Melodograph 


Costs only $10.00 


This wonderful little instrument embodies two new principles: 


First, a new and secret composition of metals in certain exact 
proportions that form a perfect vibrating path for a large 
volume of sound and harmony. 


Secondly, a new and adjustable sounding box that simply by a 
turn can be made to reproduce with absolute accuracy and 
purity of tone ANY work of ANY artist that has ever been re- 
corded on ANY phonographic disc. 


It is a marvel among present-day phonographs, because it has 
the qualities of all phonographs combined in one small inex- 
pensive machine and yet possesses a purity. and volume of 
tone unexcelled by the most costly instruments. 


We point especially to our unusual selling guarantee to give you 
your money back, if your Melodograph will not do all that we 
say it will. 


Here are the claims and guarantees of the Melodograph: 


Constructed of a secret process composition of metals. No iron, tin 
or steel. Cannot warp like wood. Resists climatic changes. Will not 
rust. No metallic sound effects. Absolutcly first-class spur-driven 
motor. 


Uses any kind of needle—steel, fibre, diamond or sapphire. Has a 
full-sized tone arm; and sound box with mica diaphragm; a feature 
not to be found in any other small phonograph. 

Will play any size record from the very small record to the full size 
twelve-inch record. 

Reproduces every voice intonation and modulation with an effect 
equal to that of the most expensive phonograph made. 
Has a tremendous sound volume. 

It is as indestructible as a phonograph can be made. Children can 
use it without danger of breaking it. 

HAS A UNIVERSAL SOUNDING BOX WHICH 
PLAYS ANY DISC RECORD MADE, WITHOUT A 
SPECIAL ATTACHMENT—OR YOU GET YOUR 
MONEY BACK. 


The Melodograph Corporation 
142-146 West 14th Street 
New York City 
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A Rubbericss Wall 


MAGINE this world suddenly 

deprived of rubber! Fires, now 
quenched by the use of rubber-lined 
fire hose, would feast on cities. 


Gardens would shrivel up. 


More than half the wheels of industry 
would stop for lack of rubber belting. 
Engines and pumps could not be oper- 
ated without rubber packing. Factories 
and mines would close down. 

Think of the railroad disasters if there 
were no rubber air-brake hose! With 
the disappearance of air and steam drill 
hose, the digging of our building foun- 
dations and the tunneling of mountains 
could only proceed at the pace of the 
pick and shovel. 

Without rubber gloves and rubber 
surgical instruments the surgeon would 
be badly handicapped. Sufferings, un- 
soothed by the ice bag and hot water 
bottle, would be unbearably acute. 

This is a glimpse. Picture 
the rest. Imagine your every- 
day world abruptly set back 
three-quarters of a century! 
A startling thought—but one 
that need not worry you. 

For in the last 74 years there 
has grown up a mighty rub- 


ber industry, able to supply civilization 
with the rubber articlesit needs. With 
this industry has grown the group of 
rubber companies which form the’ 
United States Rubber Company, the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world. 

From the 47 tremendous factories of 
the United States Rubber Company 
comes every kind of rubber goods 
humanity demands. It is a well-bal- 
anced output, embracing not only belt- 
ing, hose, packing, mechanical and 
moulded rubber goods of every de- 
scription, but also all styles of rub- 
ber footwear; canvas rubber-soled 
shoes; weather-proof clothing; 
tires for automobiles, motor trucks 
and all other vehicles; druggists’ rub- 
ber goods; insulated wire; soles and 
heels—each in gigantic quantities. 

The usefulness of the United States 
Rubber Company does not hinge on 

the continued demand for any 
one product. It grows with 
the increasing use of rubber 
for every purpose. And with 
that growth comes an increas- 
ing ability to furnish the qual- 
ity, variety and quantity of 
rubber goods the public needs. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Just Out! 
21-Jewel Burlington 


meee I he New Burlington 1s ready 
























All sizes 
Sor both ideas in 
men and geldsrata ——tygt Out—and distributed for first time 


Women, CASES. 





—on an astounding offer. The superb new model 
far surpassing everything of the past. 21 jewels, 
adjusted to positions, temperature and isochronism. 
Runs almost two days on one winding. Sold on 
an iron-clad guarantee. New thin design—and all 
the newest ideas in gold strata cases to choose from. 


Special Offer Now 


And —we will send you this master watch without a 


cent down. If you decide to buy 1 eee pay on/y the rock- 
bottom price—the same price that even wholesale jewelers must pay. 


De a Month! 
comme Just think of it! $2.50amonth— 


less than ten cents a day will pay, at the rock-bottom 
price, for the New 21-Jewel Burlington—the master 
watch. This perfect time-piece will be sent to you, pre- 
paid, without a cent deposit so that you can see an 
examine it for yourself. When you hold it in your hand you will realize 
what a gigantic value it is—and you will know how the Burlington brought the 
highest watch values within the reach of all. Send the coupon at once for free book. 


Write-for Introductory Offer! 


Bango Watch Coty Write today for.our new catalog and the intro- 
Dept. 1048, Chicago, Ili 


Hs, ductory offer. Read about this gigantic watch value. Learn 


rbli- 
our fret 
; sith Ta es So about watch movements and why 21 jewels are the number prescribed 
on bys cn experts. Read what makes a watch movement perfect—and how 
. ie “Bu lington is adjusted to the very second. The watch book is free. 
% Write for it today and get posted on wierd and watch values. Send the coupon. 
e 
* 2 
7 Burlington Watch Company 
* Dept. 1048, 19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
oo 


¢ 
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Faces glow with smiles 
of ‘anticipation when 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


are served. The sweet, creamy 
filling “tween wafers of airy 
lightness blend in a harmony 
of delicate goodness. Nabisco 
are equally appropriate as a 
confection or as an accompani- 
ment to any dessert. In ten- 
cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 















FESTINO—Like an almond in ap- 
pearance, but a dessert confec- 
tion of delicate goodness with 
almond-flavored creamy filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Make This Goal 


Train Now To — 


a ~ Wa 


Teen , 


$3000 0410000 
Per Year 


$18 °° to $2020 
Per Week 


Buck the Line to Win! 


Are you in the ‘‘game’”’ are merely on the ‘‘side-line’’?, Are you going to bea star orastick? You can’t “‘get 
on,’’ while ‘‘looking on.’’ In business as wellas in athletics the big stakes, the touch-downs, the goals and high 
scores are won by trained men. When you play go in to wia or stay out. It is easy to win when you have been trained 
by the best coaches in the game. 

You can begin your training RIGHT NOW for a high-salaried accounting position under some of the biggest men in the business. The 
first step is to mail the coupon. Let us tell you how others have won out with our coaching. There are great opportunities for you in the Accounting 
field. More than 500,000 firms need expert or executive accountants, and yet there are only 2,000 Certified Public Accountants in America to do the 
work. You can qualify for a splendid position in a comparatively short while. Let us show you how. 

Small Cost 


Train 
ween! Be An Expert |itaec 
wun ACCOUNTANT 


By tion fee is surprisingly 
At $3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


small and terms soeasy 
in spare time—at home you will scarcely miss 
—to qualify for one of 


the money. 
these big, high-salaricd Write your namie and 
positions paying from 


address in the coupon 
$3,090 to $10,000 a year. 
We train you so that you can direct others in big business 
matters, belooked upon as one of the really important factors 
in the conduct of any business and one of the first men 
consulted in all the matters of finance and management. 


Our course in Higher Accountancy is prepared to 
give you such instruction as you need in the shortest 
possible time. Under the personal supervision of our in- 
structors and the coaching of our experts you learn every 

hase of practical Accounting, Theory of Accounts, Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Organization, Business 
Management, Business Laws, ete. In fact, no effort is 
spared togive you the personal training needed to suit your exact require- 
ments whether as an executive in the employ of big institutions, corpora- 
tions, etc., or in business for yourself as a Certified Public Accountant. 


and find outhow quickly 
you can enter a profession that is practically new—the field 
unlimited—the demand many times greater than the supply 
—and salaries, the largest paid te professional men. Take the first step 
now. Mail the conpou today. 


The LaSalle Guarantee 


We give you a written agreement, signed by our treasurer, that if, 
upon completion of thecourse you should fail to pass C. P. A. Examination 
held in any state,we will give you special instruction and he!p—without 
additional charge—until you do pass. We further agree to refund entire 
amount of tuition, according t> our Guarantee Bond, if dissatisfied with 
the Course. 

You owe it to yourself to learn all the facts about this Course. Write 
us for fullinformation. We willsend you a book which tells the whole 
story—about the truly remarkable opportunities in store for you. Howto 
pass State examinations, the salaries paid, etc, Take the first step now. 
Mail the coupon for full facts today. 


Your Instruction Will Be Under Direct Super- 


Mail Coupon Today 


LaSalle Extension University 
‘The World's Greatest Extension University” 
Dept. 1155-H Chicago, III. 
Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your valu- 
able book of Accounting facts and full details of your course 
in Higher Accountancy; also advise me about Special Reduced 
tate and Convenient-Payment Plan. 


vision of William Arthur Chase, C. P. A. 


Ex-President of the . 

Secretary of the Illinois State Board of Ex:miners in Accountancy and other 
experts of national prominence. 

The lessons are practical, directly to the point, all needless text-book theory having 

been entirely eliminated. — 

position commanding a high salary. ; ; : 

The LaSalle Course trains you from the ground up—takes into consideration 


National Association of C. P. A. Examiners and Ex- 


This prepares you for a rapid advancement to an executive 


your individual knowledge or lack of knowledge. In other words, it provides complete 
and comprehensive instruction according to your individual needs—from_the sim- 
plest bookkeeping principles to the most advanced accounting problems. Whatever 
training you may need on the subject of bookkeeping we'll give you without 
any extra expense to you. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 1155-H ‘‘The World’s Greatest Extension University’ ’Chicago,IIl. 


NAME.. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


. — ial 


bakers et 


bri 


you, with our 
Comp 


ee. Six Cups 
of famous 


Barrington tl all 
The Baker-izéd Coffee 


OR even better, let him bring you a trial can of Barrington Hall so that 

you can see for yourself, the fine, uniform granules which make correct 
brewing possible and note the freedom from dust. or flavor-smothering chaff. 
Then make six large cups of Barrington Hall and let the family decide. _ It is 


STUNT Nas 


Came Sigei Cut 


_ Offee 


only by such a test and by reading our booklet describing the Baker-ized Proc- 
ess, that you can appreciate the superiority of “the coffee without a regret.” 
Barrington Hall is sold in sealed tins by over 50,000 grocers at 40c to 45c a pound 


according to locality. Your grocer can easily get it if he has not yet ordered. Fill in 
the coupon and mail today. The free trial can and booklet will be sent to you at once. 


BAKER IMPORTING meee 


08 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Second ane 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 


FOR DRIP or FILTER POTS 


Send for sample at PUL-VO- DRIP 
Barrington Hall. is Baker-ized 
Barrington Halt hae to a still finer 
granulation which gives perfect results 
by the drip process. When sample is 
sent, we will explain how to obtain 
free, this new PUL-VO-DRIP Porc-- 
lain Pot, scientifically d-signed for 
the preparation of drip coffee. 
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‘COME and RIDE WITH ME’ 


When friends accept your invitation, omit apologies for the car you 
drive. Apology cures not faults and wins no esteem. Happiness 
comes from owning a car that needs no defense, no “whitewashing” 


Bare Se Gai cae 


Closed Car 


Prices range 


as low 
as $2500. 
We are at 


your service. 








es Fa 


Own an appropriate car. In winter that means a closed car. 
For the successful man or woman it means a closed car 
of dest merit. To those accustomed to unhampered living 
it means a closed car of exclusive distinction, not a copy 
of any other car in town, but one of unmistakable charm 
and individuality—a car designed to your own personal taste 
in body style, finishing fabrics, color harmony, and appoint- 
ments. Such a car requires no apology. Instead you are 
every day rewarded with the approval of your friends, with 
the approval of every passerby who has eyes to see. 


In making your car, we enjoy creating a beauty that will 
exactly meet your desire. We fashion your car to your 
ideal. It becomes a splendid personal possession, a car 
that is a delight wherever and whenever it appéars.. 


By specializing for many years on distinctive cars for pri- 


vate ownership, we have achieved in the Winton plant an - 


art beyond imitation, an art that adds zest to the use of 
your Winton Six. That art is at your service. Simply write 
or telephone. 


The Winton Company 
103 Berea Road, Cleveland 


——— 
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N early American 
homes of romance, 
where heart-strings 
became tangled in the 
spinner’s skein, there 
was always a great 


white room. 

The memorable charm 
of any white room is repro- 
duced and enhanced with 
Vitralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel. 

Vitralite’s snowy whiteness is 
reflected in mirror-like floors of 
**61°? Floor Varnish — long-last- 
ing as well as water-proof. 

Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and ‘‘61”’ 
Floor Varnish, sent on request. 

The quality of P.©L. Varnish Products has 


always been their strongest guarantee. Ourestab- 
lished policy is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects, and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 


99 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N 
In Canada, ar Courtwright surest, 
Bridget g, Ontario. 


¢ 


Seon ee) 3 chee ANOTHER SIMILAR SUBJECT, BOTH IN COLO YOX1I2, WITHOUT LETTERING OR av ie i SENT YOU FOR 10 CENTSIN STAMPS 
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A man’s man 


ND a man’s overcoat, 
as you see. With- 


out any loss of smartness 
this coat obviously is de- 
signed for practical, vigor- 
Ous use. 

Have you ever seen a more 
successful combination of top 
style and real utility in an over- 
coat? It is easy, roomy, and 
thoroly protective; and also 
extremely good looking to 
wear anywhere. 

This is one style in our re- 
markable overcoat display for 
this season. You may like an- 
other style better; our dealer 
has them all for you. Be sure 
you see Varsity Six Hundred 
in its many variations. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Chicago New York 


Copyright Hart 








